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AIMS  AND  ENDS. 


CHAPTER  XL 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  Lady  Mar- 
diston  remained  either  an  unconscious  or  idle 
spectator  of  her  sister-in-law's  indiscretion, 
though,  from  the  forbearance  she  showed  upon 
this  subject  only,  Olinda  and  Lord  Frederick 
had  no  reason  to  imagine  she  had  made  any 
observation  to  their  prejudice. 

The  tacit  encouragement  Olinda  had  given, 
by  permitting  Lord  Frederick  to  continue  his 
professions  of  attachment,  had  the  not  unusual 
effect  of  ciiusing  him  to  suppose  that  she  loved 
him  ;  and  the  sentiment,  which  at  first  he  had 
B  2 
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partly  affected,  became  one  as  genuine  as  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  feel,  —  in  short,  a  violent 
fancy,  which  he  was  willing  to  satisfy  at  the 
expense  of  some  difficulty  and  risk  to  others, 
and  what  is  yet  more  rare  in  a  man  of  the  world 
—  to  himself.  He  began  to  think  whether 
Olinda  might  not  be  persuaded  to  forfeit  the 
name  and  protection  of  one  she  did  not  love ; 
and  when  they  met  in  London,  repeatedly  urged 
her  to  do  so. 

Could  she  have  so  far  conquered  her  beset- 
ting sin  as  to  have  told  him  frankly  at  first, 
that  she  felt  nothing  beyond  good-will  to  him, 
and  gratitude  for  the  share  he  had  appeared  to 
take  in  her  unhappiness,  it  is  probable  she 
would  have  lost  a  lover  and  preserved  a  friend  ; 
but  this  explanation  had  been  too  long  delayed, 
not  to  have  shown  Lord  Frederick,  by  its  tardy 
avowal,  that  he  had  hitherto  been  the  dupe  of 
an  affected  sensibility. 

Olinda  was  conscious  of  this,  and  feared  and 
postponed  the  confession,  though  she  sometimes 
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tried  to  summon  courage  to  make  it,  the  more 
obvious  the  necessity  became  for  putting  an 
end  to  Lord  Frederick's  attentions. 

During  the  London  spring,  many  other 
young  and  handsome  women  became  rivals  in 
attempting  to  attract  his  preference,  and  thus 
increased  Lady  Sedley's  reluctance  to  dismiss 
him  entirely  ;  she  therefore  continued  to  show 
him  indirectly  a  degree  of  distinction  which 
she  considered  sufficient  to  keep  him  from  form- 
ing any  attachment  elsewhere,  without  commit- 
ting herself. 

This  mode  of  conduct  had  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing his  assiduity,  as  he  thought  he  per- 
ceived more  chance  of  success  ;  and  Lord  Sedley 
at  length  became  offended,  and  forbade  Olinda 
to  receive  visits  or  letters  from  Lord  Frede- 
rick.    With  the  first  command  she  was  obliged 

o 

to  comply,  but  she  still  met  him  in  public, 
when  he  was  the  bearer  of  liis  own  letters. 

After  some  sharp  disputes  with  her  husband, 
in  which  Lady  Mardiston  did  not  act  as  peace- 
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maker,  Olinda  was  taken  out  of  town  by  him 
^o  their  villa  at  Fulham,  with  orders  to  have 
"  a  bad  cold,"  and  be  denied  upon  that  account 
to  all  visiters.  Lord  Sedley  spent  that  day  at 
Fulham,  and,  in  spite  of  his  indignation,  sang 
several  duets  with  his  wife,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing returned  to  town. 

Behold  Lady  Sedley  alone  in  that  villa, 
where,  for  the  three  preceding  springs,  she  had 
beheld  as  many  visiters  as  flowers  !  had  seen 
two  hundred  nymphs  dance  in  hats  fashioned 
by  Herbault  and  Maradan  —  two  hundred 
swains,  whose  evenings  usually  closed  at  Crock- 
ford's,  who  would  have  "  stopped  the  nose  at 
banks  of  violets,"  and  scorned  the  heavy  per- 
fume of  the  magnolias,  and  the  light  shade  of 
the  acacias,  but  were  willing  to  drink  Cham- 
pagne and  Sauterne  beneath  the  pink  and  white 
calico  tents  which  Gunter  provides  for  the  ru- 
rally disposed  Londoners.  Here  she  had  also 
seen  a  hundred  and  fifty  chaperons — cold  in 
spite  of  shawls,  pale  in  spite  of  rouge,  sleeping 
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in  spite  of  noise  —  as  they  stood  or  sat  round 
the  last  quadrille  or  gallopade  at  midnight, 
after  a  breakfast  !  She  had  seen  these  victims 
to  maternal  tenderness,  when  some  compassion- 
ate person  had  announced  their  carriage  was 
next,  start  at  being  arrested  by  the  fearful 
sound — "  Mamma,  I  have  promised  to  dance 
the  cotillion  with  Lord  B." — the  cotillion  !  that 
scourge  of  the  "  middle  ages."  She  had.  seen 
the  wretched  matrons  compose  themselves  on 
their  chairs  (the  less  fortunate  on  one  leg)  ; 
and  before  the  threatened  cotillion  was  over, 
she  had  seen  the  sun  rise,  and  the  frozen  cha- 
perons absolutely  envying  the  Hindoo  widow 
prepared  for  a  suttee ! 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  she  beheld  her  villa 
without  beaux,  belles,  chaperons  —  without 
tents,  Gunter's  men.  Champagne,  and  plovers' 
eggs  —  a  gay  desert  —  a  green  wilderness  ! 
Though  the  geraniums  presented  the  greatest 
contrast  with  the  past,  yet  Nature  had  made 
them  look  gay;  green  rails  and  china  roses  (which 
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a  great  lady  once  pronounced  as  constituting  the 
only  beauty  of  English  landscape)  had  lent 
their  aid  to  decorate  the  grounds;  but  the 
house,  though  splendidly  furnished,  had  that 
peculiarly  formal  and  forlorn  appearance  which 
belongs  to  every  house  which  is  not  constantly 
inhabited,  and  that  by  females :  the  very  chairs 
and  tables  seem  sleepy  and  immovable;  the 
pictures  look  prim  ;  the  books  stick  to  each 
other;  there  are  two  or  three  tall  china  jars 
filled  with  pot-pourri,  but  none  of  the  bright- 
looking  pink,  blue,  and  yellow  odds  and  ends 
with  which  the  softer  sex  cover  their  tables. 

Olinda  had  brought  some  books,  some  music, 
and  even  some  work.  She  endeavoured  to 
read,  but  could  not  fix  her  attention ;  she  be- 
gan to  embroider,  but  her  work  went  wrong ; 
she  played  some  of  the  music,  but  thought  it 
ugly.  The  drawing-room  looked  so  large  !  — 
and  it  is  very  melancholy  to  see  the  cues  lying 
on  the  billiard-table,  the  balls  in  the  pockets, 
and  nobody  playing.     She  wandered   up  and 
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down  like  a  ghost.  She  thought  not  upon  her 
more  modern  flirtations,  but  her  mind  reverted 
to  Upper  Guildford  Street  and  Preston  Fleet- 
wood ;  and  again  she  wondered  if  she  should 
have  been  happy  with  him,  without  villas, 
without  all  the  amusements  and  pageantry  of 
riches,  which,  when  possessed,  had  afforded  little 
of  what  they  promised  :  nothing  seemed  real  but 
Lord  Sedley's  folly  and  Lady  Mardiston's  ma- 
lice. She  sometimes  wished  for  Lord  Frede- 
rick, to  whom  she  might  complain  ;  and  some- 
times reproached  herself  for  her  indiscretion  in 
making  him  her  confidant. 

These  reflections  were  her  sole  entertainment 
for  the  three  following  days,  and  she  began  to 
wonder  that  Lord  Frederick  had  not  attempted 
to  write  to  her,  and  to  fear  that  liis  letters  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Sedley  or  I^ady 
Mardiston  ;  and  then  followed  deep  regret  of 
that  happy  time  when  no  discovery  of  any 
kind  could  have  taken  place,  for  she  had  no 
concealment. 

b5 
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The  fourth  day  would  probably  bring  Lord 
Sedley  ;  but  it  brought  nothing  but  that  kind 
of  heavy  and  composed  rain,  which  seems  to 
say  —  "  Do  not  trouble  yourself  with  putting 
on  your  bonnet  to-day.'' 

Olinda  took  the  hint,  and  sat  down  to  the 
piano,  feeling  less  unsettled  than  before.  She 
employed  herself  till  her  solitary  dinner,  and 
was  rewarded  by  the  rainy  morning  being  suc- 
ceeded by  a  beautiful  and  calm  evening ;  the 
refreshed  flowers  gave  a  thousand  perfumes  to 
the  air,  and  tempted  her  to  walk  till  late.  After 
tea,  she  told  the  servant  she  should  want  no- 
thing more  that  night,  and  desired  candles  to  be 
lighted  in  her  dressing-room,  which  was  upon 
the  ground-floor.  The  windows  were,  in  fact, 
French  doors,  opening  into  the  grounds,  and 
she  resolved  to  avail  herself  of  the  opportunity 
they  afibrded  of  walking  by  the  bright  moon- 
light which  streamed  into  them,  and,  thinking 
she  would  sit  up  till  late,  dismissed  her  maid. 

She  read  some  time,   but  when  wearied  she 
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hurried  to  the  windows,  to  gaze  at  the  calm 
summer  sky  ;  the  light  of  one  of  them  was  sud- 
denly obscured,  and  she  had  scarcely  time  to 
wonder  at  it,  when  Lord  Frederick  Danesford 
stood  before  her. 

"Good  Heavens  !"  said  she,"  Lord  Frederick  I 
What  strange  madness  has  prompted  you  to 
come  at  such  a  time  ?  What  will  my  servants 
think  ?  What  will  Lord  Sedley  say  to  so  ill- 
timed— so  strange  a  visit  ?  Go,  for  pity'^s  sake, 
directly.  Lord  Sedley  was  to  be  here  this 
morning  —  even  now  he  may  come.  Go,  go 
directly  —  I  beseech  you,  go  !" 

"  My  dear  Lady  Sedley,"  said  Lord  Frede- 
rick, "  do  not  be  alarmed.  Prevail  upon  your- 
self to  listen  to  me  for  a  very  few  moments 
with  calmness  and  attention.  I  came  here  to 
decide  my  fate  and  yours :  circumstances  com- 
pel me  to  speak  more  plainly  —  with  more 
abruptness  than  in  other  situations  I  should 
venture  to  do.  The  confidence  you  have  re- 
posed in  me — the  distinction  you  have  shown — 
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the  patience  with  which  you  have  listened  to 
the  expression  of  an  attachment,  the  sincerity 
of  which  you  cannot  doubt,  warrant  me  in 
hoping  that,  were  your  choice  now  free,  I 
should  be  preferred  to  Lord  Sedley.  One  mo- 
ment more,"  added  he,  seeing  her  preparing  to 
interrupt  him.  "  You  are  free  ;  resolve  to 
accompany  me  from  this  place — openly:  the 
act  of  doing  so  will  enable  Lord  Sedley  to  dis- 
solve your  unsuitable  marriage,  and  make  me 
the  happiest  of  human  beings.  I  perceived 
your  timidity,  and  regard  for  public  opinion, 
were  all  the  obstacles  I  had  to  dread:  —  par- 
don my  having  forced  you  to  make  an  imme- 
diate decision.  I  have  not  attempted  to  make 
this  visit  clandestine :  I  desire  to  be  found 
here.  The  conviction  my  presence  will  give  to 
Sedley  is  desirable  for  all  parties  :  my  carriage 
is  close  by  ;   suffer  me  to  send  for  it." 

''  Oh  !  Lord  Frederick,"  said  Olinda,  hiding 
her  face  in  her  hands,  "  I  see  my  inexcusable 
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folly:  my  base  coquetry  justifies  the  construc- 
tion you  have  put  upon  my  conduct.  Forgive 
me:  I  never  did — I  never  could — contemplate 
for  a  moment  the  monstrous  crime  of  flying 
with  any  man  from  my  husband.  I  do  not 
love  you  ;  I  feel  nothing  but  good- will,  and 
gratitude  for  your  sympathy.  I  am  truly  sen- 
sible how  ill  I  have  behaved  ;  but  forgive  me, 
(I  shall  never  forgive  myself,)  and  have  the 
compassion  to  leave  me  directly,  that  I  may 
escape  the  just  displeasure  of  Lord  Sedley,  and 
the  observation  of  those  who  might  find  you 
here.  —  Is  it  possible  you  could  think  me  so 
utterly  unprincipled.^"" 

It  was  Lord  Frederick's  turn  to  be  thunder- 
struck. He  had  expected  some  scruples  — some 
reluctance,  or  rather  hesitation,  and  was  pre- 
pared to  combat  it,  and  all  the  more  readily,  as 
lie  supposed  it  would  be  principally  affected  as 
a  matter  of  bienstance ;  but  the  few  words  — 
"  I  do  not  love  you,  —  I  feel  nothing  but  good- 
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will,""  &c.  brought  with  them  the  most  effectual 
conviction  to  his  vanity.  A  pause  of  some 
moments  took  place. 

"  Your  candour,  though  tardy,  Lady  Sedley, 
certainly  must  satisfy  me  that  a  word  more  on 
this  subject  would  be  most  needless  importu- 
nity ;  but  you  mvist  allow  me  to  say,  that  few 
men  would  have  been  more  clear-sighted  to  your 
real  feelings;  and  that  those  who  are  heard 
with  the  encouragement  which  I  have  received 
from  you,  have  something  to  forgive  in  her  who 
misled  them." 

Painful  as  this  speech  was  to  Olinda,  there 
was  something  in  it  not  wholly  unfavourable  to 
her  cause  with  two  additional  auditors,  who 
she  now  first  perceived  were  standing  behind 
her :  they  were  Lord  Sedley  and  Lady  Mar- 
diston  ! 

From  some  observations  the  latter  had  made, 
or  perhaps  from  some  information  she  had  re- 
ceived, she  had  persuaded  her  brother  to  accom- 
pany her  to  Fulham,  with    expectations  of  a 
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far  different  catastjophe  :  having  come  through 
Lady  Sedley's  bed-chamber,  the  door  of  which 
was  open,  their  entrance  had  been  unheard, 
and  they  witnessed  the  whole  conversation.  A 
large  skreen,  placed  before  the  table  where 
Olinda  had  been  reading,  to  shield  the  candles 
from  the  open  window,  had  prevented  Lord 
Frederick  and  Lady  Sedley  from  being  aware 
of  their  vicinity. 

'*  If  the  whole  of  the  conversation  which  has 
just  passed  between  Lady  Sedley  and  myself  is 
known  to  you,*"  said  Lord  Frederick,  address- 
ing Lord  Sedley,  "  you  are  aware  that  her 
share  in  it  was  what  you  cannot  condema;  for 
mine  I  am  ready  to  account  at  all  times.""*  He 
bowed,  and  disappeared  through  the  window  by 
which  he  had  entered. 

Lord  Sedley,  who  conceived  himself  called 
upon  to  do  something.,  though  he  could  not 
precisely  discern  what  that  something  should 
be,  prepared  to  follow  Lord  Frederick,  with  all 
possible  wish  to  behave  in  a  very  spirited  man- 
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ner ;  but  Lady  Mardiston  caught  hold  of  his 
arm  —  "My  dear  Sedley,"  said  she,  "come 
with  me  to  the  next  room,  and  let  us  talk 
this  business  over.  You  see  Lord  Frederick 
Danesford  is  not  to  blame,*"  and  she  glanced 
scornfully  at  Olinda ;  "  no  man,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, would  have  acted  difFerently." 

"  At  least.  Lord  Sedley,  you  know  all,"  said 
his  wife,  *'  and  will  remember,  that  if  I  erred 
in  having  made  a  friend  of  Lord  Frederick,  my 
greatest  offence  has  been  in  hearing  him  to- 
night." 

Lord  Sedley  retired  with  his  sister,  and 
Olinda  sat  motionless  for  some  time,  humbled, 
exhausted,  and  sad.  She  felt  that  she  did  not 
deserve  Lord  Sedley 's  confidence  in  future,  or 
rather  that  she  could  not  obtain  it ;  for  she 
was  persuaded,  from  the  sincere  repentance  she 
then  felt,  that  she  should  deserve  it  even  more, 
but  his  only  counsellor  was  her  mortal  foe. 
Lady  Mardiston  ! 

The  next  morning  Lord  Sedley  knocked  at 
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her  dressing-room  door,  and,  on  being  admit- 
ted, told  her  that  he  was  shocked  and  surprised 
—  surprised  and  shocked  —  in  fact,  very  much 
shocked :  that  Pulcheria  and  he  were  of  opi- 
nion that  no  confidence  could  be  placed  in  a 
person  so  wanting  in  prudence  and  a  sense 
of  dignity.  "  By  Jove  !  those  are  Pulcheria's 
very  words :  she  thinks  so,  I  assure  you  ;  but 
she  does  not  wish  to  be  severe;  neither  do  I. 
You  are  very  wrong,  but  retirement  and  reflec- 
tion are  great  things.  Pulcheria  thinks  I  may 
be  satisfied  if  your  future  conduct  is  what  may 
be  approved  in  my  absence.  By  Jove  !  I  had 
almost  forgot :  I  am  appointed  ambassador  to 
*  *  *  *,  but  it  is  better  you  should  not  go; 
therefore  you  may  have  your  choice,  whether 
you  will  stay  in  London  with  Pulcheria,  who 
has  kindly  offered  to  take  charge  of  you  and 
tlie  house ;  or  whether  you  will  live  at  Tre- 
ganna  by  yourself,  for  Pulcheria  has  so  much 
to  do  for  her  friends,  that  she  cannot  leave 
London  ;    and  if  you  live  at  Treganna,  Olinda, 
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I  must  say  you  are  to  live  quite  alone  :  by 
Jove  !  Lady  Mardiston  says  I  must  make  a 
point  of  that.  You  are  to  see  nobody  but  the 
parson  of  the  parish  and  his  wife,  if  you  live  at 
Treganna.  I  have  very  little  reason  to  be  satis- 
fied with  your  conduct,  but  if  you  spend  the 
spring  in  London,  Pulcheria  will  overlook  and 
advise  you  in  every  thing,  so  you  cannot  go 
wrong;  but  she  says  it  would  be  madness  in 
me  to  take  you  to  *  *  *  *,  so  I  suppose  you 
will  prefer  staying  with  her  to  going  into  Corn- 
wall. When  I  return,  I  hope  to  find  you  dis- 
posed to  conduct  yourself  more  to  her  and  my 
satisfaction.*" 

Olinda  was  delighted  to  find  that  he  cherish- 
ed no  ill-will  to  Lord  Frederick,  which  was  the 
first  good  office  for  which  she  was  indebted  to 
her  sister-in-law.  She  was  so  thoroughly  con- 
scious of  her  late  ill-conduct,  that  she  would 
willingly  have  spent  the  ensuing  year  in  a  con- 
vent or  in  a  prison,  Iiad  it  been  proposed  to  her 
to  do  so.     She  felt  as  if  she  should  never  again 
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wish  to  go  into  society,  and  was  only  anxious  to 
give  proofs  of  an  utter  change  in  her  way  of 
thinking  and  acting. 

She  rephed  in  the  most  conciHating  manner, 
that  since  he  gave  her  a  choice  of  remaining  in 
town  or  country,  she  thought  she  should  prefer 
spending  the  time  of  his  absence  in  Cornwall ; 
adding,  that  both  for  health  and  economy  she 
should  prefer  it.  The  honour  of  having  Lady 
Mardiston's  constant  companionship,  made  her 
think  any  degree  of  loneliness  preferable  to 
remaining  in  London  with  such  a  duenna. 

Lady  Mardiston  had  supposed  that  OHnda 
would  have  chosen  to  remain  in  London  on  any 
terms ;  but  as  it  suited  her  quite  as  well  to 
know  she  was  in  Cornwall,  she  did  not  attempt 
to  alter  the  arrangement,  and  behaved  with 
tolerable  civility  during  the  ten  days  which 
intervened  before  Lord  Sedley's  departure  on 
his  diplomatic  career.  He  had  sought  this 
situation  from  Lady  Mardiston's  advising,  and 
not  injudiciously,  that  he  should  try  to  obtain 
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it  as  a  pretext  for  breaking  up  his  very  expen- 
sive establishments,  which,  from  the  increasing 
derangement  of  his  affairs,  it  was  very  desirable 
to  get  rid  of. 

Olinda  very  readily  reiterated  the  engage- 
ment to  live  in  seclusion ;  and  Lady  Mardiston 
said  that  "  there  was  one  visiter  whom  her 
brother,  she  was  sure,  would  be  glad  to  hear 
Lady  Sedley  would  see  frequently,  which  was 
Mr.  Scudamore,  the  curate  of  Treganna,  a  man 
of  extraordinary  piety,  who  was,  she  heard,  a 
model  for  all  clergymen  to  imitate,  and  respect- 
ed in  no  common  degree  in  that  part  of  the 
country.*"  Lady  Mardiston's  eulogium  had  the 
effect  of  giving  Olinda  a  wish  to  escape  seeing 
much  of  one  whom  her  sister-in-law  described 
as  a  model. 

Lord  Sedley  departed,  and  his  wife  com- 
menced her  solitary  journey  on  the  same  day, 
and  in  due  time  arrived  at  her  destination.  It 
was  evening  when  she  first  drove  to  the  door, 
a  soft,  mild,  summer  evening,  with  a  quiet  per- 
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petual  rain  falling,  as  is  very  usual  on  the  coast 
of  Cornwall  at  all  times  in  the  year.  An  ancient 
and  very  discouraging-looking  housekeeper  led 
the  way  through  a  low,  dark,  stone  hall,  into 
the  drawing-room,  which  felt  cold  and  smelt  of 
damp. 

It  was  hung  with  green  flock  paper  not 
of  a  very  lively  hue ;  and  the  gold  moulding 
which  surrounded  it,  had  long  since  accom- 
modated itself  to  the  serious  complexion  of 
the  paper,  and  looked  rather  like  oak  than 
gilt  wood. 

According  to  the  established  mode  of  car- 
petting  rooms  about  sixty  years  since,  there 
was  a  small  carpet  in  the  midst  of  the  room, 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  oak  floor,  highly 
polished  by  assiduous  dry  rubbing,  shone  with 
a  lustre  dangerous  to  the  foot  that  trod  without 
due  caution.  Two  green  damask  sofas  with  a 
slender  share  of  stuffing,  and  pillows  that  look- 
ed like  sausages,  were  placed  against  the  wall; 
and  the  legs  of  the  chairs  and  tables  showed 
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that  economy  of  wood  which  seems  to  have 
actuated  all  cabinet  makers  about  the  year 
1775.  Though  the  room  was  large,  the  furni- 
ture was  scanty,  and  the  green  damask  window- 
curtains  drew  up  with  the  triple  cord,  wh.ich 
modern  upholsterers  would  be  ashamed  to  re- 
member ;  the  shrunk  wood-work  of  the  win- 
dows admitted  a  fair  portion  of  the  damp  sea- 
breeze,  which  moaned  through  the  crevices  ; 
the  grate  was  full  of  shavings  ;  an  old  musical 
clock  still  struck  the  hour,  after  which  it 
played  "  Nancy  Dawson,"  "  A  Flaxen-headed 
Ploughboy,''  and  "  Malbrook  ;"  but  it  was  so 
much  out  of  repair  that  parts  of  each  tune  were 
played  in  the  cheerful  time  belonging  to  them, 
and  other  parts  with  a  stammering  irregularity, 
as  if  the  clock  was  falling  asleep,  which  made 
the  listeners  who  had  any  ear  quite  frantic 
with  impatience. 

The  pictures  of  three  Lady  Sedleys,  faintly 
smiling  on  faded  canvass,  hung  in  slender  gold 
frames   round   the   room ;    they  were   counte- 
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nanced  by  their  opposite  husbands.  She  of  the 
year  1775,  who  seemed  to  have  been  the  latest 
occupant  of  that  room,  had  the  powdered  hair 
and  tight  long  sleeve  of  her  ill-judging  genera- 
tion, and  her  costume  was  further  completed 
by  a  pair  of  high-heeled  shoes.  The  partner  of 
her  destiny  had  his  hair  in  a  bag,  a  sword  by 
his  side,  lace  ruffles,  and  gold  brandenburghs 
hanging  from  the  button-holes  of  his  pale  blue 
coat ;  his  attitude,  in  obedience  to  the  most 
rigorous  rule  of  the  dancing-master,  a  book, 
inscribed  "  Voltaire,"  in  his  hand,  and  a  slight 
sneer  on  his  countenance,  may  lead  beholders 
to  think  him  a  travelled  petit-matt  re  of  the 
early  part  of  Louis  XVIth's  unfortunate  reign. 
Two  other  drawing-rooms  of  similar  fitting- 
up  were  beyond  that  she  had  first  entered,  all 
equally  forlorn  and  bare-looking.  Rooms  hung 
with  tapestry,  the  heavy  carved  furniture  two 
hundred  years  old  and  upwards,  have  so  many 
romantic  recollections  and  associations  attached 
to    them,  that    few    people    sec    them  without 
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interest  or  pleasure ;  but  the  meagre  formality 
of  the  decorations  of  fifty  years  since,  make  it 
the  least  pleasant  period  which  can  be  recalled 
to  our  eyes. 

Lady  Sedley  desired  a  good  fire  to  be  lighted, 
and  then  turned  to  the  windows,  to  see  whether 
the  external  prospect  was  likely  to  repay  her 
for  the  dreary  interior ;  but  a  thick  sea-fog 
absolutely  frustrated  every  attempt  of  the  most 
curious  eye,  and  in  the  course  of  her  walk 
across  the  room  she  ascertained  that,  like  the 
witches  in  "  Macbeth,""  she  might  "  dance  to 
the  echoes  of  her  feet,"  as  the  absence  of  carpet 
enabled  her  to  hear  every  step  she  took  on  the 
floor. 

An  interval  between  two  long  showers,  the 
next  morning,  allowed  her  to  explore  the  envi- 
rons, and  she  discovered  that  Treganna  was 
situated  on  bare  green  downs,  with  hardly  a 
bush  within  sight  of  it,  and  with  nothing  to 
vary  the  prospect  but  the  sea.     The  house  was 
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of  the  darkest  brick,  a  long  extended  front 
with  a  number  of  small  windows  in  thick  white 
frames,  and  the  downs  rising  around  higher 
than  the  little  eminence  on  which  the  house 
was  built,  allowed  no  other  object  distant  above 
a  mile  to  be  visible  to  its  inmates. 

Olinda  returned  from  her  walk  rather  dis- 
couraged by  her  observations,  but  by  moving 
a  book-case  into  the  smallest  drawing-room, 
and  ordering  drugget  to  cover  the  floor,  with 
some  other  little  arrangements,  she  hoped  to 
make  her  sitting-room  at  least  to  wear  an 
aspect  of  more  comfort.  By  the  end  of  the 
week,  she  had  in  some  measure  succeeded. 

On  the  Sunday  after  her  arrival,  she  was 
surprised  to  hear  the  door-bell  ring,  and  a 
servant  announced  that  INIiss  Scudamore  was 
come  to  wait  upon  her  ladyship.  01inda''s  first 
inclination  was  to  say  "  not  at  home,"  but 
remembering  that  Lord  Sedley  and  Lady  Mar- 
diston  had  mentioned  Scudamore  as  the  name 
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of  the  pious  Curate  they  wished  her  to  receive, 
and  guessing  the  Miss  to  be  his  daughter,  she 
admitted  her. 

The  young   lady  who   entered  appeared    to 
be  about  nineteen  years  old ;    her   figure  was 
beautiful,  rather  below  the  middle  size,  as  it  is 
called,  and  her  face,  rather  singularly  pretty 
than  perfect,  derived  its  most  striking  attrac- 
tion from  the  most  dazzlingly  fair  and  florid 
complexion,  a  perfect  mouth,  with  full  lips  of 
remarkably   brilliant   red,    and    long   profuse 
ringlets   of  hght  nut-brown   hair,  which   were 
now  rather  deranged  by  the  sea-breeze.     She 
was  plainly   dressed,   in    a   chintz   gown   and 
coarse  straw  bonnet ;  but  it  was  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  see  so  bright  a  creature  without  some 
pleasure  and  surprise.     She  bore  in  her  hand 
a  little   flat  green  basket   laden  with    flowers, 
and  presented  herself  with  much  timidity,  per- 
haps rather  awkwardly.     After  some  muttered 
words,   she  laid  her  basket  on   the   table  and 
said,  "  that  Mr.  Scudamore,  believing  that  the 
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garden  at  Treganna  was  rather  out  of  order, 
had  desired  her  to  take  the  liberty  of  offering 
these  flowers  to  her  ladyship,  who,  if  she  was 
fond  of  a  garden,  would  perhaps  allow  them 
the  pleasure  of  supplying  her  frequently." 

Olinda,  exceedingly  struck  with  the  charms 
of  her  visiter,  received  her  and  her  gift  with 
cordiality  and  grace.  Her  own  distinguished 
beauty  and  elegant  manner  produced  a  favour- 
able impression,  and  the  young  lady  was  soon 
at  her  ease,  and  talked  without  remembering 
the  awful  fact  that  her  auditor  was  a  person  of 
the  first  fashion. 

Lady  Sedley  having  inquired  if  there  were 
any  pretty  places  for  walks  or  rides,  the 
visiter  replied  — "  Yes,  a  great  many,  in  parti- 
cular an  old  ruin  about  four  miles  off." 

"  Pray  what  was  it  originally  —a  castle  or  a 
convent  ? '' 

"  Really,  I  don't  know.  I  have  heard  a 
great  deal  about  it,  but  I  quite  forget;  but 
Mr.  Scudamore  remembers.  He  knows  all 
c  2 
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those  sort  of  things,  and  will  be  happy  to  tell 
you  about  it." 

"  The  view  from  this  house  is  so  confined, 
except  towards  the  sea,  by  those  higher  green 
downs,  that  I  have  not  yet  an  idea  of  the 
neighbourhood  ;  but  I  suppose  there  are  not 
many  gentlemen's  places  very  near." 

"  Oh  no ;  this  is  a  very  solitary  situation 
indeed :  it  is  a  very  wild  parish,  only  filled 
with  poor  people.  Mr.  Scudamore  says  he 
likes  it  the  better ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  have  so 
much  to  do,  that  except  sometimes  of  an  even- 
ing,  I  hardly  wish  for  company." 

"  I  dare  say  you  are  musical ;  music  is  a 
great  resource  in  retirement." 

"  No,  I  have  neither  voice  nor  ear,  which  is 
a  great  pity,  for  Mr.  Scudamore  understands 
music,  and  sang  very  well  formerly.  He  used 
to  wish  /  did,  but  really  I  am  so  much  en- 
gaged at  home,  that,  I  often  tell  him,  if  I  did 
play  and  sing,  I  should  not  have  time  for 
either." 
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"  Perhaps  you  draw  ?" 

'*  Not  since  I  left  school :  while  I  was  there 
I  did  several  things,  but  now  I  have  not  time. 
Indeed  Mr.  Scudamore  did  not  like  the  way  I 
was  taught." 

"  Do  you  draw  landscape  or  figures  ?"" 

"  Oh  !  neither :  I  used  to  draw  butterflies 
and  flowers  for  skreens.  At  that  sort  of  thing 
Miss  Markham  thought  me.  her  best  scholar, 
but  Mr.  Scudamore  thought  I  could  not  draw 
at  all ;  and  I  soon  found  how  much  I  should 
have  to  do  without  that." 

"  Upon  the  whole,  perhaps  one's  time  is  bet- 
ter spent  in  reading." 

"  So  Mr.  Scudamore  says,  but  I  really  never 
cared  for  books;  and  now  that  I  have  so  much 
to  do,  I  really  never  open  one  for  my  own 
pleasure :  sometimes,  to  be  sure,  Mr.  Scuda- 
more desires  me." 

Olinda  admired  the  dutiful  disposition  of  the 
young  lady,  and  felt  some  wonder  at  the  en- 
grossing nature  of  her  occupation,  whatever  it 
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might  be ;  but  politeness  forbade  her  inquiring, 
and  the  visiter  departed,  saying  Mr.  Scudamore 
would  have  the  honour  of  waiting  upon  Lady 
Sedley  in  a  day  or  two  ;  at  present  he  was 
unavoidably  absent  on  business  which  might 
detain  him  for  a  short  time. 

Lady  Sedley  made  a  complete  scrutiny  of 
her  abode,  in  search  of  a  library,  but  could 
only  find  Sterne"'s  *'  Sentimental  Journey,"'  the 
lively  affectation  of  which  has  caused  so  much 
dull  affectation  in  his  contemporary  imitators. 
"  The  Man  of  Feeling,"  well  thumbed,  issued 
from  the  housekeeper's  room;  and  some  vo- 
lumes of  Marmontel,  Crebillon,  and  the  "  Hen- 
riade,"  were  extracted  from  the  late  lord's  dress- 
ing-room. "  A  Treatise  on  Farriery,"  and  a 
large  collection  of  old  Arriettes  Fran9oises,  were 
the  only  other  specimens  of  printing  in  the 
house  ;  for  the  former  library  had  been  removed 
to  another  seat  in  Norfolk,  and  sold  with  it. 
Another  effort  on  Lady  Sedley 's  part,  and  she 
obtained  books  from  London. 
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She  received  a  short  letter  from  her  husband, 
saying,  that  if  all  went  well,  he  hoped  to  see  her 
before  a  year  was  over  ;  and  that  Pulcheria  was 
anxious  —  inexpi^essibly  anxious  —  about  her. 
From  Lady  Mardiston  she  received  a  dispatch 
containing  a  very  liberal  provision  of  good  ad- 
vice, concluding  with  a  hope  that  she  had 
availed  herself  of  this  favourable  opportunity 
of  cultivating  Mr.  Scudamore's  acquaintance. 

Olinda,  like  the  Athenian  people,  who,  tired 
of  hearing  Aristides  called  "  the  Just,"'  were 
beginning  to  get  quite  provoked  at  being  al- 
ways referred  to  this  Mentor,  had  nearly  lost 
all  temper,  when,  just  as  she  had  finished,  she 
was  informed  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Scudamore 
was  below. 

In  a  very  ill  humour  she  descended,  inwardly 
resolving  not  to  be  at  home  in  future  to  one  in 
whom,  from  Lady  Mardiston's  recommendation, 
she  expected  to  find  a  censor  and  a  spy.  On 
entering  her  drawing-room,  she  found  that  gen- 
tleman's appearance  very  unlike   her  anticipa- 
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tion.  Mr.  Scudamore  was  very  tall,  graceful, 
and  well  proportioned ;  indeed  so  remarkably 
distinguished  in  figure,  that  few  could  have 
passed  him  without  observation  ;  and  appa- 
rently he  could  not  long  have  passed  his  twenty- 
seventh  year.  His  hair  was  of  that  jet-black 
shade  which  appears  to  have  had  gold  dust 
strewed  over  it,  and  waved  rather  than  curled  : 
his  brows  and  eyelashes  were  still  more  black  ; 
but  his  eyes  were  light  blue,  their  habitual 
expression  grave  and  acute  —  but  they  fre- 
quently gave  forth  a  wild,  fierce,  determined 
glance,  which  seemed  to  intimate  that  "  there 
was  in  him  something  dangerous,''  which  reason 
well  "  might  fear  :""  his  smile  was  rare,  and  me- 
lancholy ;  his  voice  sweet,  but  singularly  low 
and  deep. 

Olinda  found,  in  the  course  of  a  very  few 
minutes'  conversation,  that  the  young  lady  who, 
before  she  saw  him,  she  had  fancied  was  his 
daughter,  and  when  she  saw  him  she  concluded 
to  be  his  sister,  had  been,  in  fact,  for  five  years 
his  wife. 
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The  prejudice  Lady  Sedley  had  conceived 
against  him  immediately  gave  way.  His  man- 
ners were  those  of  the  best  society,  and  his  con- 
versation very  agreeable  ;  though  so  far  from 
attempting  to  make  himself  so,  there  was  some- 
thing which  rather  awed  and  checked  those 
who  talked  with  him  :  and  though  his  manner 
toOlinda  was  respectful  and  well-bred,  she  felt, 
with  that  particular  intuition  which  belongs  to 
womankind,  that  he  disliked  and  thought  ill  of 
her. 

The  last  might  be  the  consequence  of  the 
evil  report  he  would  be  sure  to  hear  of  her 
from  Lady  Mardiston  ;  but  that  a  man  of  liis 
age  should  dislike  a  beautiful  young  woman  of 
her's,  who  was  perfectly  unaffected  and  graceful, 
seemed  entirely  unaccountable.  She  had  been 
used  to  constant  admiration  in  society,  and 
could  not  understand  how  she  had  at  Icntrth 
met  with  a  man  who  did  not  even  afford  her 
that  slight  and  general  approbation  that  at 
least  her  beauty  and  manners  deserved  ;  and  she 
c  5 
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felt  that  from  one  who  appeared  to  be  so  diffi- 
cult the  most  subdued  tokens  of  approbation 
would  have  been  more  flattering,  than  where  it 
would  have  been  most  plenteously  accorded; 
and  that  timidity  and  discouragement  stole 
over  her,  which  usually  affects  persons  of  vanity 
and  sensibility  when  they  know  they  displease. 

A  pious  old  lady,  aunt  to  Lord  Sedley,  who 
had  heard  Lady  Mardiston''s  account  of  her 
sister-in-law,  had  written  to  Mr.  Scudamore,  to 
request  he  would  endeavour  to  reform  Lady 
Sedley,  whose  coquetry  and  giddiness  had  given 
so  much  pain  to  her  husband  and  his  family  ; 
Mr.  Scudamore  was  therefore  much  prejudiced 
against  one  who  had  been  thus  recommended 
to  his  acquaintance. 

The  church  at  Treganna  was  very  near  the 
house,  and  Olinda  went  to  hear  Mr.  Scudamore 
preach  the  Sunday  after  her  arrival.  He  be- 
gan with  a  cold  and  gloomy  air,  but  gradually 
animating,  preached  with  a  fervour  and  eager- 
ness which   startled  all  who  listened,  and  evi- 
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dently  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  humble 
congregation.  Olinda  feared  and  respected  him 
more,  and  disliked  him  less,  than  she  expected 
to  have  done ;  reproached  herself  for  resolving 
not  to  know  these  good  people;  and  next  day 
went  to  return  the  visit  of  Mr.  Scudamore. 
But  lest  others  should  fall  into  any  mistake 
respecting  the  family,  it  is  proper  to  recall  some 
particulars  of  the  past  life  of  Paul  Scudamore. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Edward  Scudamore  was  the  elder  of  two 
brothers,  the  only  remaining  members  of  a  very 
old  family,  which  had  for  some  ages  enjoyed  a 
large  property  in  Yorkshire.  Edward,  very 
early  in  life,  married  an  heiress,  in  right  of 
whom  he  obtained  a  much  larger  fortune  than 
that  which  he  inherited.  He  was  of  what  is 
called  an  anxious  temper ;  that  is,  there  were 
few  occurrences  out  of  which  he  could  not  ex- 
tract some  matter  to  fret  over  ;  and  in  addition 
to  this  discontented  and  peevish  spirit,  he  was 
subject  to  fits  of  violent  passion,  which  almost 
deprived  him  of  reason,  when  crossed  or  offend- 
ed :  otherwise,  he  was  not  an  ill-natured  or  un- 
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just  man.  His  wife  became  the  mother  of  a  boy, 
whom  both  parents  regarded  with  adoration, 
though  from  an  accident  in  childhood,  he  be- 
came affected  with  epileptic  fits,  that,  to  all 
eyes  but  those  of  his  parents,  were  evidently 
wearing  out  both  life  and  reason. 

Mr.  Scudamore's  younger  brother,  John,  had 
entered  the  army  ;  he  proved  a  careless  and 
idle  prodigal,  and  gave  his  family  much  dis- 
quiet by  a  turn  for  play,  and  various  acts  of 
imprudence,  which  excited  great  anxiety  in 
all  belonging  to  him ;  but  they  hoped  that 
years  would  bring  prudence,  and  waited  for 
that  expected  gift  of  time  with  tolerable  pa- 
tience, till  John,  being  quartered  in  a  solitary 
part  of  the  country,  fell  passionately  in  love 
with  the  daughter  of  a  small  farmer,  and  mar- 
ried her ;  for  which  act  of  folly  his  family,  who 
were  extremely  proud  of  their  descent,  finally 
renounced  him,  and  for  some  years  he  followed 
his  regiment,  suffering  all  a  poor  man  with  the 
habits  of  a  rich  one  is  sure  to  suffer,  and  which 
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was  augmented  by  a  rapidly-increasing  family, 
a  helpless  and  sickly  wife,  till  every  year  caused 
him  to  wonder  how  he  should  be  able  to  live 
through  the  next. 

When  his  children,  however,  began  to  rise 
beyond  infancy,  a  different  kind  of  sorrow  await- 
ed him ;  one  by  one  they  perished,  till  only  the 
youngest,  a  boy,  remained,  when  his  regiment 
was  ordered  to  the  West  Indies.  Ere  they  de- 
parted, his  wife  prevailed  on  him  to  leave  little 
Paul  in  the  care  of  an  old  servant,  who  was 
contented  with  the  prospect  of  a  scanty  and 
uncertain  remuneration,  and  suffered  the  little 
boy  to  run  about  his  cottage  among  his  own. 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Scudamore  proceeded  to  their 
destination,  and  both  soon  sank  under  the 
influence  of  its  fatal  climate. 

The  intelligence  of  their  deaths  reached  Mr. 
Scudamore  at  a  moment  when  his  home  also 
was  the  abode  of  misery  and  desolation  ;  his 
only  son,  who  had  been  declining  for  years, 
was  then  on  his  death-bed.     The  parents  were 
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at  length  forced  to  own  to  themselves  they 
should  soon  be  childless,  and  were  overwhelmed 
by  the  conviction. 

The  miserable  are  often  full  of  self-reproach 
for  what,  in  happier  times,  appeared  justifiable 
conduct.  Edward  Scudamore,  when  he  saw 
his  son  expire,  for  the  first  time  was  conscious 
that  he  deserved  to  have  the  share  of  this 
world,  which  had  so  hardened  his  heart,  crum- 
ble away ;  he  had  been  without  compassion  to 
his  brother's  family,  and 

"  The  child  before  him  is  his  own." 

His  wife  shared  those  feelings,  and  besought 
him  to  seek  for  his  brother''s  surviving  child, 
which  was  accordingly  brought  to  them. 

Her  first  cares  to  little  Paul,  and  those  of  his 
uncle,  were  yielded  as  a  duty,  and  his  sight 
was  painful,  as  it  reminded  her  of  her  irrepa- 
rable loss ;  but  gradually  Paul  became  a  source 
of  interest,  and  they  found  there  was  no  conso- 
lation  so  soothing  and  certain,  as  the  endeavour 
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to  save  others  from  what  is  irremediable  as 
regards  you. 

There  is  an  anecdote  current  in  Spain,  France, 
and  Scotland,  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  truth 
of  this  feeling.  In  the  Scotish  version  of  the 
story,  a  lover  endeavoured  to  swim  across  the 
Annan  to  see  his  mistress,  and  was  drowned 
in  the  attempt.  The  ballad  closes  with  her 
resolution  to  build  a  bridge  across  the  stream, 

"  That  it  never  more  may  true-love  sever." 

In  the  Spanish,  a  mother  loses  her  latest  idol — 
her  fair  young  son,  and  sought  the  same 
consolation. 

Paul  Scudamore  was  so  intelligent  and  en- 
gaging —  so  singularly  beautiful  and  remark- 
able as  a  child,  that  from  being  an  amusement 
he  grew  an  object  of  pride  and  vanity,  was 
caressed,  and  rather  spoiled  by  his  friends. 

Mrs.  Scudamore  did  not  long  survive  her 
son,  and  Paul  was  considered  as  his  uncle's 
heir,  who  indeed  avowed  an  intention  of  leaving 
him  his  whole  fortune ;   and  by  the  expensive 
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education  given  him,  and  the  liberality  with 
which  even  his  amusements  were  provided,  he 
was  encouraged  to  live  as  one  destined  to  pos- 
sess a  large  property. 

He  was  not,  however,  faultless :  he  was  pas- 
sionate and  wilful  in  no  common  degree,  and 
when  bent  on  obtaining  any  object,  often  dis- 
covered a  sort  of  reckless  determination,  sur- 
prising for  his  age;  and  some  of  his  uncle's 
friends  would  say,  after  any  remarkable  exhi- 
bition of  it — "  Ought  not  that  to  be  checked  ?" 
while  others,  more  reserved,  shook  their  heads 
in  silence.  But  Mr.  Scudamore  used  to  reply, 
"  All  that  will  go  off;  all  the  Scudamores  like 
to  have  their  own  way.  Paul  is  not  a  bit  worse 
than  poor  John  and  I  were  at  his  age.  I  like  a 
boy  to  have  some  spirit  :  he  is  exactly  like  us 
all,  I  assure  you.  I  should  know  him  to  be  a 
Scudamore  anywhere." 

Meantime  Paul  was  so  healthy,  happy,  and 
indulged,  that  his  moments  of  irritation  were 
very  rare;   whether  at   home,   at   Eton,    or  at 
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college,  he  had  his  own  way.    He  had  rather 
more  than  a  fair  share  of  success  in  his  school; 
he  was  vain  and  intellectual,  learned  quickly, 
remembered  well,  and  his  masters  told  his  uncle 
that  young  Mr.  Scudamore  would  be  a  very 
distinguished  man.  However,  his  habits  did  not 
improve;   he   committed   so   many   imprudent 
acts,  and  spent  so  much  money  at  college,  that 
his  tutors  sometimes  thought  that  Mr.  Paul 
would  be  '  rather  a  wild  young  man  ;'  and  the 
indications  upon  which  this  opinion  was  found- 
ed, grew  every  day  more  frequent,  till  even  his 
partial  uncle  had  been  more  than  once  forced 
to  allow  that  Paul  was  '  a  troublesome  lad  "*  to 
govern,  and  spent  a  great  deal  too  much  money 
for  his  age.     The  year  after,  old  Mr.  Scuda- 
more  had    several   furious   quarrels   with    his 
protegee,  which  were  made  up  on  the  sincere 
and  fervent  penitence  manifested  by  Paul. 

At  length  a  circumstance  occurred  which 
created  a  violent  division  between  the  uncle  and 
nephew.     Intelligence    arrived   at    Scudamore 
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Hall,  that  Paul  had  fallen  desperately  in  love 
with  a  young  and  beautiful  widow,  at  Scar- 
borough, who  bore  a  very  doubtful  reputation, 
and  was  many  years  older  than  he  was.  Scenes 
of  the  most  frightful  violence  took  place,  and, 
much  as  Paul  appeared  to  love  his  uncle,  and 
reluctant  to  oppose  him,  he  evinced  such  com- 
plete devotion  to  Mrs.  Barlow,  that  all  their 
friends  thought  further  opposition  was  vain ; 
and  one  night,  after  long  contention,  Paul  quit- 
ted the  house  and  rode  back  to  Scarborough, 
resolved  to  marry,  at  the  hazard  of  being 
renounced  for  ever  by  his  uncle. 

Mrs.  Barlow's  house  was  at  some  distance 
from  Scarborough ;  it  was  surrounded  by  a 
little  lawn,  and  enclosed  by  a  paling.  A  door 
in  the  paling  offered  a  shorter  way  to  the  house 
than  going  by  the  carriage  entrance,  and  Paul 
availed  himself  of  it.  As  he  approached  the 
verandah,  which  was  outside  the  drawing-room, 
he  felt  a  momentary  hesitation  at  the  idea  of 
repeating  to  Mrs.  Barlow  the  harsh  determina- 
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tion  of  his  uncle,  which  must  necessarily  grieve 
and  mortify  her ;  he  paused  and  stepped  back 
out  of  sight,  in  order  to  prepare  the  least  grating 
manner  of  making  the  announcement.  While 
musing,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  open  win- 
dows, which  were  down  to  the  ground,  and 
under  the  verandah,  he  beheld  Mrs.  Barlow 
enter  the  drawing-room  accompanied  by  Lord 

M ,  one  of  the  most  profligate  of  his  college 

companions :  they  were  both  laughing,  and  sat 
down  with  their  backs  to  the  window. 

Lord  M exclaimed,  "  Well,  that 's  too 

good! — it's  impossible! — it  can't  be  true!"' 
To  which  Mrs.  Barlow  replied,  "  I  assure  you 
I  am  serious;  he  is  gone  to  gain  the  uncle's 
consent." 

"  Impossible! — he  will  never  grant  it! — he 
would  as  soon  marry  you  himself." 

"  That  would  do  as  well ;  but  if  he  refuses 
it,  we  shall  marry  and  be  forgiven  afterwards.*" 

"  Well,  we  must  all  be  upon  our  good  be- 
haviour when  you  are  Mrs.  Scudamore." 
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''  Indeed  you  must,  for  Paul  is  very  violent 
and  chivalrous." 

"  What  a  simple  fellow  !" 

Here  they  both  laughed  heartily. 

It  was  not  only  this  strange  dialogue,  and 
the  familiar  air  of  the  speakers,  that  shocked 
and  surprised  Paul ;  but  it  had  so  chanced  that 
the  day  he  had  last  seen  Mrs.  Barlow,  in 
speaking  to  her  of  some  college  transaction, 
he  had  accidentally  asked  if  she  was  acquaint- 
ed, or  had  ever   met  with    Lord   M ;    to 

which  she  had  replied  very  naturally,  "  that 
she  had  never  even  seen  him,  and  from  what 
she  had  heard  of  him,  thought  she  should  not 
like  to  make  his  acquaintance."' 

When  Scudamore  had  in  some  measure  re- 
covered his  shock,  he  entered  the  drawing-room, 
and  sat  down  resting  his  head  on  his  hand. 
Mrs.    Barlow,     who    had    accompanied    Lord 

M to   the  front  door    to    see  him   mount 

his  horse,  soon  returned ;  and  a  terrible  expla- 
nation took  place. 
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Paul  returned  to  his  uncle,  and  deplored 
his  illusion  with  so  much  penitent  feeling,  abr 
jured  his  love  and  disobedience  so  entirely, 
that  he  once  more  obtained  pardon.  A  long 
illness,  the  consequence  of  his  disappointment, 
brought  him  to  the  gates  of  death  ;  and  when 
he  recovered,  he  expressed  a  wish  to  leave 
college,  and  study  with  some  clergyman  in  the 
country,  where  he  would  be  out  of  the  way 
of  every  thing  that  could  distract  his  atten- 
tion. 

Mr.  Scudamore  senior  applauded  this  pro- 
posal, and  took  some  pains  to  find  a  gentleman 
of  learning  and  talent  who  would  receive  Paul 
as  an  inmate,  and  direct  his  studies ;  and  fur- 
ther, he  took  some  pains  to  find  a  Mentor  who 
had  no  juvenile  and  attractive  female  belonging 
to  his  establishment.  Such  a  man  was  found  in 
Wales,  and  Paul  was  consigned  to  his  care ;  the 
lady,  his  sister,  who  presided  over  the  house, 
had  attained  the  mature  age  of  sixty,  and  from 
youth  to  age  had  brought  a  squint  of  wonder- 
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ful  obliquity,  so  that  Mr.  Scudamore  senior 
saw  with  pleasure  that  she  was  not  likely  to 
divert  his  nephew  from  his  studies,  or  tempt 
him  from  his  obedience. 

Paul  continued  for  four  months  a  model  of 
diligence  and  indifference,  and  all  went  well. 
About  the  fifth  month  of  this  tranquil  era 
Miss  Locke  (the  tutor''s  sister)  was  much  in- 
commoded by  a  complaint  in  her  eyes,  which 
interrupted  her  notability  and  tried  her  temper. 
Condemned  for  some  months  to  a  dark  room, 
and  the  exercise  of  a  deputy  in  her  household 
duties,  she  brought  to  her  assistance  the  orphan 
daughter  of  a  deceased  brother,  whose  good 
humour,  docihty,  and  active  obedience,  pro- 
mised to  supply  all  she  wanted. 

It  chanced  that  Jessy  was  singularly  lovely, 
and  her  manner  was  so  gentle  and  modest,  that 
it  would  have  been  pardonable  in  persons  well 
acquainted  with  the  world,  if,  in  observing  her, 
they  did  not  immediately  discover  the  absence 
of  the  grace  of  fashion  in  her  manner,  or  any 
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particular  indication  of  mind  in  her  counte- 
nance. 

Youth,  health,  and  animal  spirits,  give  a 
lively  look  which  for  some  years  supplies  the 
play  of  countenance  belonging  to  talent ;  and 
those  who  are  not  very  accurate  observers,  are 
quite  amazed, 

"  When  the  form  which  was  fashioned  as  light  as  a  fay's, 
Has  assumed  a  proportion  more  round  ; 
And  the  eye  which  was  wild  as  a  falcon's  at  gaze, 
Looks  soberly  now  on  the  ground," 

to  find  the  glowing,  gay,  animated,  sylph-like 
girl,  transformed  into  a  pale,  dull,  composed 
matron,  either  knitting  her  brow  over  a  calcu- 
lation of  what  Jack's  schooling  cost  last  year, 
or  heading  a  band  of  nurses  round  ten  patients 
in  the  whooping-cough. 

When  Jessy  blushed,  which  happened  every 
moment,  when  her  laugh  showed  the  most 
pearl-like  teeth,  and  changed  the  expression  of 
the  most  coral-looking  lips,  it  appeared  as  if 
a  great  change  had   taken  place  in  her  coun- 
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tenance,  which  in  fact  was  susceptible  of  very 
little  alteration. 

The  only  amusement  Paul  enjoyed  in   Mr. 
Locke'*s   retreat,  was  reading,    or  walking,    or 
solitary  riding.   A  young  companion,  even  of  his 
own  sex,  would  have  been  a  very  agreeable  ad- 
dition in  his  monotonous  society  ;  but  a  young 
and  beautiful  girl  was  much  more  so,  and  very 
soon  he  became  very  attentive  to  her.     It  could 
hardly  be  expected  that  Mr.  Locke  should  see 
with     much    regret    the    partiality    Scudamore 
began  to  show  ;  and  Miss  I.ocke,  the  aunt,  did 
not   feel    herself  bound    to    check    it.      PauTs 
uncle  had  no  idea  that  he  was  exposed  to  such 
temptation. 

Several  months  therefore  elapsed  in  peace 
on  all  sides  :  old  Miss  Locke,  restored  to  health, 
resumed  her  mild  control  over  the  pies  and 
custards  ;  her  eyes  were  again  strong  enough 
to  see  every  tiling  but  Paul  walking  with  Jessy, 
who  enjoyed  unbounded  leisure  since  lier  aunt's 
restoration,  and  that  leisure  was  given  txclu- 
VOL.  11.  D 
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sively  to  Paul.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
he  was  very  much  devoted  to  his  studies  (par- 
ticularly mathematics)  after  he  found  that 
Jessy  walked  every  day  by  the  river  side;  he 
divided  his  time  like  that  active  Sultan  Oros- 
mane,  who  gives 

"  Une  heure  au  soins  de  son  empire, 
El  le  reste  du  jour  ^toit  tout  a  Zaire." 

Such  a  state  of  things  had  endured  about 
eight  months,  and  as  yet  was  not  known  at 
Scudamore  Hall,  because  the  '  modest  mansion' 
of  Mr.  Locke  was  surrounded  by  Welsh  moun- 
tains, the  name  of  each  consisting  of  fourteen  or 
more  consonants,  clinging  to  a  couple  of  vowels. 
Sheep,  goats,  and  waterfalls  were  numerous, 
but  neighbours  there  were  none ;  had  any  exist- 
ed, they  would  undoubtedly  have  detailed  the 
loves  of  Paul  and  Jessy  to  old  Mr.  Scudamore, 
with  every  possible  unfavourable  circumstance 
their  fancies  could  suggest. 

Those  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  living 
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in  a  large  society,  where  every  man  is  more  con- 
versant with  and  a  better  judge  of  his  neigh- 
bour's affairs  than  his  own,  would  be  astonished 
to  learn  with  what  resignation  these  poor  Welsh 
recluses  bore  such  a  privation,  and  continued  to 
struggle  on,  without  either  sympathy  or  animad- 
version. 

PauPs  happiness  was  not  destined  however  to 
last  quite  as  long  as  King  Porsenna's  holiday 
of  three  hundred  years.  The  first  shock  it  re- 
ceived was  from  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Boddington, 
the  landlord's  agent,  who,  happening  to  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  remain  one  inclement  day  under 
Mr.  Locke's  roof,  was  excessively  struck  with 
Jessy's  beauty,  and,  after  a  series  of  very  fre- 
quent visits,  proposed  to  marry  her. 

Though  there  was  nothing  unlikely  or  un- 
suitable in  the  agent  proposing  for  the  curate's 
niece,  it  was  an  event  entirely  unexpected  to  all 
the  parties  concerned. 

Jessy  had  been  so  much  occupied  in  listening 
d2 
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to  the  aristocratic  Jleurettes  of  Scudamore,  that 
she  had  never  thought  about  the  possibility  of 
hearing  anything  similar  from  Mr.  Boddington. 

Paul  had  never  supposed  that  personage 
could  raise  his  eyes  to  the  beautiful  Jessy — the 
object  of  his  affection ;  and  the  only  circum- 
stance that  attracted  his  attention  was,  what  he 
considered  the  extreme  insolence  of  Boddington, 
in  regarding  Jessy  sometimes  with  a  protracted 
gaze  of  several  minutes,  and  addressing  his  con- 
versation to  her  when  she  was  conversing  with 
Paul.  It  seemed  the  height  of  presumption  in 
Boddington  to  contemplate,  or  even  to  discern 
her  beauty  ;  and  Paul's  manner  to  him  assumed 
a  tinge  of  sarcastic  contempt,  that,  had  he  not 
had  the  double  preoccupation  of  love  and  busi- 
ness, could  not  fail  to  have  excited  his  notice, 
and  perhaps  his  resentment. 

Persons  who  have  lived  lonoj  enough  in  this 
world  to  know  how  much  more  it  promises  than 
it  gives,  are  more  easily  contented  with  the 
fulfilment     of     moderate     expectations,     than 
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anxious  to  risk  much  for  doubtful  and  distant 
gain.  It  is  the  "  rash  young,""*  who  gamble  for 
life"*s  highest  prizes,  and  will  not  be  content 
with  less.  Mr.  Locke,  therefore,  in  spite  of 
his  complacent  view  of  Paul's  early  attentions 
to  Jessy,  now  that  he  saw  a  rich  and  respectable 
match  in  his  own  sphere  offered  to  her  accept- 
ance, began  to  consider  that,  in  all  likelihood, 
old  Mr.  Scudamore  would  furiously  oppose 
Jessy  becoming  his  niece,  and  perhaps  prevent 
it ;  but  she  could  not  fail  to  be  approved  of  by 
all  possible  Boddingtons,  and,  if  she  was  not, 
her  lover  was  rich  and  independent. 

As  women  are  more  romantic  and  unreason- 
able than  men,  at  least  I  am  afraid  so.  Miss 
Locke  was  longer  in  coming  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion ;  but  at  last  she  also  was  converted  to  the 
interests  of  Mr.  Boddington. 

In  romances,  love  is  made  in  bowers  of  roses, 
counsel  given  by  picturesque  silver-headed  pa- 
rents in  gorgeous  chambers,  but  in  real  life  the 
setting  of  the  picture  is  not  so  graceful.     I  am 
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obliged  to  own,  that  when  Jessy  was  first  as- 
sailed by  a  volley  of  good  advice,  rapidly  ut- 
tered by  her  stumpy  aunt,  she  was  engaged  in 
the  undignified  employment  of  tying  covers  on 
pots  of  preserves,  in  a  little  brick-floored  room 
sacred  to  the  higher  culinary  mysteries  of  the 
family;  and  though  she  herself,  her  rosy  cheek, 
and  nut-brov/n  ringlets,  looked  "  bright  as  the 
bow  that  spans  the  storm,"  the  tight  ash-co- 
loured  curls  which    shaded   her   aunt's    brow 
were  a  good  deal  awry,   so  was  the  brown  silk 
net  worn  to  restrain  them ;  her  right-hand  bore 
a  spoon,  which,  to  enforce  her  reasoning,  she 
frequently  struck  against  the  palm  of  her  left. 
While  Jessy  tied  and  cut   the   packthread  in 
meek  silence,  a  single  tear  strayed  down  her 
smooth  cheek ;  for  she  by  no  means  emulated 
the  furious   sorrow  of  the   shrewish   Mary   de 
Medicis,  of  whom  it  is  reported,  that  she  wept 
with   so  much  violence  that  her  tears  darted 
forward  instead  of  trickling  down. 

The  interview  which  explained  to  Jessy  the 
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hopes  of  Mr.  Boddington,  and  the  wishes  of  her 
aunt  and  uncle,  was  no  sooner  over,  than  she 
repaired  to  the  river  side,  of  which  PauPs  win- 
dow gave  a  good  view  :  he  soon  joined  her,  and 
heard  with  the  greatest  indignation  and  surprise 
the  details  of  all  that  had  passed,  then  hastened 
to  Mr.  Locke,  to  whom  he  communicated  the 
affection  which  subsisted  between  Jessy  and 
himself,  and  their  mutual  determination  to 
marry. 

Mr.  Locke  heard  him  patiently,  but  expressed 
his  doubts  respecting  Mr.  Scudamore  senior 
consenting  to  the  match, — doubts  which  Paul 
would  not  admit  as  rational,  for  he,  seeing  Jessy 
mild  and  modest  in  manner,  and  most  lovely  in 
person,  gave  her  credit  for  every  virtue  under 
Heaven,  and  imagined  his  uncle  must  do  the 
same,  and  though  he  recollected  the  opposition 
given  to  his  early  passion  for  Mrs.  Barlow,  he 
considered  objections  to  Jessy's  character  could 
not  be  made  as  in  that  case:  he  would  liave  ample 
fortune  for  both ;  and  her  humble  origin  was 
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not  worth  a  thought.  Such  at  least  was  the  way 
he  settled  the  matter  in  his  own  mind,  when  he 
flew  to  Scudamore  Hall  to  ask  his  uncle's  con- 
sent, having  engaged  his  tutor  to  wait  the  event 
of  his  application  before  he  replied  to  Mr.  Bod- 
dington  :  which  was  the  only  concession  to  be 
obtained  from  Mr.  Locke,  who  was  full  of  evil 
forebodings  as  to  the  result. 

Jessy,  to  whom  Paul  had  communicated  his 
own  sanguine  feelings,  already  considered  her- 
self as  Mrs.  Scudamore ;  and  her  aunt,  better 
acquainted  with  the  cookery-book  than  the 
world,  caught  a  part  of  their  confidence,  from 
thinking  Paul  must  know  his  relation  best,  and 
such  security  could  not  be  felt  without  grounds 
for  it. 

Paul  arrived,  was  received  with  great  plea- 
sure by  his  uncle,  who,  when  they  were  on  good 
terms,  was  very  proud  of  him. 

'*  Well,  my  dear  fellow,"  he  exclaimed,  *'  so 
you  could  not  stay  longer  without  coming  to 
look  at  the  old  Hall ;  here  it  stands,  you  see, 
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which  is  more  than  I  can  do  in  it,  with  this  con- 
founded gout.  Why,  Paul,  you  are  growing 
still,  my  boy  !  you  look  taller  than  when  you 
left  me  ;  you  are  two  inches  at  least  taller  than 
your  father  or  me  :  a  pretty  good  pattern  of  the 
Scudamores !  I  need  not  be  ashamed  to  show 
it  anywhere.  We  were  all  well  enough,  but 
you  beat  us  all.  It  is  lucky  for  all  the  pretty 
girls  in  England  that  you  have  been  living  on  a 
Welsh  mountain  these  eighteen  months  !" 

While  Mr.  Scudamore  was  surveying  his 
nephew  with  triumphant  admiration,  Paul 
hardly  heard  the  compliments  on  his  personal 
beauty  ;  but  at  the  words  "  pretty  girls,"'  he 
changed  colour,  and  prepared  to  say  something 
relative  to  the  subject  which  brought  him  there, 
but  it  died  away  on  his  tongue.  He  sat  down, 
pulled  off  his  glove  and  put  it  on  again  —  a 
sort  of  boding  heaviness  hung  about  him. 

Mr.   Scudamore  was  in  unusual   spirits  and 
good  humour  during  dinner;  he  spoke  constant- 
ly, and  Paul  was  scarcely  called  on  for  more 
d5 
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than  monosyllabic  assents.  They  drew  their 
chairs  to  the  fire,  the  servants  retired,  and  Mr. 
Scudamore  began  talking  of  a  neighbouring 
peer  who  had  lately  been  comparing  gout  with 
him  ;  and  he  concluded,  "  By  the  by,  Paul,  his 
daughter  would  some  day  make  a  very  nice 
wife  for  you  ;  she  is  very  pretty,  and  will  have 
six  thousand  a  year,  and  their  family,  you 
know,  is  much  the  best  in  this  county/' 

This  opening,  though  not  certainly  the  most 
encouraging,  enabled  Paul,  (who  had  cultivated 
his  resolution  for  the  three  preceding  hours, 
and  drank  nearly  a  bottle  of  Madeira  in  the 
process,)  to  begin  his  case.  He  described  Jessy's 
merits  and  his  own  attachment,  the  necessity  of 
finding  a  suitable  companion  for  life,  the  difii- 
culty  of  uniting  every  good  quality  in  one 
character,  which,  nevertheless,  was  the  fortu- 
nate circumstance  in  this  case ;  that  her  life 
and  his  own  depended  on  his  uncle's  kindness 
and  consent,  &c. 
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Mr.  Scudamore  grew  pale,  then  red,  seemed 
oppressed,  and  at  last  said, 

"  Paul,  do  you  know  who  these  people  are  ? 
Locke,  your  tutor,  and  his  brother,  are  the 
sons  of  a  grocer  at  Leeds;  and  the  mother  of 
the  woman  you  choose  as  a  wife  was  nursery- 
maid at  Lady  Hayliwood's,  who,  in  an  accursed 
hour,  recommended  the  family  to  me  upon  that 
account."''* 

Had  Paul  been  unbiassed  by  passion,  the 
family  tree,  which  his  uncle  had  just  made  out 
for  the  lovely  Jessy,  would  have  been  extreme- 
ly disagreeable  to  him ;  he  was  silenced  for  a 
few  moments,  so  was  Mr.  Scudamore ;  but  at 
the  end  of  a  long  pause,  Paul  said,  "  I  grieve 
my  dear  uncle,  sincerely  do  I  grieve,  that  Miss 
Locke's  family  is  not  more  worthy  of  being  con- 
nected with  you  ;  but  you,  I  know,  will  do 
her  the  justice  to  remember,  that  she  is  not 
to  blame  for  this  humble  origin.  If  you  would 
only  see  her  once  —  for  a  moment !  lier  beauty, 
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her  grace,  her  countenance  beaming  with  in- 
teUigence,  gifted  with  manners  that  might  be- 
long to  any  rank  !  — Oh,  my  dear  uncle  !  — I 
am  bound  to  her  by  every  oath  that  man  can 
swear — she  is  promised  to  me  !  I  cannot  give 
her  up,"  continued  Paul,  covering  his  face 
with  his  hands,  "  I  will  not,  I  should  be 
the  basest " 

A  long  silence  ensued  ;  so  long,  that  Paul, 
recovering  partly  from  his  agitation,  ventured 
to  look  at  his  uncle,  who  he  began  to  hope 
was  moved  in  some  degree  by  what  he  had 
said ;  he  looked  —  and  beheld  Mr.  Scudamore 
convulsed  and  speechless,  lying  back  in  his 
chair  ! 

Paul,  in  an  agony  of  alarm,  summoned  the 
servants,  and  flew  for  medical  assistance. 

The  struggle  was  long  and  severe,  but  Mr. 
Scudamore  revived. 

Paul  wrote  to  Jessy,  to  say  that  his  uncle 
had  been  taken  dangerously  ill,  and  that  he 
dared  not,  at  present,  talk  on  the  subject  he 
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came  prepared  to  discuss ;  he  allowed  himself 
this  evasion  to  spare  her  the  affliction  of  know- 
ing how  adverse  his  uncle  was  to  the  marriage, 
but  he  added  all  the  protestations  of  attach- 
ment and  vows  of  fidelity  that  were  likely  to 
satisfy  her  mind — and  she  was  satisfied. 

Mr.  Boddington  was  dismissed,  though  his 
affections  were  of  so  manageable  a  construction, 
that  he  offered  to  wait  a  reasonable  period, 
until  the  elder  Mr.  Scudamore  should  recover, 
and  the  younger  be  enabled  to  decide  for  or 
against  marriage. 

Long  and  grievous  was  the  altercation  be- 
tween the  uncle  and  nephew,  and  the  violence 
of  feehng  and  language  on  both  sides  approach- 
ed to  frenzy  ;  but  it  ended  in  Paul's  determi- 
nation to  marry  Jessy,  and  his  uncle's  formal 
renunciation  of  him,  and  execution  of  a  will 
in  favour  of  a  lady  distantly  related  to  the 
family. 

It  was  necessary  that  Paul  Scudamore  should 
find  some  means  of  living,  or  embrace  some  pro- 
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fession,  when  this  fact  was  fully  ascertained,  for 
he  had  returned  to  Mr.  Locke's  and  married 
Jessy,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  his  uncle's  par- 
don for  an  act  which  would  then  be  irrevo- 
cable ;  and  Mr.  and  Miss  Locke  also  expected 
that  a  month's  absence  would  calm  Mr.  Scuda- 
more,  who  had  no  other  male  relation  than 
Paul,  of  whom  he  had  always  been  so  proud, 
and  to  whom  he  had  always  been  so  partial ; 
but  a  year  passed  away  and  brought  no 
change. 

Paul  persuaded  some  of  his  uncle's  friends 
to  entreat  him  to  indicate  what  line  of  conduct 
he  would  wish  him  to  adopt  in  his  present  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  the  replies  of  Mr.  Scudamore 
silenced  them,  and  convinced  his  nephew  that 
in  future  he  must  depend  on  himself. 

He  applied  to  some  of  his  college  friends, 
one  of  whom  thought  he  could  procure  him 
an  ensigncy  in  a  regiment  stationed  at  Sierra 
Leone ;  another  proposed  his  becoming  a  com- 
missary in  the  garrison  at  Cape  Coast  Castle; 
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and  a  third  offered  a  small  curacy  on  the  coast 
of  Cornwall,  if  he  would  take  orders. 

Sierra  Leone  was  too  fatally  famous  not  to 
be  the  least  desirable  alternative.  His  specula- 
tions therefore  wavered  between  the  two  last 
named  situations ;  and  upon  his  observing 
one  day  that  he  could  learn  nothing  but  the 
latitude  and  longitude  of  Cape  Coast  Castle, 
Miss  Locke  said,  "  Oh,  Mr.  Scudamore,  you 
should  go  and  see  Mr.  Boddington,  for  the 
lady  he  has  just  married  and  brought  home, 
was  the  widow  of  a  dry-salter  at  Liverpool, 
and  she  knows  a  great  many  naval  officers ; 
indeed,  there  is  a  gentleman  now  staying 
there,  who  they  say  was  third  mate  of  an 
Indiaman." 

Paul  took  this  advice,  and  riding  over  to  Mr. 
Boddington*'s  house,  found  the  circle  there  com- 
posed of  the  fat  bride,  dressed  in  gay  colours, 
and  several  mock  bracelets  on  her  arms ;  Mr. 
Boddington  ;  a  Welsh  farmer ;  and  lastly,  the 
promised  sailor,  a  red-faced  man  in  a  shabby 
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blue  coat,  more  shabby  black  stock,  and  five 
large  pins  stuck  in  his  sleeve. 

After  a  little  desultory  conversation,  Paul 
applied  to  the  sailor  for  some  information  rela- 
tive to  Cape  Coast  Castle,  observing,  that  he 
hardly  knew  where  it  was. 

"  Bless  me,  that's  very  strange,"  replied  Mr. 
Jacks ;  "  Why,  sir,  if  s  just  after  you  double 
Cape  Three  Points.  I  have  been  there  two  or 
three  times,  when  I  was  aboard  the  Marygold." 

"  What  sort  of  climate  ?"  asked  Paul. 

<e  Why,  sir,  there  are  many  worse  places  than 
Cape  Coast ;  but  it's  very  hot,  and  has  its  disad- 
vantages." 

"  May  I  ask  what  you  consider  the  most 
unfavourable  circumstances  ?" 

*'  Really  the  rainy  season  is  so  very  hot,  and 
such  a  fog,  that  for  six  weeks  you  can  scarcely 
see  your  hand  ;  then  if  you  venture  out  of  the 
fort,  the  natives  are  apt  to  murder  you,  and  the 
climate  is  not  particularly  healthy." 

"  Frequent  fevers,  I  suppose  ?" 
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"  Worse  than  that,  sir;  only  one  European  in 
seven  survives;  and  some  think  it  spoils  society 
the  ladies  being  all  black,  for  no  European 
woman  was  ever  known  to  live  there, — they  die 
as  soon  as  they  arrive.'^ 

This  little  notice  on  the  merits  of  the  climate 
of  the  coast  of  Guinea  sufficed  Paul :  he  resolved 
to  abandon  all  thoughts  of  Cape  Coast  Castle. 
He  returned  home  to  thank  his  friend,  and  de- 
cline that  situation  ;  who'  said  afterwards  that 
he  grieved  Paul  was  so  difficult,  for  the  situa- 
tion he  had  declined  was  an  object  of  conten- 
tion between  two  young  Scotchmen  of  very 
good  family — one,  the  fifteenth  son  of  Mr. 
Macaskin,  of  Mony weans;  the  other,  young 
Neerdoweel,  of  Littlemeal,  who  having  foolish- 
ly shot  at  his  father's  grooni,  and  heedlessly 
forged  a  bank-note,  his  friends  thouglit  no- 
thing could  be  more  desirable  than  his  residing 
abroad  till  these  juvenile  errors  were  forgotten, 
and  they  surmised,  from  a  remarkable  idiosyn- 
crasy in  his  constitution,  the  cHmate  of  Cape 
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Coast    would    be    particularly    favourable    to 
him. 

Both  these  young  gentlemen  enjoyed  the 
appointment  in  the  sequel,  for  Mr.  Macaskin, 
who  obtained  it  first,  died  on  the  third  day 
after  his  arrival.  Mr.  NeerdoweeFs  health,  on 
the  contrary,  improved  during  his  residence, 
and  he  might  long  have  been  the  ornament  of 
the  Cape  Coast  Castle  society,  had  he  not  un- 
luckily sold  gunpowder  to  the  natives,  and 
committed  some  other  indiscretions,  which  led 
to  his  public  execution.  The  particulars  I 
have  never  distinctly  heard,  for  all  the  Neer- 
doweels  of  Littlemeal  are  remarkably  reserved 
when  questioned  respecting  their  family  his- 
tory. 

Paul  saw  that  there  was  nothing  left  for  him 
to  do  but  to  enter  the  Church.  Though  it  was 
not  the  profession  he  would  have  chosen,  or 
that  to  which  he  was  most  calculated  to  do 
honour,  he  earnestly  resolved  to  fulfil  its  duties, 
and  to  become  a  most  exemplary  clergyman. 
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He  agreed  that,  living  in  retirement  and  po- 
verty, he  should  be  exempt  from  those  tempta- 
tions which  idleness  and  worldly  companions 
create;  that  the  profound  and  passionate  at- 
tachment he  bore  Jessy  would  secure  his  fidelity 
to  her  alone;  that  he  would  resolutely  labour 
to  improve  the  minds  and  ameliorate  the  condi- 
tion of  those  about  him ;  and  who  would  say 
that  with  conduct  founded  on  such  resolutions, 
Paul  Scudamore  was  not  a  respectable  clergy- 
man ? 

He  was  confident  in  himself,  and  uncon- 
sciously he  could  not  help  comparing  his  own 
language,  manner,  and  acquirements,  with  those 
of  other  preachers  whom  he  had  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  observing ;  and  the  result  was  so  favour- 
able to  himself,  that  he  could  scarcely  avoid  a 
sigh  at  the  thought  of  his  abilities  being  buried 
in  the  wild  and  thinly-peopled  parish  of  Tre- 
ganna.  But  his  decision  was  made;  the  curacy 
was  accepted  ;  two  fine  hunters,  a  handsome 
watch  and  seals,  a  splendid  snuff-box,  and  some 
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other  articles,  all  of  which  had  been  well  sold, 
most  fortunately  had  furnished  him  with  a 
small  sum,  which  he  laid  out  in  preparing  the 
parsonage,  and  stocking  it  with  what  was 
necessary  for  their  reception. 

They  took  possession  with  very  different 
feelings.  Jess3'^s  situation  was  rather  improved 
by  marriage :  of  all  the  necessary  comforts  of 
life,  she  had  quite  as  much,  or  more  than  in 
former  times,  with  the  pleasure  of  an  independ- 
ent home,  where  she  was  mistress — an  advantage 
to  which  few  young  women  who  do  not  come 
from  the  protection  of  very  wealthy  parents  are 
insensible;  and  she  was  the  wife  of  the  man  she 
loved — who  loved  her.  To  Jessy,  therefore, 
nothing  was  wanting.  She  was  perfectly  happy, 
and  most  cheerfully  engaged  in  the  humblest 
details  of  housewifery,  as  a  thing  of  course  ; 
nay,  as  a  thing  of  preference,  for  Jessy  had 
never  known  any  other  occupation. 

At  a  humble  boarding-school  in  a  provincial 
town,    where  "  Young   Ladies  were   genteelly 
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educated,"  (as  the  board  over  the  door  express- 
ed,) she  had  been  taught  to  read,  write  a  fair 
hand,  to  dance,  and  cast  accounts,  and  to  learn 
all  Mayor's  Spelling-book  by  heart  ;  but  the 
honest  mistress  of  the  academy  would  not  have 
thought  she  had  justly  fulfilled  all  that  the 
word  "  genteelly''''  taught  an  anxious  parent  to 
expect,  if  Jessy  had  not  also  painted  very 
bright  heartsease  and  very  formal  roses  on 
hand-skreens,  played  nearly  thirty  sonatas  tole- 
rably perfect,  and,  above  all,  embroidered, 
netted,  knitted,  tatted,  and  done  every  thing 
that  needles  may  do. 

At  fifteen  she  was  reported  as  "  finished  C 
recalled  to  the  maternal  roof,  where  she  made 
preserves  and  pastry,  worked,  and  read  some  in- 
different novels,  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Seven 
Champions  of  Christendom,  and  several  tracts. 
Music  was  discontinued,  for  tliere  was  no  in- 
strument, and  heartsease  and  roses  did  not 
multiply,  because  she  left  tlic  patterns  to  draw 
them  from  at  school ;   but  tlic  knitting,  netting, 
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and  tatting,  continued  to  flourish,  till  in  her 
nineteenth  year  her  mother  died,  and  she  was 
transplanted  to  the  Welsh  mountains. 

Her  spirits  were  even,  her  temper  good, 
though  not  intelligent.  She  was  not  polished. 
The  want  of  cultivation  made  her  understand- 
ing appear  of  lower  degree  than  it  really  was. 
She  was  rather  kind  and  good-natured,  than 
susceptible  of  violent  feeling  and  passionate 
attachment. 

She  loved  her  husband  as  well  as  her  quiet 
nature  could  love  any  one,  and  admired  him  as 
much  as  she  was  capable  of  admiring  any  thing. 
She  also  regarded  him  with  a  sort  of  respect 
and  awe,  of  which  she  knew  not  the  cause,  but 
it  made  one  of  the  reasons  why  many  other 
persons  would  be  more  congenial  companions. 
The  books  he  read,  the  subjects  he  delighted 
to  consider,  his  opinions  of  things  and  people, 
were  often  incomprehensible  to  her,  and  very 
often  uninteresting.  Sometimes  she  was  asto- 
nished at  the  vehemence  with  which   he  felt 
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and  expressed  himself  on  occasions  which  seem- 
ed to  her  to  demand  very  little  interest;  at 
other  times  he  appeared  quite  indifferent  to 
matters  which  in  her  created  great  excitement. 
She  wished  to  please  him,  but  felt  uncertain  as 
to  the  means ;  ashamed  and  humbled  when  the 
dissimilarity  of  their  tastes  and  minds  was 
forced  upon  her ;  and  the  longer  they  lived  to- 
gether, the  oftener  the  conviction  came. 

Paul,  on  the  other  hand,  violent,  fickle,  and 
fastidious,  spoiled  by  indulgence,  flattery,  and 
independence,  with  the  advantages  of  education, 
and  some  talent,  which  he  naturally  over-rated, 
was  less  likely  to  be  contented  with  the  partner 
his  youthful  passion  had  selected. 

Jessy^s  manner  was  so  quiet  and  mild,  that 
with  a  particularly  beautiful  figure,  she  appear- 
ed more  graceful  and  distinguished  in  manner 
than  she  really  was.  She  had  none  of  the 
brusqyerie,  which,  with  higher  spirits  and  more 
animation,  would  have  revealed  the  tone  of  infe- 
rior society.     She  said  little,  and  was  so  singu- 
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larly  lovely,  that  nearly  two  years  elapsed 
before  Paul  discovered  that  it  was  because  she 
had  little  to  say. 

During  that  period  he  had  so  unluckily  for 
his  prospects  devoted  to  study,  penitence,  and 
retirement  in  Wales,  he  had  spent  time  enough 
before  his  passion  for  Jessy  commenced,  to  con- 
vince him  that  he  did  not  resemble 


Retired  leisure, 


That  in  trim  gardens  takes  his  pleasure." 

In  fact,  he  was  excessively  wear}^,  which  is, 
perhaps,  one  reason  why  the  first  object  that 
did  interest  him,  interested  him  so  much. 

But  he  came  to  Cornwall  full  of  good  resolu- 
tions, still  very  much  in  love,  and  piqued  in 
honour  to  like  "  all  and  every  thing"  in  the 
destiny  which  was  his  own  seeking.  The  only 
thing  he  allowed  himself  to  regret  was,  the 
offence  he  had  given  his  kind  uncle,  and  he 
made  every  effort  to  obtain  pardon  for  his  im- 
prudent marriage.     Mr.  Scudamore  proved  in- 
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exorable,  and  just  when  Paul  was  considering 
whether  the  personal  entreaties  of  a  nephew, 
once  so  much  beloved,  might  not  be  more 
effectual  than  the  colder  intervention  of  friends, 
the  news  of  his  uncle's  death  reached  him, 
with  the  additional  information  that  Scudamore 
Hall,  and  his  whole  fortune,  was  bequeathed  to 
Miss  Humberstone,  a  maiden  lady,  and  distant 
relation  of  the  family. 

Paul  truly  and  passionately  grieved  at  his 
uncle's  having  died  without  being  reconciled 
to  him  ;  that  he  had  gone  from  this  world, 
thinking  the  child  he  had  so  anxiously  reared 
and  fondly  loved  was  entirely  unworthy  and 
ungrateful !  The  sorrow  he  felt  at  being 
assured  of  ending  his  days  as  a  pennyless 
curate,  was  very  trifling  compared  with  this ; 
and  now  that  all  was  over,  he  found  he  had 
cherished  unconsciously  a  confident  hope  that 
Mr.  Scudamore's  displeasure  was  but  temjH)- 
rary  ;  and  recollected  his  having  imagined  to 

VOL.    II.  E 
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himself  the  effect  of  Jessy's  appearance  when 
they  should  present  themselves  at  Scudamore 
Hall  to  be  forgiven. 

It  was  over ;  at  Scudamore  Hall  they  never 
were  to  be !  Some  friends  of  the  family  pro- 
posed that  an  appeal  should  be  made  to  Miss 
Humberstone's  justice  and  generosity,  which 
might  induce  her,  perhaps,  to  assign  Paul  a 
small  provision  out  of  the  inheritance  which, 
but  for  his  marriage,  would  have  been  all  his 
own.  Paul  was  averse  to  this  step,  and  all  idea 
of  taking  it  was  entirely  abandoned  when  some 
inquiries  had  been  made  relative  to  the  charac- 
ter of  Miss  Humberstone. 

That  lady  was  a  maiden  of  forty-five,  who 
had  for  many  years  resided  in  a  country  town, 
on  a  very  small  annuity,  which  afforded  her  no 
other  pleasures  and  luxuries  than  the  gayest 
riband  money  could  procure  for  her  yearly 
bonnet,  the  society  of  a  particularly  discordant 
macaw,  and  an  occasional  tea-party  among  her 
neighbours. 
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Though  little  noticed  by  the  other  sex  dur- 
ing the  former  part  of  her  life,  ample  amends 
were  made  during  the  seven  weeks  which  fol- 
lowed that  in  which  she  inherited  Scudamore 
Hall  and  twelve  thousand  pounds  a  year.  All 
the  lieutenants,  and  one  major,  of  the  regiment 
quartered  in  the  town  she  had  honoured  by  her 
residence,  two  or  three  of  the  neighbouring 
squires,  an  Irish  baronet  (on  a  visit  to  one  of 
them),  all  became  devotedly  attached  to  Miss 
Humberstone  in  the  space  of  one  fortnight ; 
and  the  assizes  taking  place  the  week  after,  she 
made  great  havoc  in  the  hearts  of  the  unmar- 
ried barristers  on  that  circuit,  several  of  whom 
proposed  before  they  quitted  the  town,  which 
they  did,  however,  under  very  discouraging 
circumstances,  from  an  idea  universally  pre- 
vailing, that  Miss  Humberstone  would  bestow 
her  hand  on  Ensign  Tibbs,  as  soon  as  he  attain- 
ed his  twenty-first  year,  of  wliich  he  still 
wanted  two  months. 

Five  years  had  elapsed  since  Paul  had  taken 
E  2 
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possession  of  Treganna  parsonage,  and  he  man- 
fully struggled  against  ennui  and  discontent. 
Vanity  tries  to  deceive  her  spectators,  pride  to 
deceive  herself.  Paul  Scudamore  meditated  on 
all  the  illustrious  persons  whom  choice  or  fortune 
had  doomed  to  retirement ;  he  pondered  on 
Cincinnatus  and  his  plough ;  Dioclesian  and 
his  lettuces  ;  Charles  the  Fifth  and  his  clocks  ; 
Sully,  after  the  death  of  Henri  Quatre  ;  on  all 
the  Saxon  kings  recorded  in  the  preface  to  the 
Monasticon  Anglicanum  as  having  resigned 
their  crowns  to  assume  the  habit  and  profession 
of  monks;  the  still  stronger  example  of  Si- 
milis.  Prefect  to  the  Emperor  Adrian,  who  de- 
clared at  his  death,  that  the  seven  years  he  had 
spent  in  retirement,  were  the  only  years  he  had 
lived  at  all.  He  did  not  forget  Albertus  Mag- 
nus, Bishop  of  Ratisbon,  who  preferred  return- 
ing to  the  humble  condition  of  a  Dominican 
Friar  to  read  and  write  in  peace  at  Cologne,  to 
the  possession  of  his  episcopal  preferment.     In- 
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deed,  as  Paul  had  a  very  good  memory,  he 
recollected  several  other  illustrious  recluses 
whom  I  have  forgotten,  or  of  whom  I  have  never 
heard ;  and  when  he  thought  of  them,  he 
begged  himself  to  remember  how  preferable  his 
retirement,  with  the  beautiful  and  beloved 
Jessy,  was  to  their  lonely  cells  ;  mentally  affirm- 
ing that  roast  mutton  on  blue  and  white  plates 
was  preferable  to  turtle  soup  and  dinde  trufFee 
on  silver  dishes.  He  read  and  wrote,  dug  his 
garden,  visited  his  parishioners,  listened  with 
complaisance  to  Jessy's  distresses  arising  from 
domestic  tragedies  in  the  hen  and  cow-houses, 
and  the  difficulties  attending  on  baking  and 
brewing, — and  yawned  a  very  little. 

During  the  first  year  he  attempted  to  make 
his  pretty  wife  go  through  a  course  of  instructive 
reading,  which  he  hoped  would  very  much  im- 
prove and  mature  her  understanding.  Jessy 
cheerfully  agreed  to  the  plan.  He  purposed  to 
comment  and  cxphun  as  they  proceeded  ;   and 
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it  was  arranged  that  a  certain  part  of  the  after- 
noon should  be  so  employed.  Paul  read  while 
she  worked,  and  yawned  a  very  little. 

He  particularly  requested  she  would  ask 
questions  whenever  any  thing  occurred  that 
seemed  to  require  elucidation,  and  give  her 
opinion  freely  on  what  she  considered  remark- 
able. She  did  not  abuse  the  offered  privilege  : 
when  she  heard  of  Tullia  driving  over  her 
father's  body,  she  exclaimed,  "  La  !  the  wicked 
creature ;"  and  was,  on  hearing  of  Pompey's 
death  and  humble  funeral,  moved  to  say,  "  Poor 
fellow  !"  Paul  expected  that  later  times  would 
prove  more  interesting ;  and  they  travelled 
through  the  Roman  history  till  the  period  of 
the  Triumvirate,  which  few  young  persons  read 
with  indifference.  Scudamore  was  descanting 
on  the  character  of  Cicero  ;  Jessy  dropped  her 
work,  and  was  gazing  at  him  with  fixed  eyes, 
and  he  supposed  deep  attention,  when  suddenly 
she  exclaimed,  "  I  wonder  if  Wade  has  fed 
the  pigs,  Mr.  Scudamore  !     I  'm  almost  certain 
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she  does  not  do  it  regularly — I'll  just  go  and 
ask." 

"  By  and  by,  dear  Jessy,"  said  her  husband. 

Jessy  reseated  herself  and  listened,  though 
with  some  appearance  of  distraction,  and  in 
about  twenty  minutes  she  again  said,  *'  I  think 
I  had  better  see  about  the  pigs  now,  Mr. 
Scudamore,  or  Wade  will  be  going  to  milk  the 
cows." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Paul  faintly,  laying  down 
his  book  with  a  sigh. 

Interruptions  of  this  sort  became  so  frequent, 
that  out  of  two  hours,  scarce  half  one  was  spent 
in  reading. 

One  day  Paul  said,  "  I  think,  my  dear 
Jessy,  as  you  have  a  good  many  little  things  to 
attend  to  in  the  afternoon,  we  will  have  our 
lecture  after  tea." 

*'  Yes,  Mr.  Scudamore,  that  will  be  a  great 
deal  better;  the  business  of  the  day  will  be 
over,  and  we  shall  both  be  quite  at  leisure." 

Evening  came,    the    fire    burnt    clear,    they 
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drew  in  their  chairs.  Paul  snufFed  the  candles, 
and  began  :  this  time  Jessy  did  not  stir.  In 
about  ten  minutes  he  addressed  some  observa- 
tions to  her,  and  beheld  her  sleeping  calmly  and 
profoundly,  as  peaceful  youth  only  can  sleep 
her  coral  lips  half-smiling  in  unconsciousness, 
and  her  bright  fair  ringlets  half-hiding  her 
peach-like  cheek. 

"  Why,  Jessy,  you  are  asleep  already !"" 
"  No,  no,  Mr.  Scudamore,  I  'm  listening — 
wide  awake — very  well — I  assure  you." 

But  this  accusation  and  assurance  recurred 
so  often  in  that  and  subsequent  evenings,  that 
Paul  was  at  length  convinced,  that  the  absence 
of  excitement  in  the  evening  was  as  fatal  to  his 
wife's  power  of  attention  as  all  the  household 
cares  of  the  morning. 

History  was  relinquished  for  voyages  ;  tra- 
vels, poetry,  successively  were  tried,  but  all  too 
weak  to  engross  Mrs.  Scudamore's  attention  ; 
and  after  all  sorts  of  experiments  made  by 
Paul  to  find  some  study  that  suited  her  taste, 
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he  was  forced  to  observe  at  last,  "  I  think,  my 
dear  girl,  I  will  not  read  aloud  ;  it  rather  tires 
you." 

"  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Scudamore,  if  I  fall  asleep," 
said  Jessy  apologetically,  "  it  is  not  for  want 
of  trying  to  keep  awake." 

"  The  habit  of  reading,"  said  her  husband 
internally,  "  has  never  been  given,  but  a  great 
deal  of  information  may  be  imparted  in  conver- 
sation ;  I  will  tell  Jessy  all  that  I  meant  she 
should  have  read  to  herself.  Indeed  this  will  be 
the  best  plan,  because  I  may  suppress  all  that  is 
needless  or  unsuitable.  And  he  laid  many  little 
question-traps,  as  careful  mothers  do  with  their 
children,  but  Jessy  rarely  fell  into  them  :  the 
shortest  and  most  superficial  answers  contented 
her ;  and  to  a  long  explanation  he  saw  she 
seldom  attended,  though  she  tran(juilly  con- 
strained herself  to  sit  looking  at  him  while  he 
spoke. 

On  one  occasion  he  had  been  (loiibtinir  about 
the  amount  of  the  cost  of  soujc  Muall  altei-ation 
E  5 
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in  the  house,  and  Jessy  said  she  had  computed 
it  and  named  the  sum. 

*'  Are  you  sure,"  said  her  husband,  "  you 
are  correct  ?" 

"  Oh  yes  !"  she  replied,  "  I  reckoned  it  up 
three  times  over  in  my  head,  while  you  were 
telling  me  all  about  the  light  the  other  day/'' 

Paul  recollected  he  had  given  her  an  expla- 
nation of  the  supposed  nature  of  light,  &c.  to 
which  she  had  seemed  remarkably  attentive. 

But  it  was  not  necessary  she  should  be  a 
natural  philosopher,  and  he  grew  reconciled  to 
the  idea  of  relinquishing  his  part  as  her 
preceptor. 

It  was  not,  however,  only  her  ignorance,  but 
certain  prejudices  belonging  to  the  lower  classes, 
which  provoked  him  in  Jessy  :  he  was  long  ere 
he  could  convince  her  that  toads  were  not  poison- 
ous, even  after  he  had  carried  one  in  his  hand 
during  a  long  summer-evening  walk  ;  and  he 
failed  altogether  in  obtaining  the  same  justifi- 
cation for  the  character  of  the  lizard.     She  also 
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maintained  that  a  morsel  of  hollow  coal  darting 
from  the  fire,  indicated  the  approaching  death 
of  the  person  near  whom  it  fell ;  and  a  rolled 
stripe  of  wax  or  tallow  hanging  from  a  candle, 
made  that  appearance  as  an  avant-courier  to 
the  winding-sheet  of  the  unlucky  vis-a-vis,  for 
which  reason  she  hastily  turned  the  candle  from 
Paul  and  from  herself,  when  it  happened  to 
bear  this  menacing  prognostic. 

She  was  the  best  and  most  active  of  house- 
keepers; her  amusement  in  times  of  leisure  was 
doing  fine  work  ;  and  her  conversation  in  re- 
peating the  tattle  she  heard  concerning  the 
domestic  affairs  of  the  neighbouring  farmers 
and  peasants;  and  she  was  quite  contented  with 
these  objects  of  interest,  and  could  not  conceive 
that  Paul  required  any  others. 

Gradually,  therefore,  though  they  lived  in 
perfect  amity  and  kindness,  Scudamore  spent 
the  greatest  part  of  his  time  in  reading  when  at 
home;  and  Jessy's  society  differed  l)ut  little 
(as   a   companion)    from   a  beautiful   kitten  or 
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spaniel  moving  in  the  room  ;  and  she  felt  rather 
relieved  from  a  sort  of  oppression  which  his 
conversation  imposed,  she  knew  not  why,  and 
therefore  was  contented  when  Mr.  Scudamore 
was  "  at  his  book,"  and  she  was  making  ginger- 
beer. 

Her  husband  walked  and  occupied  himself  in 
taking  care  of  his  parishioners;  but  he  had  not 
the  conviction  and  the  feelings  he  tried  to  im- 
part to  others,  and  which  would  have  shed 
a  brightness  over  the  cares  that  now  appeared 
to  him  a  series  of  profitless  formalities.  What 
he  could  do  for  the  temporal  alleviation  of  the 
poor  gave  him  pleasure,  because  he  was  na- 
turally good-natured  and  liberal;  and  when 
his  generosity  was  fettered  by  his  confined  cir- 
cumstances, he  was  impatient  and  fretted,  con- 
sidering himself  as  ill-treated  by  destiny,  in 
being  obliged  to  suffer  the  sight  of  sorrow  he 
could  not  relieve  by  human  means;  —  when  he 
exliorted  a  sufferer  to  endure  patiently,  it  was 
all  he  felt  possible. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

One  morning,  Olinda's  French  maid  ap- 
peared with  that  sort  of  air  which  says  "  Ask 
what  is  the  matter."  Not  to  attend  to  this 
kind  of  composed  discomposure,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  affronts  that  can  be  offered  to  child, 
friend,  lover,  or  servant. 

Olinda,  naturally  courteous,  made  the  expect- 
ed inquiry,  and  heard  Mademoiselle  Victoire  de- 
clare, with  torrents  of  tears,  that  in  spite  of  the 
devoted  affection  she  bore  to  Miladi,  whom  she 
would  be  proud  to  serve  in  deserts,  among  dra- 
gons, her  health  and  spirits  must  give  way  if 
she  attempted  to  remain  any  longer  in  so  bar- 
barous a  country  as  Cornwall.     The  people  were 
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SO  ignorant,  and  above  all  Treganna  was  so  soli- 
tary !  She  thought  it  not  unlikely  there  might 
be  wolves  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  she  heard  there 
were  foxes;  and  added,  with  redoubled  sobs, 
"«7  rCy  a  pas  mime  des  passans  a  regarder.'^ 
The  very  head  and  front  of  its  offending ! 

Allow  me  to  observe  here,  that  when  a  person 
gives  seven  or  eight  reasons  for  any  proceeding, 
the  last-mentioned  is  generally  that  which  had 
the  most  powerful  influence  on  her  or  his  deter- 
mination. 

Mademoiselle  Victoire  was  extremely  ennuyte 
for  want  of  the  refined  society  she  had  enjoyed 
in  town,  and  Olinda  was  obliged  to  relinquish 
her  valuable  attendance.  In  London  she  would 
have  hardly  observed  the  loss;  at  Treganna 
Mademoiselle  Victoire  was  a  feature  in  her  pro- 
spect, and  the  place  seemed  still  more  forlorn 
when  her  pincushion  was  offered  by  less  refined 
fingers. 

She  almost  wished  herself  with  Lady  Mardis- 
ton  when  the  deep  silence  of  the  evening  was 
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round  her,  interrupted  only  by  the  noise  of  the 
waves,  the  winds,  the  bark  of  a  dog,  the  shriek 
of  a  fern-owl,  or  the  rats  scuffling  behind  the 
wainscot.  She  would  then,  on  the  pretext  of  hav- 
ing silk  wound  for  her,  or  some  other  equally 
important  service,  ring  for  INIademoiselle  Vic- 
toire,  and  detain  her  a  few  minutes  in  the  room, 
that  she  might  be  cheered  by  a  human  voice. 
As  Mademoiselle  Victoire  was  extremely  talk- 
ative, the  expedient  answered  very  well;  but 
her  successor  being  a  discontented-looking, 
silent  Englishwoman,  she  derived  little  benefit 
from  her  presence,  and  her  only  resource  was 
the  winding  up  of  two  musical  boxes,  which, 
when  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  room, 
seemed  like  the  voices  of  companions. 

She  was  too  much  humbled  by  the  recollection 
of  her  past  coquetry  even  to  wish  for  the  talent 
of  Dibdin's  Hannah  Hewitt,  wlio,  in  a  desert 
island,  forms  an  automaton  tliat  entertains  her 
with  professions  of  affection.  Occasionally, 
however,    she  would  have   been   glad   of   some 
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society,  and  she  one  day  requested  the  Scuda- 
mores  to  come  and  dine  with  her.  She  half 
suspected  it  was  against  Mr.  Scudamore's  will, 
and  to  oblige  his  fair  wife  that  he  complied  ; 
and  this  suspicion  was  just. 

Jessy  ha4  owned  she  wished  to  see  more  of 
Lady  Sedley,  whose  manners  had  pleased,  and 
whose  situation  and  habits  had  excited  her  curi- 
osity ;  and  Scudamore  treated  Jessy  with  con- 
stant indulgence,  which  was  not  diminished 
since  he  had  experienced  a  secret  feeling  of  hu- 
miliation at  the  idea  of  producing  this  dull  and 
common-minded  young  woman,  as  her  he  had 
"  singled  from  the  world ;"'  but  it  made  him 
wish  to  prolong  his  obscure  position,  and  when 
Jessy's  deficiencies  struck  him  as  particularly 
salient,  he  involuntarily  rejoiced  that  she  was 
not  doing  the  honours  of  Scudamore  Hall. 

His  passion  had  been  much  exalted  by  the 
tedious  monotony  of  the  life  he  was  leading 
when  Wales  first  offered  her  to  his  eyes ;  it  had 
been  still  further  excited  by   the  violent  and 
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overbearing  disposition  of  his  uncle,  and  the 
sacrifices  he  had  made  to  obtain  her  hand,  for 
pride  and  vanity  mingled  even  with  the  self-de- 
votion of  his  ardent  character.  The  re-action 
which  had  taken  place  in  his  sentiments,  he  had 
not  avowed  to  his  own  mind ;  and  even  when 
suffering  from  it,  he  would  conscientiously  have 
sworn  that  he  loved  Jessy  with  undiminished 
and  most  passionate  affection.  He  thought 
that  the  reluctance  he  felt-  at  exhibiting  her 
mind  and  manners  to  the  inspection  of  one  he 
supposed  an  insolent  fine  lady,  arose  from  excess 
of  attachment,  and  not  from  diminished  value 
for  Jessy "*s  attractions,  or  doubt  how  she  ought 
to  be  regarded. 

However,  they  went  to  Terganna,  and  both 
returned  pleased,  much  beyond  their  expecta- 
tion— pleased  with  its  mistress.  Olinda  was  so 
graceful  and  unaffected,  so  gentle  and  kind  in 
manner,  so  anxious  to  please  everybody,  that  it 
was  impossible  she  should  not  win.  JShc  was 
one  of  those  unfortunately  beguiling  cliaiacters 
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which  are  always  right  when  they  are  not  wrong; 
an  apparent  Irishism,  to  be  explained  by  observ- 
ing, that,  when  in  an  interval  between  those  acute 
fits  of  vanity  to  which  she  was  sometimes  sub- 
jected, she  seemed  incapable  of  a  reprovable 
act  or  feeling,  and  would  have  most  justly 
and  severely  j  udged  a  mode  of  conduct  which 
at  other  times  she  would  pursue. 

Jessy,  on  her  return  home,  observed  that  she 
never  should  have  guessed  Lady  Sedley  to  be  a 
fine  lady  ;  she  thought  her  very  good-humoured, 
and  "  not  at  all  proud  ;"  —  and  Paul  had  been 
surprised  out  of  his  predisposition  to  dislike 
her,  by  the  pleasure  of  finding  a  companion 
with  whom  he  could  converse  on  subjects  of 
interest  upon  equal  terms,  and  whose  opinions 
often  coincided  with  his  own :  it  was  like  meet- 
ing a  compatriot  in  a  foreign  land,  where  no  one 
speaks  your  native  language.  He  grew  animated 
and  agreeable,  and  entirely  revised  his  opinions 
relative  to  Lady  Sedley ;  and  she  entirely  for- 
gave him  for  having  been  approved  bv  Ladv 
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Mardiston,  though  she  was  rather  disappointed 
in  Jessy,  whose  beauty  had  led  her  to  expect 
stronger  powers  of  pleasing. 

Olinda  was  yet  too  young  to  have  lost  the 
prejudice  that  teaches  us  to  expect  all  other 
good  gifts  to  accompany  beauty.  She  saw  that 
Jessy  was  dull  and  common-place,  and  without 
even  the  exterior  gilding  that  education  and 
intercourse  with  good  society  might  have  be- 
stowed ;  that  her  beauty  was  all  she  could  boast ; 
and  how  had  she  become  the  wife  of  this  Scuda- 
more — so  polished,  so  graceful,  and  agreeable, 
so  unsuitable  to  his  destiny  and  his  wife? 

This  question  was  long  unanswered  to  Lady 
Sedley,  though  interviews  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  parsonage  grew  very  frequent.  It  was  at 
a  very  short  distance,  but  the  situation  was  in 
some  degree  more  favoured  by  nature  than  the 
more  spacious  Hall.  A  few  willows  and  orna- 
mental shrubs  were  growing  near  it ;  and  a 
little  garden  flourished  the  more  readily  as  it 
was  sheltered  from   the   heavy    sea-blast,   that 
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sometimes  bore  the  spray  into  the  windows  of 
Treganna.  Owing  to  the  housewifely  cares  of 
Jessy,  the  parsonage  bore  an  air  of  neatness 
and  comfort  that  was  very  remarkable,  and 
formed  an  agreeable  contrast  with  Treganna, 
where  the  marble  tables  and  scagliola  pillars 
did  not  atone  for  the  bareness  and  melancholy 
induced  by  "  its  echoes  and  its  empty  tread." 

If  Jessy  could  have  ever  ceased  to  be  mecha- 
nically busied,  and  have  had  time  to  sit  down, 
she  would  probably  have  enjoyed  the  result  of 
her  judicious  toils  ;  but  they  were  ceaseless,  she 
could  not  believe  anything  was  done  while  there 
was  anything  to  do ;  and  Lady  Sedley  wished 
more  than  once  Mrs.  Scudamore  could  have 
seen  and  copied  Lucy  Watson,  who  quietly  and 
invisibly  attained  the  same  end,  without  being, 
like  Jessy,  a  victim  to  the  means. 
-  As  they  grew  more  intimate,  Jessy's  ennui  at 
being  obliged  to  listen  to  books  or  conversation 
she  did  not  understand,  grew  more  obvious ;  and 
in  a  few  weeks,   when   quite  at   her  ease  with 
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Lady  Sedley,  she  pursued  her  own  avocations, 
leaving  her  husband  to  call  alone  at  Treganna  ; 
while  she  liked  better  to  gather  the  strawberries, 
and  prepare  the  clouted  cream  for  tea,  than  to 
hear  Paul  read  poetry,  or  enter  into  critical  or 
ethical  disquisitions  with  Lady  Sedley. 

One  day  a  letter  arrived  from  Lady  Portbury, 
who,  having  been  on  a  tour  on  the  Continent, 
announced  her  intended  return,  and  that  her 
party  would  land  at  FalmOuth,  from  whence 
she,  with  some  other  members  of  it,  would  pay 
Olinda  a  visit  at  Treganna.  Though  Lady  Sed- 
ley did  not  anticipate  any  amusement  in  the 
society  of  these  friends,  she  felt  that  Lord  Sed- 
ley could  not  disapprove  of  their  coming,  and 
she  hastily  made  preparations  to  receive  them. 

Lady  Portbury  looked  round  with  rather  a 
disapproving  air  after  she  had  embraced  Olin- 
da. Lord  Portbury  began  a  tedious  compa- 
rative view  of  the  merits  of  brick  and  stone  in 
building. 

Their  picturesque    satellite,  Mr.   Thorcsby, 
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placed  himself  in  an  attitude  at  once  despond- 
ing and  poetical ;  and  "  to  assure  his  soul"  that 
it  was  so,  he  cast  from  time  to  time  a  furtive 
glance  in  one  of  the  dim  mirrors  :  the  survey 
contented  him,  and  he  sighed  deeply,  and 
sometimes  pulled  his  well-curled  hair  into  a 
wilder  twist. 

Lady  Juliana  Dixon  seized  Olinda's  hand, 
saying  that  the  view  from  Treganna  strongly 
reminded  her  of  what  she  supposed  must  have 
been  the  view  from  the  Corsair's  retreat ;  and 
that  Lady  Sedley  would  have  been  a  powerful 
representative  of  Medora,  had  her  hair  been 
light.  "But  how  you  must  love  this  seclu- 
sion on  '  Ocean's  brim  I"*  I  can't  conceive  any 
thing  so  delightful,  or  better  calculated " 

'^  I'm  sure  it  is  calculated  to  give  the  va- 
pours," says  Colonel  Dixon  ;  "  and  I  wonder 
that  you,  Juliana,  who  cannot  live  without  d 
shoal  of  fools  cackling  round  you,  can  have  the 
confidence  to  call  it  delightful.     Why,  if  you 
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were  here  alone  for  three  hours,  you  would 
drink  a  couple  of  pints  of  sal-volatile  and  cam- 
phor-julep before  the  first  was  over !" 

"  Perhaps,""  said  his  wife,  "  I  might  do  so. 
My  spirits  are  strangely  unequal,  and  my  sen- 
sibility unfortunately  excessive." 

"  Faith,  you  may  say  '  excessively  unfortu- 
nate," for  me  at  least;  for  the  cryings,  and  the 
laughings,  and  the  screechings,  I  have  heard 
since  we  married  !  a  whole  drove  of  pigs  is 
nothing  to  it !" 

Mr.  Thoresby  looked  with  horror  muffled  in 
civility,  at  the  gruff  and  vulgar  Colonel  Dixon. 

"  My  dear  Colonel  Dixon,"  said  Lady 
Juliana,  "  how  can  you  be  so — extraordinary  .'*''* 
and  the  look  that  accompanied  her  inquiry  did 
not  beam  with  affection. 

"  Have  you  no  neighbours  that  are  tolerable, 
Olinda  T  cried  Lady  Portbury  ;— "  but  I  need 
not  ask  —  nobody  ever  had  an  endurable  neigli- 
bour  in  the  country.    When  I  have  neighbours 
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at  Fanover,  I  always  feel  like  a  picture  of  St. 
Anthony,  surrounded  with  his  ugly  tempta- 
tions.**' 

"  From  your  account  one  would  consider 
your  inconvenience  from  neighbours  differed 
from  his,""  said  Lady  Juliana ;  —  "  but  pray, 
Olinda,  what  are  your  '  temptations'  like  ?"' 

At  this  inquir}^  Lady  Sedley  coloured  slight- 
ly, and  knew  not  why  she  felt  great  reluctance 
to  mention  the  dull  little  Jessy  and  the  very 
agreeable  Mr.  Scudamore.  Was  it  because 
she  feared  Lady  Portbury  would  laugh  at  her 
for  seeing  so  much  of  such  unfashionable  compa- 
nions ?  But  she  did  not  ask  herself  tliis  ques- 
tion ;  and  therefore  we  have  no  right  to  do  so. 
Certain  it  is,  that  she  was  rather  disconcerted, 
and  replied  that  she  had  seen  but  few  of  her 
neighbours,  and  there  were  but  few  to  see,  she 
understood.  And  on  being  further  questioned, 
she  muttered  a  few  words  respecting  clergyman 
and  wife — greatly  recommended  —  Lady  Mar- 
diston  requested — very  near." 
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"  So  then  actually,  pour  tout  potage,  you 
see  the  Curate  and  his  wife !  and  I  dare  say 
they  are  excessively  hoggish  people !"  exclaim- 
ed Lady  Portbury. 

"  No,  indeed,"  replied  Olinda ;  ''  he  is — she 
is— remarkably — that  is — reckoned  pious — and 
gentlemanlike." 

"  Oh  !"  said  Lady  Juliana,  "  I  know.  Just 
the  sort  of  clergyman  I  delight  in ;  bowed, 
calmed,  and  silvered  by  age ;  at  once  simple 
and  sensible,  like  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield ! 
Dear  old  man  !  I  hope  we  shall  see  him  !  quite 
unsophisticated.  I  knew  I  should  doat  on 
him  !" 

"  What 's  his  name .?"  said  Lord  Portbury. 

"  Scudamore." 

"  Any  relation  to  old  Kdward  Scudamoro  ? 
A  proud,  violent  fellow  !  Never  forgave  my 
getting  a  graft  of  his  famous  apricots !  I  am 
sure  1  should  not  have  cared  if  lie  had  got 
a  thousand  of  the  Fanover  peach-trees ;  and 
peaches  in  my  opinion  —  particularly  those  on 
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the  long  wall  at  Fanover — At  Crabraore  they 
tried  all  sort  of  ways  to  persuade  my  gardener 
— though  there  is  a  great  deal  of  glass  at  Crab- 
more.  Lord  Spindleston''s  fruit  is  very  bad.  One 
day  I  said  to  him,  '  My  dear  Spindleston,  how 
can  you  ?'' — By  the  way,  how  penurious  he  is  ! 
and  she  is  quite  as  bad ;  and  her  mother,  old 
Lady  Liverdale,  was  quite  a  proverb  !  When 
I  was  a  boy,  I  remember  her  coming  to  Fan- 
over  with  her  first  husband.  It  must  have 
been  about  the  year  1793  —  or  92,  1  can't  be 
positive  which,  but  she  wore  a  little  diamond 
guillotine  for  he  was  a  horrid  democrat  ; 
shocking  fellow ! — used  to  whistle  '  Ca  ira'  and 
the  Marseilloise ;  and  they  said  used  to  wear 
a  red  night-cap.  He  was  as  near  as  possible 
being — luckily  he  died.  His  brother  was  the 
tallest  man  I  ever  saw,  and  the  best  chess- 
player. Olinda,  I  will  have  a  game  with  you." 
Every  body  looked  round  for  a  chess- 
board, as  a  method  of  silencing  Lord  Portbury, 
which  was  always  much  sought  by  his  intimate 
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friends ;  but   Lady  Portbury  said,  in  rather  a 
peevish  tone, 

''  Oh,  Mr.  Thoresby,  do  you  play  with  Lord 
Portbury,  for  I  have  quantities  of  things  to  say 
to  Lady  Sedley.'' 

Mr.  Thoresby  rose  in  a  very  picturesque 
manner,  and  repaired  to  the  chess-board. 

Lady  Juliana  sat  down  with  a  little  French 
novel,  covered  with  orange  paper,  in  her  hand, 
and  was  immediately  absorbed  in  the  distress 
of  the  heroine. 

Lady  Portbury  arranged  herself  on  the  sofa, 
and  Olinda  sat  on  a  foot-stool  by  it :  the  for- 
mer leaned  forward  with  a  mysterious  air,  and 
exclaimed,  "  I  must  say,  Olinda,  you  are 
shockingly  ilUused  !" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?**  said  Olinda,  not 
particularly  liking  the  turn  which  the  conver- 
sation seemed  likely  to  take. 

"  Why,  has  nobody  written  to  tell  you  about 
Lord  Sedley  ?" 

"  No ;  what  is  the  matter  ?" 
f2 
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"  Well,  that  is  very  odd  !     Every  body  at 

M talks   about   it  night  and   day.     Lord 

Sedley  is  quite  devoted  to  Madame  de  C ; 

spends  three  parts  of  his  time  at  her  hotel,  and 
has  given  two  hundred  pounds  to  a  young 
artist  who  has  modelled  her  hand  in  marble.'' 

"  I  dare  say  they  exaggerate,''  replied  Lady 

Sedley.     '*  I    suppose    Madame    de    C is 

musical,  and,  you  know,  Sedley  is  so  fond  of 
music !"  Conscience  suggested  this  candid 
supposition.  Olinda  still  felt  sufficiently  con- 
scious of  and  penitent  for  her  own  coquetry, 
and  she  thought  Lord  Sedley's  conduct  de- 
manded the  mildest  construction  from  her. 

"  Then  he  behaves  so  ill  to  you  in  all  ways,'' 
continued  Lady  Portbury.  "  While  he  is  flirt- 
ing and  amusing  himself  at  a  very  pleasant 
foreign  court,  he  leaves  you  in  this  dismal  old 
Cornish  house — so  shockingly  furnished  too  ! — 
to  sit  alone,  or  with  the  Curate  and  his  wife  ! 
My  dear  Olinda,  I  only  wonder  at  your  pa- 
tience ;    there   never  was    anything    quite    like 
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it  1  /  would  not  bear  it.  You  might  as  well 
be  married  like  Lucy." 

"  Nay,*"  said  Olinda,  pretending  to  laugh, 
"  you  must  allow  it  is  my  destiny  then,  be- 
cause, when  I  married,  I  was  told  it  was  the 
way  to  avoid  a  similar  fate.  I  intended  to  do  a 
very  sensible  thing."*"* 

**  I  cannot  conceive  how  or  why  your  affairs 
have  taken  this  turn,"*"*  said  Lady  Portbury, 
musing;  "but  they  ought  not  to  continue  in 
this  state.  Suppose  you  wrote  to  Lord  Sedley 
that  you  cannot  bear  the  country,  that  it  makes 
you  ill  —  nervous,  bilious;  that  the  water  is 
bad,  or  the  east  wind  blows  in  ;  that  you  are 
afraid  of  robbers,  and  the  air  is  relaxing.  Hea- 
vens !  I  should  find  fifty  reasons  not  to  stay 
here.  In  fact,  my  dear,  it  is  impossible  to 
live  here.  Lady  Mardiston  and  Sedley  must 
have  a  mind  to  kill  you."" 

"  It  is  dull,''  said  Olinda  ;  "  but  if  it  suits 
Sedley,  I  do  not  care  for  one  year  being  passed 
disagreeably.     He  assured  me  tliat  one  year  is 
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all  the  time  he  will  remain  abroad  without 
me." 

"  But  why  should  you  give  up  one  year  ? 
You  may  grow  ugly,  be  tanned  by  the  sun, 
put  your  eye  out  by  accident,  and  not  be  fit 
to  be  seen  before  your  year  is  over.  What  does 
it  signify  how  handsome  one  looks  in  Cornwall  ? 
And  you  will  not  know  how  to  dress  yourself 
when  you  come  back." 

Lady  Sedley  heard  much  more  from  her 
friend,  who  did  her  best  to  prove  that  Lord 
Sedley  was  a  most  cruel  husband,  and  his 
wife  a  wretched  victim  ;  but  her  replies  were 
prudent  and  reasonable.  It  was  a  gratification 
to  her  vanity  to  feel  how  superior  her  mind 
was  to  that  of  Lady  Portbury,  and  to  seem 
still  more  so,  by  pretending  indifference  to  an 
exile,  which,  in  reality,  was  more  disagreeable 
than  in  this  conversation  she  chose  to  allow ; 
— or  rather  it  had  been  more  disagreeable,  for 
latterly   she   had  been  amused  and   interested 
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by  Mr.  Scudamore's  conversation  in  no  small 
degree. 

Nothing  enhances  the  value  of  our  inter- 
course with  a  pleasing  companion  more  than 
a  certainty  that  yours  is  agreeable  to  them, 
particularly  if  they  at  first  showed  some  dis- 
taste for  it : — to  the  feeling  it  is  a  gratification, 
to  the  vain  a  triumph  ;  and  Paul  had  latterly 
grown  as  animated  and  gay,  as  his  manner  had 
been  sad  and  cold  during  their  early  acquaint- 
ance, when  he  fulfilled  the  description  Damp- 
martin  gives  of  the  effect  of  misfortune. 

"  Les  feux  de  I'imagination  se  fletrissent 
dans  le  cours  des  long  revers ;  la  confiance 
fuit  avec  la  prosperite.  Les  graces  ne  se 
plaisent  point  sur  un  front  que  le  chagrin  ob- 
scurcit;  la  saillie  expire  sur  les  levres  de  riiomme 
malheureux,  Tanecdote  piquante  se  renfernie 
dans  son  sein,  ou  se  produit  deflgurce,  la  joie 
ne  vivifie  plus  scs  traits,  la  gene  le  renil  fn )i(l, 
serieux,  monotone;  la  crainti.',  le   ])oiir^uivant 
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sans  relache  avecla  menace  du  ridicule,  le  revet 
de  Tenvelope  de  la  pedanterie." 

When  it  is  said  that  this  description  applied 
to  Paul,  one  circumstance  must  be  excepted  : 
misfortune  did  not  make  him  afraid  of  not 
pleasing,  but  indifferent  whether  he  pleased  or 
not,  particularly  those  among  whom  his  des- 
tiny had  cast  him.  To  the  poor  he  strictly  per- 
formed his  duty,  but  to  those  who  considered 
themselves  at  least  his  equals,  perhaps  his 
superiors,  his  coldness  and  civil  reserve  formed 
a  barrier  they  could  not  pass.  This  narrow 
circle  was  composed  of  vulgar  small  Squires, 
or  very  opulent  farmers,  who,  seeing  he  was  an 
active  minister,  and  feeling  they  could  not 
understand  him,  contentedly  translated  his  pride 
into  gravity,  and  his  silent  discontent  into  piety. 

The  elderly  ladies  thought  him  "  an  excellent 
man,  but  feared  so  much  study  in  solitude, 
and  arduous  attention  to  his  poorer  neighbours, 
might  bring  on  religious  melancholy,  and  end 
in  madness." 
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The  farmers  said  Mrs.  Scudamore  was  a 
mighty  pretty  young  lady,  but  somehow  led  a 
dull  life ;  and  Mr.  Scudamore  seemed  so  very 
pious,  they  were  almost  afraid  of  him ;  but  all 
the  poor  agreed  he  was  an  angel — in  fact  his 
faults  did  not  stand  between  them  and  him. 

A  movement  of  vanity  had  first  made  Olinda 
try  to  win  his  good  opinion,  and  the  sudden 
and  complete  success  of  her  endeavours  awoke 
in  her  heart  the  demon  of  coquetry.  She  at- 
tributed solely  to  her  merit  and  beauty,  a 
work  half  performed  by  his  proneness  to  violent 
and  sudden  impressions.  She  could  not  be  con- 
tent with  approbation,  she  resolved  he  should 
admire  her ;  and  though  she  had  some  sus- 
picion that  his  approbation  grew  daily  more 
animated,  she  did  not  own  to  herself,  either 
that  it  was  so,  or  that  she  had  taken  great  pains 
to  acquire  it.  Neither  did  she  ask  herself  why 
she  was  unwilling  to  produce  him  to  her  present 
party. 

Lord  Portbury  turned  from  the  che^^-tablc 
F  5 
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with  the  first  pawn  he  had  taken  (after  an 
hour's  consideration)  in  his  hand ;  and  the 
sleepy  Mr.  Thoresby  sat  with  his  hair  rubbed 
out  of  all  curl,  and  standing  on  end  with  impa- 
tience, and  much  too  weary  to  study  grace  in 
his  attitude,  while  Lord  Portbury  said,  "  My 
dear  Lady  Sedley,  I  know  you  do  not  receive 
many  visiters  in  Sedley's  absence,  but  I  have 
the  greatest  wish  in  the  world,  and  as  Lady 
Portbury  and  I  are  here,  there  would,  I  con- 
ceive, be  no  objection  to  it.  The  place  belong- 
ing to  Pendarvis,  and  a  pretty  large  share  of  a 
tin-mine — by  the  by,  that  is  a  most  unsatisfac- 
tory sort  of  property  to  possess  ;  the  opera- 
tions of  mining  are  very  hard  to  understand, 
the  quality  of  ores  very  uncertain.  I  knew  a 
man  very  well  — Dixon,  you  remember  him  ! — 
old  General  Digaway,  he  spent  his  whole  for- 
tune, wholly  in  mining,  always  boring,  boring 
on;  and  a  sad  German  fellow — what  was  his 
name  ? — my  memory  is  not  so  good  as  it  was — 
stay,  I  think  his   name  was    Sharpinoff;    this 
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fellow  brought  poor  Digaway  something  that 
he  called  the  vitrifiable  earth,  which  Chaptal 
and  Becher,  he  said,  consider  as  the  principle 
of  metals,  and  certain  indication  of  a  mine, 
—they  say  it  was  only  the  bottoms  of  green 
quart  bottles  melted.  Poor  Digaway  erected 
all  sorts  of  works  ;  he  was  very  sanguine,  and 
Sharpinoff  used  to  say  every  now  and  then, 
that  he  had  just  reached  the  vein,  and  wanted 
money  for  some  operation  which  the  mine 
would  repay  in  a  week  thirty  fold ;  and  when 
the  week  elapsed,  he  used  to  complain  that  the 
'  lode'  had  '  taken  a  hojse,"*  which  is  a  term 
among  miners,  and  means — " 

"  But  do  you  want  to  see  Mr.  Pendarvis's 
mine,  Lord  Portbury  r""*  said  his  wife,  anxious 
to  interrupt  this  influx  of  subterranean  inform- 
ation ;  while  Colonel  Dixon  said  to  Mr.  Thores- 
by,  in  the  lowest  whisper  he  could  contrive, 
"  Faith,  I  wish  Lord  Portbury's  story  could 
'  take  a  horse,'  if  that  would  help  it  off  the 
quicker." 
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"  No,  Selina, — what  was  I  saying  ?  I  wish, 
if  Olinda  has  no  objection,  to  bring  Pendarvis 
over  here  for  a  day.  I  know  he  was  to  be  at 
his  place  here  about  this  time.'" 

"  Well,''  said  Lady  Portbury,  hastily,  "  I 
dare  say  Olinda  will  be  happy  to  see  him,  if 
you  wish  it." 

''  Oh,  certainly,"  said  Lady  Sedley  ;  "  I  beg 
you  will  ask  him  to  come.*" 

"  T)o  i/ou  like  Mr.  Pendarvis,  Lady  Juliana.^" 
said  Mr.  Thoresby,  leaning  forward  confiden- 
tially for  her  opinion. 

''  Why,  to  own  the  truth,  not  much,'"  re- 
plied the  lady ;  "  he  is  so  very  rough  and 
coarse,  and  seems  to  have  no  soul  —  no  sen- 
sibility.'' 

«'  Just  what  I  think,"  replied  Mr.  Thoresby ; 
"  he  is  too  much  addicted  to  buffoonery,  and 
has  not  any  feeling  for  poetry." 

"  Come,  Thoresby,"  said  Colonel  Dixon, 
"  that  is  said,  because  he  did  not  like  i/our 
poetry;  and  you  know  you  read  two  or  three 
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dozen   of  sonnets  to  him,   and  that  was  more 
than  the  poor  fellow  could  bear." 

"It  is  not  that  he  cannot  bear  my  poetry," 
replied  Mr.  Thoresby  ;  "  but  he  is  fearful  about 
his  health,  and  believes  listening  to  poetry  after 
dinner  hurts  his  digestion." 

"  He  found  it  heavy,  perhaps,"  said  Colonel 
Dixon. 

"It  is  not  every  body  that  can  appreciate 
poetry, '  said  Mr.  Thoresby,  with  a  look  which 
he  intended  should  be  full  of  contemptuous 
meaning ;  but  it  missed  fire,  because  Colonel 
Dixon  was  triumphantly  rubbing  his  hands, 
and  enjoying  what  he  considered  his  own  near 
approach  to  a  jest  in  his  last  rejoinder. 

Lord  Portbury  departed  the  next  day,  and 
in  due  time  returned  with  Mr.  Pendarvis.  Tiiis 
gentleman  was  a  good-natured  and  sensible 
man,  but,  liaving  delicate  healtli,  nuich  money, 
and  nothing  to  do,  he  early  in  life  fixed  his 
undivided  attention  on  his  stomach,  and  tried, 
by  follow  ing  the  advice  of  the  most  celebrateil 
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physicians,  to  grow  into  a  strong  man  ;  but  not 
succeeding  by  the  usual  means  he  essayed,  he 
gradually  turned  into  a  system-monger,  had  a 
new  quack,  and  that  quack^s  new  method  every 
six  weeks  ;  and  the  third  day  of  each  new  plan 
he  announced  to  all  his  friends,  that  he  had  at 
length  found  a  judicious  guide,  and  should  in  a 
few  weeks  enjoy  the  most  robust  health;  that 
prognostic  not  being  verified,  he  took  a  course 
the  next  time  directly  opposite  to  the  last,  with 
the  same  expectation  and  the  same  result. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  he  set  out  on  a 
diet  of  beef  and  bottled  ale,  which  was  soon 
changed  for  snails  bruised  in  milk,  and  soda 
water ;  but  happening  to  visit  Buxton,  he  got 
acquainted  with  Doctor  Pickle,  who,  on  hear- 
ing his  complaints  stated,  said  with  a  cheerful 
and  confident  air,  "  Really,  Mr.  Pendarvis, 
your  case  has  been  so  mismanaged,  that  if  you 
had  not  an  excellent  constitution,  you  must 
have  been  dead  long  ago ;   but  is  it  possible, 
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that  nobody  has  ever  named  to  you  my  new 
maccaroni-plan  ?" 

Mr.  Pendarvis  confessed  it  was  unknown  to 
him. 

"  Well,"  continued  Doctor  Pickle,  "  my  plan 
is,  that  the  patient  should  use  no  other  species 
of  nourishment  than  maccaroni :  by  a  constant 
perseverance  for  half  a  year  in  this  diet,  you 
will,  my  dear  sir,  be  restored  to  perfect  health. 
The  only  important  observation  I  have  to  add 
is,  that  the  maccaroni  must  be  the  best  im- 
ported ;  and  I  am  happy  to  say  a  relation  of 
my  own  can  be  of  essential  service  to  you. 
Pickle  and  Co.  in  the  Haymarket,  will  furnish 
you  with  the  only  good  maccaroni  to  be  found 
in  England  ;  be  careful  to  get  it  there  o^ili/T 

Mr.  Pendarvis  obeyed  with  much  satisfac- 
tion, and  did  not  learn  till  long  after,  that,  in 
recommending  this  diet,  the  Doctor  was  more 
anxious  to  rid  his  relations  of  a  ship-load  of 
maccaroni,    than    his    patients    of  their   com- 
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plaints ; — but  it  was  a  satisfaction  to  him  to 
reflect,  that  if  maccaroni  does  not  cure,  at 
least  it  cannot  kill. 

Mr.  Pendarvis  arrived,  with  a  provision  of 
his  own  maccaroni,  which  was  prepared  for  his 
dinner ;  and  as  health  was  not  discussed,  con- 
versed very  reasonably  and  agreeably,  though 
he  was  not  content  to  do  so  without  a  little 
affectation  of  quaint  and  peculiar  terms,  which 
was  apt  to  infect  his  conversation. 

The  next  morning,  as  the  visiters  at  Tre- 
ganna  were  dispersed  about  the  drawing-room, 
they  were  surprised  by  a  visit  from  Paul  Scu- 
damore.  His  appearance  attracted  some  atten- 
tion, and  inspired  some  curiosity,  which  the 
company  "  o'er-mastered  as  they  might,''  ex- 
cept Mr.  Pendarvis,  who  did  not  always  consi- 
der the  restraint  of  civility  as  much  as  the  gra- 
tification of  his  curiosity. 

Taking  an  opportunity  when  the  object  of 
his  enquiry  had  accompanied  Lord  Portbury 
and  their  hostess  to  the  further  drawing-room, 
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he  approached  Lady  Portbiiry,  saying,  "  Pray, 
may  I  ask  who  is  this  superbe  Orosmaite,  who 
has  just  arrived,  and  who,  except  when  he  is 
addressing  Lady  Sedley,  looks  like  Ali  Pacha 
in  a  fit  of  the  tooth-ache  ?  I  am  almost  afraid 
to  take  the  liberty  of  wondering  who  he  is."*"' 

"  I  fancy,"  said  Lady  Portbury,  "  he  is  son 
to  a  very  pious  old  clergyman  belonging  to  this 
parish,  of  the  name  of  Scudamore.  I  remember 
a  handsome  young  man,  very  like  him,  whom 
we  used  to  see  at  Scarborough  some  years 
since  ;  but  that  Scudamore  was  heir  to  a  large 
fortune,  and  this  person,  of  course,  is  nobody 
one  ever  heard  of." 

"  A  very  awful  and  magnificent  nobody  !" 
said  Mr.  Pendarvis. 

"  Too  dark,  and  too  tall,"  said  Mr.  Thoresby. 

"  If  this  is  a  specimen  of  the  male,  I  should 
like  to  see  some  of  the  female  nobodies  of  Corn- 
wall," replied  Pendavis ;  "they  must  be  a 
comely    race.     I    have    rarely    visited   mv    <»ltl 
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house  here  for  above  a  week  at  a  time,  for 
many  years,  but  I  begin  to  think  I  must  have 
very  ornamental  neighbours." 

"  Don't  talk  of  neighbours,"'  said  Lady  Port- 
bury  ;  "  I  loathe  the  word.  I  only  feel  a  saitite 
horreur  of  mine  when  I  am  leaving  town,  and 
have  had  time  to  forget  them  ;  but  when  I  am 
coming  from  Fanover  !  just  after  looking  civilly 
at  their  horrid  faces  ! — Oh  ! — dear  Olinda,  how 
happy  you  are  to  have  so  few  at  Treganna  ! 
Do  you  remember  how  Lord  Portbury  tor- 
mented me  to  go  and  visit  that  old  Mrs.  Dap- 
perpy  ?  It  was  too  bad  ;  and  when  I  had  driven 
through  all  the  cross-roads  and  ditches  in  the 
country  to  find  her  frightful  jointure-house, 
the  wretched  woman  told  me  where  to  get  the 
best  peppermint  lozenges  !  I  never  can  forget 
all  the  election  brought  upon  me,  there  never 
was  any  thing  quite  like  it ;  and  after  all — her 
son  voted  for  the  Spindlestons  I*' 

"  Oh  V  said  Mr.  Pendarvis,  "  it  was  quite 
right  you   should  visit  your  voters ;  it  was  a 
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handsome  way  of  repaying  them  for  their  inte- 
rest, to  allow  them  to  see  Lady  Portbury." 

"  Well,  I  must  say  I  think  it  was  very  hard 
upon  me.  I  told  Lord  Portbury  at  the  time, 
it  would  be  quite  enough  if  Spriggins  drove 
round  and  left  my  name,  and  he  might  have 
had  a  black  lace  veil  on  his  hat  —  or  Shuldham 
could  have  done  it ;  but  Spriggins  ought  to 
have  gone,  for  I  could  not  be  three  hours  with- 
out Shuldham." 

Nothing  could  be  less  agreeable  to  Scuda- 
more  than  the  collection  of  visiters  that  had 
thus  suddenly  descended  at  Treganna :  he  felt 
as  if  they  had  been  a  blight  of  locusts;  he  look- 
ed as  if  he  meant  to  use  them  as  those  insects 
sometimes  are  used  by  hungry  savages. 

For  some  weeks  past,  the  long  green  downs, 
the  capacious  ocean,  sometimes  roaring  beneath 
the  gloomy  winter  sky,  sometimes  dawning  be- 
neath the  rare  brightness  of  the  winter  sun,  had 
assumed  a  new  aspect.  The  day  was  no  longer 
without  an  object,  for  in   the  course  of  it  he 
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was  sure  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  in  conversing 
with  Lady  Sedley.     All  that  Jessy  could  not 
understand  or  interest  herself  about,  might  be 
discussed  in  that  visit.     There  was  pleasure  in 
being  again  enabled  to  say,  "  This  walk  will 
interest  us ;   we  shall  like  this  book  ;  it  will  suit 
our  taste.**'    These  social  pronouns  forbidden  to 
the  solitary,  or  those  who  live  with  unsuitable 
companions,  seemed  to  restore  a  privilege  ;  and 
the    dangerous   gratification    of  forgetting   the 
past  and  future,  to  muse  wholly  on  the   pre- 
sent, appeared  another.     To  be  obliged  to  re- 
member that  there  were  other  persons,   other 
modes  of  life  in  the  world,  was  disagreeable  — 
like   being   roughly   and    suddenly  awakened; 
and   when  this  shock  was  given  by  the  puny 
Lord   Portbury,   his   vain    and   shallow    wife, 
the  affected  Lady  Juliana,  the  vulgar  Colonel 
Dixon,    and    the    conceited    Mr.  Thoresby,    it 
really  produced  the  expression  which  Mr.  Pen- 
darvis  considered  so  intimidating. 

"  My  dear  Lady  Sedley,''  said  Lady  Juliana, 
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"  I  should  like  to  know  the  history  of  your 
pious  friend  —  a  history  he  must  have,  he  looks 
so  grave,  and  is  so  handsome :  '  les  orages  du 
caur'  have  already  left  their  traces  on  his  face." 
.'  "  I  should  not  wonder  if  it  were  only  the 
traces  of  being  half-starved  all  his  life,"  said 
Colonel  Dixon. 

"  I  do  not  admire  him,  I  confess,"  said  Mr. 
Thoresby  ;  "  he  seems  to  know  nothing  of  the 
literature  of  the  day,  which  rs  a  bad  sign." 

"  How  did  you  find  out  that  already  ? " 
asked  Mr.  Pendarvis. 

"  Why,"  replied  the  poet,  "  we  were  con- 
versing, and  happened  to  mention  some  of 
the  most  celebrated  literary  characters  of  our 
time,  and  I  assure  you  he  had  never  heard  of 
them!" 

•'  That  is  odd,"  observed  Lady  Juhana. 

"  Never  heard  of  whom. '^"  said  Mr. Pendarvis. 

"  I  asked,"  said  Mr.  Thoresby,  "  if  he  had 
met  with  Mrs.  Grigg's  Poems,  and  lie  owned 
he  had  never  heard  of  her." 
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"  No  more  have  I,"  said  Pendarvis.  "  Pray 
what  did  she  write,  and  who  is  she  ?**' 

"  One  of  the  most  ardent  literary  enthusiasts 
I  ever  knew  ;  she  is  the  widow  of  a  grocer  at 
Taunton.  You  must  have  seen  her  principal 
work,  '  Drops  of  Sensibility.'  She  contributes 
largely  to  '  The  Votive  Wreath,'  and  other  cele- 
brated Annuals  ;  she  is  also  a  sound  critic,  and 
has  a  share  in  two  or  three  Reviews.  You  have 
probably  seen  her  criticism  on  my  little  volume 
in  '  The  Literary  Reflector.'  She  has  the  best 
taste  I  know,  though  perhaps,  in  this  instance, 
the  partiality  of  a  friend  may  have  betrayed 
her  into  too  indulgent  consideration  of  a  ^ork." 

Mr.  Thoresby  looked  so  particularly  modest 
at  the  conclusion  of  this  sentence,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  doubt  Mrs.  Grigg's  commendation 
had  been  overpowering. 

"  By  the  by,'*  resumed  he,  after  a  pause, 
"  if  you  have  any  curiosity  to  see  Mrs.  Grigg's 
prose  style,  I  think  I  have  '  The  Literary  Re- 
flector' in  my  pocket." 
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"  Very  likely,"  replied  Colonel  Dixon,  look- 
ing at  Pendarvis,  who  eagerly  answered  — 
"  Oh  !   thank  you,  I  think  I  have  seen  it." 

*'  Not  this  number,"  said  Thoresby  ;  "  it  was 
only  published  Tuesday  morning.  I  '11  read  it 
to  you,"  opening  the  threatened  Review. 

Mr.  Pendarvis's  whole  frame  underwent  a 
short  convulsion  ;  when  it  was  over,  he  sank 
into  a  chair.  The  rest  of  the  company  faintly 
smiled,  or  widely  yawned,  as  civility  or  ennui 
predominated  in  their  humour ;  and  Mr.  Thores- 
by began  to  read  the  article  on  "  Ideas  and 
Conceptions,  inverse,  by  Samuel  Thoresby,  Esq. 
Fellow  of  Oriel  College." 

"  We  have  seldom  perused  a  volume  of 
verse  with  so  much  pleasure  as  these  '  Concep- 
tions'  of  Mr.  Thoresby.  Pleasure  is  too  cold  a 
word  for  the  animated  feeling  kindled  by  the 
coruscations  of  real  genius.  The  vivid  ima- 
ginings of  his  impassioned  spirit  shake  every 
chord  of  his  living  lyre.  The  ardent  breath- 
ings of  a  soul  so  warm  and  true,  communicate 
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their  fervour  to  the  reader  :  we  burn  with  an- 
ger—  we  sigh  with  love  —  our  features  are  cor- 
rugated with  the  expression  of  scorn,  as  the 
mighty  master  of  these  potent  spells  leads  us 
on.  We,  the  gnarled  and  moss-grown  trees  of 
literature,  delight  to  foster  the  green  luxuriance 
of  his  shoots,  redolent  at  once  with  the  fragrant 
blossoms  in  their  first  snowiness,  and  the  golden 
fruition  of  maturity/' 

"  What  beautiful  writing  !"*'  interrupted  Lady 
Juliana. 

*'  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Thoresby,  "  even  her  prose 
is  poesy,  and  perhaps  partakes  a  little  too 
much  of  its  partial  exaggeration. '"* 

"Not  at  all;  she  does  you  mere  justice," 
said  the  civil  Lady  Juliana. 

"  Ah !  Lady  Juliana,  you  have  too  much 
refinement  and  enthusiasm  to  be  a  just  judge,'"* 
said  Thoresby,  bowing  ;  "  but  I  continue : 

"  The  splendour  of  Mr.  Thoresby's  imagery 
—  the  magical  euphony  of  his  versification  — 
the  tenderness  and  depth  of  his  feeling  —  and 
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the  relief  his  high-toned  philosophy  gives  to 
the  whole  of  this  '  feast  of  reason  and  flow  of 
soul,"  will  be  duly  appreciated  by  every  reader 
of  taste.  Where  a  diamond  is  without  flaw,  it 
would  be  invidious  to  call  upon  the  beholder  to 
admire  any  one  facette  of  the  brilliant ;  though 
we  may  add,  that  our  attention  was  particularly 
captivated  by  the  sublime  address  (p.  45)  to  the 
Anagallis  Arvensis,  or  scarlet  pimpernel ;  and 
p.  77,  the  affecting  invocation  to  the  Procellaria 
Pelagica." 

''  What  the  deuce  is  that  ?"  inquired  Colonel 
Dixon. 

''  Oh  !  a  sea-bird,  a  Mother  Carey'*s  chicken." 

"  And  a  monstrous  hard  name  for  anybody's 
chicken  !'*  cried  Colonel  Dixon.  "  But,  Thores- 
by,  have  a  care  of  this  Mrs.  Grigg,  for  I  am 
sure  she  wants  to  borrow  money  of  you.  Faith ! 
she  talks  like  an  auctioneer." 

"  What  an  idea  !  —  she  is  a  person  of  very 
independent  circumstances,  and  was  devotedly 
attached  to  the  late  Mr.  Grigg." 

VOL.   II.  6 
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*'  So  you  are  afraid  we  shall  think  she  is 
going  to  propose  for  you  ?  But  I  can  believe 
that,  or  anything  else:  she  must  have  a  reason 
— so  much  flattery  can't  be  for  nothing." 

"  Flattery,  sir  ! "  exclaimed  Thoresby,  red- 
dening. 

"  Oh  !  Colonel  Dixon,''  said  Olinda,  "  we 
must  not  let  you  talk  of  poetry  ;  you  always 
profess  not  to  care  for  it.  Do  look  at  the  sea 
through  that  telescope,  and  tell  me  if  you  think 
it  is  a  good  one." 

This  device  diverted  a  storm  then  gathering 
in  the  round  eyes  of  Mr.  Thoresby. 

During  the  latter  part  of  this  conversation, 
though  Olinda  had  rejoined  the  company.  Lord 
Portbury  had  arrested  the  progress  of  Paul  by 
a  dextrous  seizure  of  one  of  the  buttons  of  his 
coat — a  practice  he  often  found  necessary  when 
conversing  with  his  friends,  to  enable  him  to 
pour  forth  all  the  miscellaneous  contents  of  his 
mind  without  interruption ;  and  though  Lord 
Portbury  would  have  felt  a  good  deal  surprised 
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at  being  informed  that  he  was  a  bore,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  either  a  long  experience  of  the  sudden 
evasion  of  his  friends,  while  he  had  yet  enough 
to  communicate  —  or  perhaps  jf  faint  suspicion 
that  he  had  more  desire  to  talk  than  they  had 
to  listen,  often  prompted  him  to  use  this  simple 
precaution,  which  I  incline  to  suppose  was  in 
reality  that  adopted  by  the  "  Ancient  Mariner'' 
who  detained  the  unwilling  "  wedding  guest." 
I  am  borne  out  in  the  supposition  by  his  "  stop- 
ping one  of  three ;''  the  others,  in  spite  of  his 
spell,  proceeded,  it  appears,  to  the  entertain- 
ment. Its  victim  however,  much  as  he  suffered, 
was  perhaps  less  internally  enraged  than  Scu- 
damore,  who  felt  like  a  wild  horse  of  the  Pam- 
pas arrested  by  the  lasso.  During  this  impri- 
sonment, while  Lord  Portbury  descanted  "  de 
omnibus  rebus  cum  multis  aliis^^  and  repeating 
from  time  to  time,  when  breatli  and  memory 
failed  him,  the  needless  injunction,  '*  Stay  — 
stay  a  little,"  Scudamore's  attention  was  caught 
(when  by  gradual  fidget  he  had  drawn  his  tor- 
G  2 
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mentor  near  the  sofa  occupied  by  the  ladies) 
by  hearing  Lady  Portbury  say,  "  Olinda,  have 
you  heard  that  Captain  Aubrey,  your  former 
flirt,  is  just  married  ?"" 

"  I  saw  Captain  Aubrey's  marriage  in  the 
paper,""  replied  Lady  Sedley.  "  Have  you  seen 
the  bride?    Who  is  she?" 

"  She  had  a  good  fortune,  and  is  very  pretty.'* 

"  And  an  amazing  fool,"  said  Mr.  Pendar- 
vis :  "  which  is  odd,  for  he  seemed  formerly  a 
sensible  man,  and  not  likely  to  marry  for  money 
or  a  pretty  face  alone." 

"  Why,  many  sensible  men  marry  fools," 
said  Colonel  Dixon. 

"  Interested  persons  often  marry  them  for 
fortune,"  said  Pendarvis ;  "  but  it  is  more 
rare,  and  a  greater  want  of  prudence  and  re- 
flection, to  marry  a  fool  for  her  beauty.  I  have 
seldom  seen  a  sensible  man  do  so ;  and  when 
they  do,  I  have  always  seen  the  measure  most 
heartily  repented." 
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At  this  observation  Lady  Sedley  blushed 
double ;  that  is,  she  blushed  for  her  own  mar- 
riage, and  for  that  of  Paul  Scudamore.  She 
surmised  that  he,  as  well  as  she,  "  most  heartily 
repented,"  and  she  saw,  or  rather  felt,  that  he 
did  not  hear  the  remark  without  embarrass- 
ment ;  but  she  did  not  look  up,  and  was  seized 
with  a  wish  to  see  Lady  Portbury's  bracelet  as 
near  as  possible,  and  made  some  tolerably  per- 
tinent observations  on  the  comparative  merits 
of  onyx  and  opals :  this  naturally  led  to  remi- 
niscences of  Storr  and  Mortimer,  and  enquiries 
after  foreign  trinkets. 

Morning  visits  must  end,  however  long  you 
wish  to  make  them,  and  however  short  your 
friends  may  wish  them  to  be  made.  Lord 
Portbury  relinquished  Scudamore's  button,  and 
he  left  the  house.  Olinda  raised  her  eyes  to 
the  window,  and  beheld  him  as  he  walked 
homewards,  looking  fixedly  at  the  ground, 
with  his  hat  off  in  one  hand,  while  he  pushed 
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his  hair  off  his  forehead  with  the  other :  which 
men  often  do,  when  maltreated  by  their  mis- 
tresses, provoked  by  their  wives,  snubbed  by 
their  tutors,  scolded  by  their  parents,  or  dunned 
by  their  creditors. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Before  the  party  quitted  Treganna,  Lady 
Portbury  reiterated  her  entreaties  to  Olinda, 
not  to  bear  the  intolerable  misery  of  a  winter  in 
Cornwall,  and  advised  her  to  advocate  her  right 
to    Lord  Sedley's   heart  against  Mademoiselle 

C ,  and    to   the    sway    over  his  household 

against  Lady  Mardiston. 

This  advice  produced  no  further  effect  on 
Lady  Sedley's  mind  than  to  leave  her  deeply 
piqued  at  the  treatment  she  received  from  a 
man  .yho  was  supposed  to  liave  married  her  from 
violent  attachment,  and  to  change  her  penitence 
for  liaving  encouraged  the  attentions  of  Lord 
Frederic  Danesford,  to  a  deep  sense  of  injury. 
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"  After  all,  I  can  but  accuse  myself  of  having 
listened  graciously  to  professions  which  I  was 
not  obliged  to  consider  as  more  than  idle  ex- 
pressions of  admiration  ;  the  moment  I  under- 
stood that  Lord  Frederic  misconstrued  my  good 
humoured  reception,  I  repulsed  him  with  dig- 
nity. What  could  Lord  Sedley  require  more  ? 
Yet  he  treats  me  as  if  I  knew  not  how  to  con- 
duct myself,  and  devotes  himself  entirely  to 
another  woman.     I  am  cruelly  used  !" 

The  oftener  this  new  view  of  the  subject 
struck  her,  the  more  angry  she  felt  with  her 
husband,  and  the  more  heartily  she  pitied  herself. 

When  people  blame  themselves,  they  do  not 
wish  for  confidants ;  they  are  quite  contented 
with  their  own  reprobation,  and  readily  con- 
demn the  recollection  of  their  faults  to  solitary 
confinement.  Not  so  they  who  consider  them- 
selves as  victims  to  injustice;  a  martyr  re- 
quires a  chorus  of  applauding  friends,  at  least 
till  they  have  lived  long  enough  to  learn  the 
hard  lesson   of  reserve  which   the   world  soon 
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teaches,  but  which  comes  later  to  the  vain  than 
the  humble. 

Olinda  wished  to  hear  herself  pitied,  but  by 
whom  ?  Jessy  could  only  sympathize  with 
those  whose  preserves  turned  mouldy,  or  whose 
turkeys  could  not  be  reared.  The  cast  of  Lady 
Sedley's  annoyances  were  quite  out  of  her  line, 
except  those  which  arose  from  some  branches 
of  Lady  Mardiston's  interference. 

In  earlier  times  the  fair^  sex  demanded  the 
sympathy  of  their  femmes  de  chambre ;  but 
since  the  modern  advances  made  in  education 
and  refinement,  few  of  tolerable  understanding 
willingly  place  their  grievances  before  so  hum- 
ble an  areopagus. 

Olinda  was  not  tempted  to  explain  her  sighs 
to  her  sulky  maid  ;  therefore,  Mr.  Scudamore 
was  the  only  alternative,  and  for  some  time  tliat 
confidence  seemed  out  of  the  question.  Hut 
he  continued  a  constant  and  a  sole  visiter ;  and 
young  persons  who  discuss  general  subjects 
often,  cannot  talk  long  upon  theni  witliout 
G  5 
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allusions  to  their  particular  feelings  and  situa- 
tion ;  and  long  before  Lady  Sedley  had  done 
thinking  how  improper  it  would  be  to  make 
the  slightest  imputation  on  any  part  of  her 
husband's  conduct  to  another  man,  and  that 
man  a  comparative  stranger,  Paul  was  as  well 
acquainted  with  her  grievances  and  sentiments 
concerning  them,  as  Mephistophiles  was  with 
those  of  Faust,  and  such  communications  were, 
as  usual,  repaid  in  kind. 

Though  Scudamore  was  really  careful  not 
to  breathe  the  slightest  comment  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  Jessy,  to  whom  it  could  not  be 
imputed  as  a  fault,  that  her  beauty  had  been 
powerful  enough  to  blind  a  thoughtless  young 
man  to  the  defects  of  her  understanding  and 
manners  ;  yet  Olinda  had  sufficient  penetration 
to  add  what  she  saw  to  what  she  heard  ;  and  on 
her  side  soon  comprehended  the  situation  of 
her  new  friend,  and  the  deep  repining  and  mor- 
tification with  which  he  had  for  some  years 
experienced  what  is  so  well   described  by  the 
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vulgar  proverb  of  having  "  pleased  his  eye  to 
plague  his  heart.**' 

But  at  least  he  had  pleased  his  own  eye,  and 
Lady  Sedley  had  only  pleased  those  of  other 
people.  She  had  paid  her  happiness  "  pour  ce 
que  les  autres  trouvent  aimable,''''  but  which 
could  not  contribute  to  her's,  and  was  in  fact  as 
miserable  by  following  the  advice  of  her  friends, 
as  -Paul  was  from  having  entirely  disregarded 
the  counsel  of  his.  She  had  not  proved  the 
truth  of  the  assertion,  "  'tis  good  repenting  in 
a  coach  and  six.'' 

Each  had  pursued  a  course  which  would 
better  have  suited  the  other.  Men  require  more 
the  goods  of  this  world  (particularly  if  they 
have  been  used  to  possess  a  fair  share  of  them), 
than  women  do:  money  and  situation  will  pro- 
cure them  more  amusement,  interest,  and  dis- 
tractions ;  and  such  objects  are  stronger  features 
in  their  lives,  than  in  those  of  the  other  sex. 

Perhaps,  had  Scudainore  been  able  to  as- 
semble the  elite  of  LcMidon   round    his    table; 
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had  he  hunted  at  Melton,  and  dawdled  at 
Brookes's,  and  flirted  at  the  Opera,  the  great 
mistake  of  his  life  might  not  have  been  so 
constantly  present  to  his  mind ;  but  as  his 
destiny  had  turned,  it  was  doomed  to  be  the 
unceasing  meditation  of  his  unoccupied  hours. 
Latterly,  it  is  true,  he  had  found  a  new  theme, 
though  it  furnished  him  with  a  comparison 
not  likely  to  reconcile  him  with  the  first.  The 
same  disposition  which  had  led  him  to  descry 
in  the  evidences  of  Jessy's  common-place  mind, 
marks  of  innocent  and  graceful  simplicity, — in 
her  awkward  manners,  a  becoming  and  Arcadian 
naivete,  now  operated  in  magnifying  the  real 
grace,  distinguished  manner,  and  liveliness  of 
Olinda ;  and  if  male  readers  will  excuse  the 
remark,  I  would  add,  that  the  circumstance  of 
her  beauty  being  of  a  kind  entirely  differing 
from,  and  opposite  to  that  of  Jessy,  did  not 
diminish  its  splendour  and  effect. 

Paul,  however,  was  long  without  perceiving 
that  he  took  any  interest  in  Lad}-  Sedlcy,  fur- 
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ther  than  one  solitary  human  being  may  na- 
turally take  in  the  first  and  only  suitable  com- 
panion chance  may  throw  in  his  way  :  he  felt 
as  if  they  were  two  shipwrecked  mariners  cast 
on  the  same  desert  island,  who  were  mutually 
privileged  to  assist  and  console  each  other ; 
and  he  also  thought  he  owed  her  some  amends 
for  the  cold  severity  and  ungracious  disappro- 
bation with  which  he  had  disposed  himself  to 
treat  her  at  the  beginning  of  their  acquaintance. 
These  were  the  motives  for  good-will  ac- 
knowledged by  his  own  mind ;  but  he  was,  in 
reality,  indebted  to  her  for  the  only  genuine 
interest  he  had  felt  since  '  fantasy's  hot  fire' 
had  led  him  to  marry  Jessy  Locke.  For  it  has 
already  been  stated  that  habits  of  regularity, 
active  benevolence,  and  earnest  professional  elo- 
quence, had  gained  liini  the  reputation  aiul  re- 
verence due  to  a  pious  minister  ;  but  his  iniiul 
was  not  inq)ressed  with  the  truths  he  incul- 
cated :  and  every  day  diminished  the  spirit  of 
his   devotion,  and  every  day   his  walk    to  Tre- 
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ganna  began   earlier,  and  his   walk   home  was 
later. 

The  first  intimation  he  received  of  this  fact, 
was  finding  a  row  of  his  poor  parishioners 
standing  in  his  hall,  and  Jessy  on  the  grass- 
plat  before  the  door,  looking  apparently  out 
for  him,  but  not  towards  the  road  by  wliich 
he  was  returning.  He  had  announced  in  the 
morning  an  intention  of  visiting  farmer  Burton, 
to  persuade  him  to  forgive  his  daughter,  who, 
having  a  small  independence,  had  bestowed  it, 
with  herself,  on  a  wild  young  man,  whom  the 
scandalous  tongues  of  the  village  affirmed  to 
be  a  smuggler,  but  he  promised  fair  for  the 
future,  and  had  requested  Mr.  Scudamore's 
interference  with  his  father-in-law. 

Paul  had  in  reality  paid  this  charitable  visit, 
and  succeeded  in  his  mission  ;  but  having  long 
since  made  the  discovery  that  all  roads  led 
to  Treganna,  he  repaired  thither  the  moment 
he  had  mollified  the  heart  of  farmer  Burton, 
and  remained  in  conversation  with  Olinda    till 
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the  clear  cold  moon  had  risen  to  make  the 
landscape  more  distinctly  visible  than  the 
foggy  November  morning  had  suffered  it  to 
appear.  When  the  first  dinner-bell  announced 
the  last  minute  of  morning  visiting  had  elapsed, 
Paul  unwillingly  seized  his  hat  and  departed, 

"  La !  Mr.  Scudamore,"  exclaimed  Jessy, 
"  your  dinner  is  done  to  rags  !  and  John  Polhill 
is  worse,  and  wants  to  see  you  ;  and  Mrs.  Pike 
has  sent  twice  to  know  if  tlicre  was  any  answer 
from  you  about  christening  her  child  ;  and 
Mary  Dobbs  has  been  crying  in  the  hall,  wait- 
ing ever  so  long  to  see  you  about  another 
quarrel  with  her  husband  ;  and  that  wretched 
Jenny  Kitson  is  quite  beside  herself,  and  hopes 
you  will  persuade  Sam  Scamply  to  marry  her, 
for,  after  all  you  said,  he  refuses  ;  and  there  is 
widow  Vickers  wishes  you  to  speak  for  her  ; 
and  your  dinner  is  quite  overdone — meat  does 
not  go  half  so  far  when  it  is  overdone,  dear 
Mr.  Scudamore." 

This    was    much    the    longest    harangue    to 
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which  Jessy ""s  coral  lips  had  ever  given  utter- 
ance, and  spoken  with  more  animation  than 
her  husband  had  ever  seen  her  exhibit. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Jessy — I  am  sorry  you 
have  waited,""*  said  Paul  with  a  sigh  :  "  never 
wait  for  me  again,  my  dear  ;  my  time  is  un- 
certain—^! did  not  know — I  forgot." 

*'  You  used  to  be  very  punctual  till  this 
last  month,"  said  Jessy. 

The  man,  says  Johnson,  whose  head  is  full 
of  business,  and  whose  heart  is  full  of  care, 
will  eat  his  dinner  without  knowing  whether 
it  is  well  or  ill  dressed,  or  served  to  the  hour ; 
and  Paul  dined  without  criticising  his  repast, 
but  had  some  trouble  to  keep  his  attention  at 
full  stretch,  while  hearing  the  perplexities  and 
complaints  of  Mrs.  Dobbs  and  Miss  Kitson, 
whose  woes  seemed  told  in  a  more  diffuse  style 
than  Scudamore  ever  remembered  to  have 
heard  human  afflictions  related,  '  never  ending, 
still  beginning.' 

The  petitioners  were  at  last  dismissed  ;   the 
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long  evening  wore  away.  Jessy  spent  it  in  cut- 
ting out  a  chair  cover,  and  in  giving  her  maid 
sundry  valuable  hints  on  churning,  which  would 
have  been  more  profitable  to  the  listener,  had 
not  the  lovely  speaker  kept  a  magazine  of  large 
pins  in  one  corner  of  her  pretty  mouth,  from 
wlience  she  occasionally  abstracted  one,  for  the 
better  arrangement  of  the  chair-cover. 

Paul  thought  he  spent  the  evening  in  read- 
ing; that  is,  he  held  a  book  in  his  hand,  but 
knew  nothing  of  the  contents,  and  more  fre- 
quently gazed  on  the  fire,  where  the  outline  of 
more  than  one  red  coal  presented  to  his  fancy 
an  apparent  resemblance  to  Olinda. 

The  winter  gave  place  to  spring,  and  nothing 
apparently  had  changed  at  Trcganna;  yet  each 
member  of  its  small  society  was  less  ha])py  than 
in  the  preceding  year.  Scudamore  was  tlie 
most  restless  and  discontented  of  all.  Too 
little  used  to  command  himself  on  former  occa- 
sions, he  could  ill  disguise  the  passionate  at- 
tachment   he    felt    for    Lady    Sedley,    and    the 
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impatience  with  which  he  bore  the  duty  and 
occupations  of  his  profession ;  still  less  the 
life-long  tie  which  bound  him. 

Jessj  was  no  longer  the  contented  being  the 
last  spring  had  found  her.  She  could  not 
exactly  have  said  wherefore,  but  there  was  an 
unaccountable  gloom  in  her  home.  Though 
Paul  endeavoured  to  speak  to  her  kindly,  his 
naturally  irritable  temper  could  not  always 
be  sufficiently  guarded  to  prevent  its  occasional 
ebullitions ;  and  though  he  instantly  repented 
of  and  eagerly  entreated  pardon  for  each  such 
instance  of  ill-humour,  attributing  it  to  ill- 
health,  uneasiness  at  the  narrow  income  from 
which  they  sometimes  suffered  inconvenience- 
to  any  cause  but  the  true  one  ;  still  it  recurred 
too  frequently  not  to  cause  some  degree  of 
estrangement ;  and  the  coldness  and  melancholy 
of  his  habitual  manner  increased  so  much  her 
natural  awe,  that  she  never  was  so  happy  as 
when  he  left  home. 

She  had  always  been  glad  when  he  was  read- 
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ing,  or  employed,  from  the  sort  of  depression 
which  a  backward  schoolboy  feels  when  in  the 
company  of  his  master ;  and  now  she  was 
almost  as  glad  as  Paul  when  any  circumstance 
took  him  from  home,  and  she  was  left  to  house- 
wifery and  freedom.  Not,  however,  being  in 
the  liabit  of  examining  her  own  impressions, 
having  married  in  the  belief  that  to  be  the  wife 
of  Mr.  Scudamore  was  the  highest  point  of 
human  elevation,  and  during  his  short-lived 
passion  having  received  so  many  assurances  of 
its  intensity  and  eternal  duration,  she  did  not 
doubt  his  constancy,  or  that  she  was  a  most 
highly  honoured  and  fortunate  person,  much 
beloved  by  her  husband ;  though  sometimes  she 
was  "  quite  frightened  when  Mr.  Scudamore 
lost  his  patience — he  was  so  very  particular."" 

Olinda  had  gained  little  by  attracting  his 
affection.  At  first  she  triumphed  at  having 
conquered  the  dislike  inspired  by  Lady  Mar- 
diston ;  it  was  winning  a  suffrage  from  one 
who,  further  acquaintance  showed  her,  was  well 
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worth  pleasing, — an  agreeable  companion,  who 
seemed  disposed  to  become  a  sincere  friend. 
She  would  have  started  with  horror  and  anger 
from  the  information  that  she  was  going  to 
divide  a  pair  who  had  hitherto  lived  in  peace 
and  kindness  —  to  turn  the  head  of  a  married 
man,  and  a  clergyman  —  to  detach  Paul  Scuda- 
more  from  his  very  lovely  wife  ! 

She  looked  for  nothing  more  than  friendship 
and  goodwill,  till  she  saw  she  was  admired,  and 
then  the  fault  of  her  character,  the  spirit  of 
coquetry,  made  her  wish  to  see  how  much  he 
could  admire  her.  She  was  surprised  and  flat- 
tered at  the  depth  and  vividness  of  the  impres- 
sion she  had  made ;  she  saw  no  reason  to  dread 
that  Paul  would  ever  dare  to  make  it  known  to 
her.  It  was  natural  he  should  endeavour  to 
conceal  his  feelings  from  all,  therefore  it  could 
not  injure  his  fame  or  his  wife's  happiness. 

She  would  observe  philosophically  the  differ- 
ent operation  of  the  same  passion  on  different 
characters  ;   woidd  have  known  whether,  under 
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other  circumstances,  his  attachment  would  have 
been  equal  to  that  which  Lord  Frederick  and 
Captain  Aubrey  had  shown ;  whether  that 
blinding  and  unqualified  preference  was  more 
likely  to  have  made  her  happy,  than  the  dis- 
trustful and  reluctant  interest  with  which  Pres- 
ton Fleetv/ood  had  watched  her  character ;  for 
involuntarily  she  had  always  made  him  a  stand- 
ard whereby  to  measure  other  men. 

The  admiration  of  Scudamore  was  more 
vehement  and  less  distinguishing ;  all  she  said 
appeared  riglit  in  his  eyes,  which  made 

"  ' — That  beauty  tyranny, 

That  else  were  civil  government." 

In  a  short  time  Paul,  indirectly,  and  even  un- 
intentionally, contracted  the  habit  of  speaking 
with  more  interest  and  less  reserve ;  and  gradu- 
ally, if  he  did  not  make  professions  of  attach- 
ment, his  conversation  was  so  tinctured  with 
partiality,  that  no  woman  wlio  was  not  a  co- 
quette, could  in  justice  and  propriety  have 
avoided   giving  that   subtle  and  imperceptible 
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check,  which  never  fails  to  be  effectual  when 
given  in  earnest. 

But  Olinda  did  not  in  earnest  desire  to  de- 
tach her  sole  admirer.  "  Here  is  one,"  said  she 
mentally,  "  who  does  me  justice,  who  has  sym- 
pathy and  friendly  feelings,  perhaps  something 
more, — and  why  not  ?  Here  no  person  disap- 
proves, observes,  or  enquires ;  here  is  but  one, 
and  why  should  I,  out  of  a  needless  scruple, 
deprive  myself  of  my  only  companion  from  de- 
ference to  Lord  Sedley,  whose  neglect  and  un- 
kindness  have  cast  me  in  his  way  ?*" 

This  reasoning  was  satisfactory  for  a  time  ; 
but  friendships  which  do  not  decline,  increase 
in  intimacy,  and  ere  long  the  patiality  that  had 
been  understood  became  declared.  Olinda  did 
not  start  with  horror  at  hearing  Paul  loved  her  : 
she  had  so  long  been  aware  of  the  fact,  that  its 
being  spoken  did  not  seem  to  make  any  change, 
or  demand  any  new  line  of  conduct  on  her  part. 
Her  reproofs  were  so  gentle,  so  much  more  cal- 
culated to  win  than  to  discourage,  that  it  was 
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not  surprising  they  failed  in  producing  the 
effect  for  which  they  were  ostensibly  designed. 

In  the  next  stage  of  their  friendship,  Olinda 
began  to  hear  with  pleasure,  to  value  highly,  the 
expression  of  an  affection,  to  which,  four  months 
sooner,  she  would  have  coloured  with  indigna- 
tion, had  any  one  foretold  her  listening  to  with 
patience ;  and  soon  afterwards,  the  days  she  did 
not  see  Scudamore  appeared  to  her  (rare  as 
was  their  occurrence)  of  intolerable  tedious- 
ness  ;  and  finally,  all  other  interests  of  her 
solitude  failed, — she  only  lived  to  hear  she  was 
beloved,  and  heard  the  reiterated  accounts  of 
Lord  Sedley's  infidelities  and  extravagance  as  if 
he  was  wholly  unconnected  with  her  destiny. 

Paul,  vain,  violent  in  temper,  passionate  in 
character,  slave  of  every  feeling  whicli  influenced 
him,  unable  to  brook  opposition,  and  regardless 
of  consequences,  was  at  first  calmed  and  satisfied 
with  the  certainty  he  felt  that,  had  Lady  Sedley 
met  him  as  Olinda  Vavasour,  when  he  also  was 
free  to  choose,  he  might  have  been  her  husband  ! 
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probably  his  uncle  would  not  have  objected  to 
her,  as  he  had  done  with  regard  to  Jessy;  she 
might  have  been  his  wife !  he  might  have  pre- 
served all  the  advantages  of  situation  to  which 
he  was  destined  by  his  uncle;  he  would  now 
have  possessed  in  his  wife  a  most  suitable 
companion.  Had  he  but  yielded  to  the  often- 
repeated  entreaty  of  his  uncle,  that  he  would 
wait  three  years !  that  he  would  see  more  of 
society,  and  of  women,  before  he  linked  himself 
irrevocably  to  one  he  was  so  earnestly  entreated 
to  relinquish  !  He  was  obliged  to  own  to  himself 
a  secret  his  pride  had  long  assisted  him  to  con- 
ceal from  his  reluctant  perception — that  he  had 
entirely  mistaken  the  materials  for  happiness ; 
his  fancy  had  invested  the  first  pretty  face  which 
caught  it  with  all  the  qualities  his  reason  would 
have  required.  He  could  hardly  believe  in  his 
past  infatuation. 

Sometimes,  after  leaving  Treganna,  he  walked 
for  hours  on  the  sea-shore,  totally  unconscious 
of  the  lapse  of  time,  and  would  enter  his  home 
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drenched  with  rain,  in  such  complete  abstrac- 
tion that  even  the  unobserving  and  contented 
Jessy  was  dismayed  at  his  appearance,  and  with 
difficulty  suppressed  an  enquiring  exclamation. 
Sometimes  he  would  start  up  from  his  chair, 
drop  the  book  he  held,  and  gaze  wildly  at  Jessy, 
or  rush  out  of  the  house  and  walk  till  the  sense 
of  fatigue  dispersed  the  reflections  that  tor- 
mented him.  He  required  to  be  reminded  in- 
cessantly of  the  duties  of  his  profession,  and 
could  not  even  appear  to  fulfil  them  with  the 
fervour  that  formerly  distinguished  him.  He 
complained  of  illness,  but,  when  Jessy  urged 
him  to  see  a  physician,  refused,  on  the  pretext 
that  he  had  frequently  experienced  similar  at- 
tacks, which  had  subsided  of  themselves.  The 
few  neighbours  who  had  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving his  conduct,  expressed  their  fear  that 
intense  study  would  prove  the  destruction  of 
poor  Mr.  Scudamore's  mind  or  health. 

Olinda  was  not  long  without  suffering  by  tlu- 
storm  she  had  raised.     She  discovered  that,  in 
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spite  of  her  influence  over  his  heart,  neither  she 
nor  Paul  himself  could  control  the  violence  of 
his  temper  and  the  inequality  of  his  humour  at 
times  ;  and  she  was  more  alarmed  by,  and  saw 
more  of  it  than  Jessy,  v^^ho  was  usually  contented 
with  any  reason  he  chose  to  assign  for  his  con- 
duct ;  while  Olinda,  who  had  seen  in  Fleetwood 
only  justly  founded  resentment,  or  suspicion 
upon  some  (at  least  plausible)  cause  —  who 
had  witnessed  the  general  good-humour  of  Lord 
Sedley,  interrupted  by  fits  of  boyish  petulance 
only,  now  found  herself  obliged  to  soothe 
moods  of  such  strange  waywardness,  that  she 
trembled  at  any  indications  that  foretold  their 
recurrence,  and  learned  to  dread  the  devoted 
Paul  Scudamore. 

When  "  calmer  reason  ruled,"  he  was  so 
agreeable,  so  entirely  subjugated  to  her  will, 
so  full  of  reverential  admiration,  that  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  discern  in  him  the  same 
man,  '*  when  the  rash  fit  was  on  ;"  and  at  that 
time  Olinda  wished  more  than  once  they  had 
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never  met.  It  was  the  difference  that  exists 
between  the  sea  in  a  summer  calm,  and  rolling 
beneath  the  "loud  equinox." 

At  these  moments  Lady  Sedley  frequent]}- 
saw  the  necessity  that  had  arisen  for  putting 
an  end  to  the  intercourse  she  had  so  indiscreetly 
encouraged  : — but  how  ?  She  was  reluctant  to 
grieve,  she  feared  to  irritate,  and  she  did  not 
wish  to  lose  one  who  applauded  all  she  did, 
and  to  whom  she  had  become  much  attached, 
though,  when  his  affection  for  her  first  became 
visible,  her  purpose  had  been  merely  to  dazzle 
and  attract.  A  part  of  her  retributive  punish- 
ment was  to  feel  too  much  interest  in  him  she 
had  taken  so  much  pains  to  ensnare.  She  had 
been  sad,  disappointed,  and  mortified ;  she  was 
now  full  of  anxious  foreboding  and  self-reproach, 
and  wished  to  gather  courage  to  regain  the 
quiet  discontent  of  her  former  situation.  She 
rose  sometimes  thinking  she  was  resolved  to 
forbid  Scudamore  to'  talk  as  if  he  loved  her ;  to 
insist  upon  a  diminution  of  the  frequency  and 
n  2 
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duration  of  his  visits  ;  but  upon  hearing  him 
ring  the  hall-door  bell,  her  heart  and  resolution 
died  within  her.  She  dreaded  a  scene — a  storm, 
and  postponed  till  the  next  day  a  trial  so  dis- 
agreeable. 

One  morning,  as  she  stood  at  the  window  of 
her  drawing-room  in  distressful  rumination, 
she  beheld  the  object  of  her  reflections  approach- 
ing the  house  to  make  his  diurnal  visit.  From 
the  moment  he  became  distinctly  visible,  Olinda 
could  discern  something  unusual  in  his  man- 
ner. His  step  was  quicker — his  colour  raised 
—  his  expression  more  animated.  When  he  en- 
tered the  room,  however,  he  sat  down  for  some 
moments,  and  remained  silent. 

Lady  Sedley  dreaded  she  knew  not  what ; 
she  tried  to  say  something  on  indifferent  sub- 
jects, but  after  two  or  three  half  sentences, 
which  died  away,  there  was  a  pause  of  some 
minutes,  when  she  asked  "  if  he  would  read  to 
her .?" 

After  repeating  the  question  twice  at  inter- 
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vals,  Paul  answered  hastily  he  would,  and 
looked  up. 

Olinda  presented  him  with  a  volume  of  an- 
cient poetry,  which  happened  to  be  on  the 
table  ;  he  took  it,  and  held  it  in  his  hand  for  a 
moment  without  opening. 

"  You  remember,"  said  he,  **  the  story  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander  Severus,  when  he 
sought  so  learn  his  destiny  by  the  sortes  Vir- 
giliana.  I  have  a  mind  to  accept  the  first  sen- 
tence at  which  this  book  opens,  as  a  similar 
omen  of  mine.*" 

"  I  had  no  idea  you  were  so  superstitious,^"* 
replied  Olinda. 

"  I  am  not  habitually  superstitious,""  said 
Paul ;  "it  is  only  at  times,  when  harassed  by 
anxiety,  when  wearied  with  indecision,  when 
not  daring  to  look  forward,  or  daring  to  look 
back,  I  grow  too  timid  to  try  to  learn  what  I 
could  not  bear  to  hear." 

"  In  other  words,  when  you  are  nervous — like 
a  lady  ;  therefore  you  should  seek  the  remedy 
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to  which  ladies  have  recourse,  and  have  some 
sal-volatile  and  water."  This  was  said  by  Lady 
Sedley  with  a  theatrical  and  ill-executed  laugh, 
by  which  she  hoped  to  ward  off  conversation 
she  dreaded. 

Paul  did  not  reply,  but  opened  the  book  at 
a  page  containing  the  great  Marquis  of  Mon- 
trose's beautiful  lines,  beginning — 

"  My  dear  and  only  love,  I  pray. 

That  little  world  of  thee 

Be  governed  by  no  other  sway 

Than  purest  monarchy." 

And  the  verse  which  caught  his  eye  upon  this 
occasion,  and  which  he  read  aloud,  was  the 
following  : — 

"  He  either  fears  his  fate  too  much, 
Or  his  deserts  are  small. 
Who  dares  not  put  it  to  the  touch, 
And  gain  or  lose  it  all." 

"  It  is  strange,'"'  said  he,  closing  the  book, 
"  that  these  lines  should  be  the  first  I  saw.  I 
came.  Lady  Sedley,  undecided,  and  this  deter- 
mines me. 
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"  I  must  first  tell  you  an  event  which  changes 
my  situation  in  a  great  measure  —  which  has 
given  rise  to  a  thousand  vague  hopes  and  plans. 
The  person  to  whom  my  uncle,  at  his  death, 
willed  the  fortune  his  kindness  once  destined 
for  me,  is  dead — died  unmarried,  contrary  to 
my  expectation  and  that  of  all  who  knew  her, 
and  has  by  will  restored  the  whole  to  me ! 
This  event  brings  affluence — great  affluence."' 

Olinda  interrupted  hinr  by  the  congratula- 
tion demanded  by  the  circumstance,  though  she 
felt  some  degree  of  surprise  at  the  evident  per- 
turbation, the  disorder,  and  extreme  joy  this 
event  seemed  to  inspire. 

"  Of  how  much  more  value  is  wealth  in  the 
eyes  of  mankind,""  thought  she,  "  than  I  even 
guessed  !  Here  is  a  man  whose  dignity  of  mind 
in  poverty  I  have  often  admired,  and  even  he 
seems  to  exult  in  this  change  of  fortune  more 
than  he  could  have  done  at  any  other  transi- 
tion years  could  bring.'"' 

This   train    of  thought   she  had    no  time    to 
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pursue,  for  Scudamore  interrupted  her  in  his 
turn.  "  Hear  me  patiently,''  he  continued, 
"  and  hear  every  thing."  He  hesitated  —  "I 
have  never  spoken  to  you,  but  am  now  compel- 
led to  say  what  may  sound,  but  is  not  meant, 
unkindly  of  my— -of  Mrs.  Scudamore. 

"  I  should  be  most  unjust  to  accuse  her  of 
any  defect ;  she  is  a  good  and  well-meaning  per- 
son, but — you  know  her — unsuitable.  When  in 
my  early  folly  I  forfeited  my  uncle''s  favour,  to 
spend  my  life  with  Jessy,  I  was  too  young  to 
know  how  little  we  were  calculated  to  make 
each  other  happy.  Luckily,  she  is  not  discern- 
ing, her  feelings  are  not  quick ;  she  has  n6t 
perceived  how  miserable  I  have  been.  She  is 
not  discontented,  but  has  long  felt,  I  am  sure, 
that  she  might  have  found  one  more  suited  to 
her.  Long  before  I  ever  saw  you,  I  could  ob- 
serve, that  in  spite  of  every  effort  I  could  make, 
my  presence  was  a  restraint ;  she  is  more  happy 
without  me.  I  am  sure  that  wealth  and  inde- 
pendence would  make  her  happy. 
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*'  If  I  proved  this  to  you — if  she  consented 
with  willingness,  with  pleasure,  to  accept  a 
separate  lot,  should  you,  Olinda,  be  resolved 
to  abide  by  your  heavy  chain  ?  If  Jessy  (who 
is  really  a  worthy  person)  can  be  made  happy 
in  relinquishing  her  youthful  engagement,  will 
you  persist  in  bearing  the  name  and  continuing 
the  property  of  a  man  who  has  forgotten  and 
abandoned  you  ?  Think  how  slight  the  tie  is 
which  binds  you  to  Lord  Sedley  ;  you  abandon 
no  duty,  you  leave  no  child,  you  have  no  pa- 
rents to  grieve  or  irritate,  no  family  who  might 
complain  that  you  had  dishonoured  them.  In 
another  land,  under  another  name,  forgotten 
in  this  country,  we  might  be  the  happiest  oi 
human  kind  —  Olinda,  if  this  is  possible,  will 
you  reject  it  ?" 

Though  Lady  Sedley  had,  in  manner,  showed 
Paul  a  degree  of  preference  which  convinced 
him  he  was  loved,  and  authorized  him  to  sup- 
pose he  might  risk  the  proposal  he  made,  she 
was  far  from  being  prepared  to  sacrifice  her 
H  5 
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fame  and  virtue.  She  had  regarded  his  attach- 
ment as  a  consolation  and  interest  in  the  aridity 
of  her  retirement  at  Treganna ;  and  latterly, 
that  interest  had  assumed  a  deeper  and  more 
painful  character,  from  her  having  begun  to  feel 
in  reality,  what  she  had  at  first  feigned  in  order 
to  attract  Scudamore  through  his  vanity.  She 
felt  that  the  time  was  come  when  she  could  not 
avoid  a  final  explanation  and  repulse.  She  felt 
horror  at  her  own  conduct,  as  it  regarded  Jessy; 
terror  at  the  security  of  PauFs  expectations, 
and  in  the  contemplation  of  his  violent  charac- 
ter ;  and  the  deepest  repentance  for  having  ex- 
cited a  passion  she  never  meant  to  recompense  : 
yet  all  this  was  mingled  with  a  lingering  regret 
at  losing  him.  She  longed  for  courage  to  say, 
"  I  have  misled  you  : — I  have  feigned  what  1 
did  not  feel  at  first :  —  do  not  forsake  Jessy, 
who  was  your  deliberate  choice.  Nothing  on 
earth  would  bribe  me  to  pursue  the  desperate 
course  you  propose."' 
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She  wept  bitterly  for  some  minutes  —  an 
emotion  which  Scudamore  probably  misinter- 
preted, and  thought  to  arise  from  a  degree  of 
timidity  at  the  first  view  of  the  bold  expedient 
by  which  they  were  to  free  themselves  from 
their  respective  engagements,  and  a  generous 
regret  at  Jessy'^s  misfortune  in  losing  him. 
She  saw  he  did  not  expect  rejection,  for  he 
almost  thanked  her,  and  used  many  arguments 
to  try  to  extenuate  the  conduct  he  advised  ; 
then,  appointing  an  hour  for  his  return,  he  de- 
parted, evidently  to  the  last  degree  exulting  in 
his  supposed  success. 

The  moment  he  was  gone,  Olinda,  recover- 
ing from  the  awe  which  his  violent  feelings  and 
determined  temper  inspired,  reproached  herself 
bitterly  for  want  of  resolution.  Every  moment 
of  delay  only  added  to  the  difficulty  of  expla- 
nation. She  dreaded  his  taking  the  preliminary 
step  of  proposing  a  separation  to  Jessy,  and, 
half  determined  to  follow  him,  she  ran  to  the 
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door,  and  then  reflected  she  might  not  reach 
him  till  there  might  be  spectators  of  their  inter- 
view— perhaps  Mrs.  Scudamore. 

Again  she  returned,  resolving  to  write  her 
refusal  with  so  much  that  was  kind  and  flatter- 
ing in  the  manner,  as  should  almost  conceal  and 
qualify  what  was  painful  in  the  matter.  She 
wrote,  and  repeatedly  tore  what  she  had  writ- 
ten. Sometimes  the  rejection  was  not  suffi- 
ciently distinct  and  positive;  sometimes  its  ex- 
pression might  irritate,  and  must  be  softened. 
At  last  it  was  written  :  she  rose  to  ring  for  a 
servant  to  send  to  the  parsonage,  and  then 
recollected,  if  it  arrived  in  PauPs  absence,  Jessy 
might  suppose  it  was  a  note  from  Lady  Sedley 
which  required  an  immediate  answer,  and  per- 
haps open  it ;  and  if  he  was  at  home,  his  emo- 
tions on  reading  it  might  betray  what  it  was  of 
so  much  importance  to  Jessy's  happiness  to 
conceal  from  her.  The  bell  dropped  from  her 
hand ;  she  shuddered,  and  sat  down. 

The  servant  announced  her  dinner ;  she  was 
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going  to  decline  it,  but  feared  remark :  which 
obliged  her  to  undergo  the  hard  trial  prepared 
for  all  who,  suffering  under  suppressed  agitation, 
are  doomed  to  behave  as  usual. 

She  returned  to  the  drawing-room,  her  lips 
parched  with  the  mental  thirst  of  anxiety.  She 
felt  unequal  to  the  task  of  encountering  the 
disappointment,  perhaps  the  rage  of  Scudamore, 
and  longed  to  leave  word  that  she  was  ill  and 
would  see  him  in  the  morning  ;  but,  heavily  as 
the  hours  had  passed,  they  had  not  paused, 
and,  while  she  deliberated,  Paul  Scudamore 
stood  before  her. 

She  started — almost  shrieked ;  but  clasping 
her  hands  exclaimed,  "  I  am  not  able  to  talk 
on  this  subject,  Scudamore — read  this  letter — 
read  it  here  !" 

Paul  took  it,  and  appeared  not  to  anticipate 
the  contents ;  the  expression  of  his  countenance 
conveyed  only  the  joy  of  success.  The  briglit 
sun  of  the  summer  evening  shone  full  on  his 
most    distinguished    head,    the    contraction    of 
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care  and  discontent  no  longer  disfigured  his 
face,  and  Olinda  hoped  the  kindness  of  her 
letter  would  compensate  for  the  disappointment 
it  would  inflict. 

Gradually,  as  he  read,  his  cheek  grew  pale, 
his  lips  compressed  and  livid,  his  brow  lowered, 
and  his  hand  shook,  but  he  spoke  not,  and  his 
attitude  was  unchanged  ; — she  saw  him  read  to 
the  end,  pause,  and  recommence  the  letter,  and 
again  read  it  through ; — still  he  spoke  not. 

Lady  Sedley  congratulated  herself  that  he 
bore  so  quietly  a  communication  she  had  so 
much  dreaded  to  make,  and  accused  herself 
of  cowardice  in  having  doubted  he  could  bear  it, 
and  vanity  in  supposing  the  decision  would  be 
intolerable.  She  resolved  internally  that  she 
never  would  again  please  any  man,  if  she  could 
but  be  fortunate  enough  to  part  amicably  and 
kindly  with  Scudamore. 

Her  heart  palpitated  as  he  again  reached  the 
conclusion  of  her  letter ;  she  dreaded  his  first 
words,  but  wished  them  over  ; — yet  Paul  spoke 
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not;  and  she  trembled  with  increased  agitation, 
when,  for  the  third  time,  he  turned  to  the 
beginning  of  the  letter.  But  this  time  he  gazed 
at  it  some  moments,  and  then  dropping  it  on 
the  ground,  turned  to  Olinda,  who  with  dif- 
ficulty repressed  a  scream  at  the  expression 
of  his  face — the  frightful  change  in  his  features, 
which  appeared  convulsed  with  a  dreadful  emo- 
tion. 

"  This,  then,  is  your  determination — your 
final  determination,  Olinda — repeat  it  with  your 
own  lips ;  though  I  see,  I  cannot  believe  the 
announcement — repeat  it." 

Lady  Sedley  confusedly,  and  with  many  at- 
tempts to  say  it  in  the  kindest  manner,  assured 
him  that  much  as  she  valued  his  attachment 
and  preference,  justice  and  virtue  required  that 
she  should  not  detach  him  from  his  wife,  or 
sacrifice  her  own  character  and  duty  to  lier 
husband  ;  that  they  must  each  abide  by  the 
lot  they  had  chosen,  and  conquer,  or  at  least 
try  to  conquer,   the  feelings  which  had   so   i'ar 
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misled  them  ;  and  she  hoped  that  in  time  he 
would  feel  thankful  to  her  for  having  saved 
him  from  such  an  utter  dereliction  of  reli- 
gion, honour,  and  duty.  She  would  never  for- 
get that  he  had  been  wilHng  to  resign  every 
thing  for  her,  but  she  would  not  take  advan- 
tage of  such  unreflecting  affection.  "  If  we  con- 
tinue unhappy,  at  least  we  shall  fulfil  our  duty. 
And  to  you,  Scudamore,  this  should  be  a  more 
easy  task  than  to  me ;  an  attachment  is  so  small 
a  part  of  a  man''s  interests  in  life — they  have 
many  other  hopes  and  views — and  you,  from 
acquiring  this  fortune,  will  now  quit  a  retire- 
ment which  all  who  know  must  regret  for  you 
— you  will  again  live  in  the  world,  and  share  in 
its  pleasures  and  distractions." 

"  Cease,  woman  !""  interrupted  Paul,  impa- 
tiently ;  "  is  it  from  you  I  am  to  hear  of  duty 
and  virtue  .''  Olinda,  at  this  moment  can  you  de- 
ceive yourself  so  far  as  to  suppose  that  you  are 
not  guilty  of  having  voluntarily  excited  the  at- 
tachment you  now  have  cruelly  betrayed  ?    Can 
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you  truly  say  that,  from  the  moment  you  per- 
ceived how  much  I  admired  you,  you  did  not 
in  every  way  try  to  increase  the  impression  ? 
In  later  times,  did  you  not  still  more  cruelly 
seem  to  return  all  the  feelings  you  inspired  ? 
where  was  your  duty  to  Lord  Sedley  then  ? 
where  was  your  consideration  for  Jessy  ?  Then 
was  the  time  for  slight  and  rejection ;  then  was 
the  time  for  coldness  and  scorn.  You  were 
beyond  my  reach — it  seemed  I  might  as  well 
have  loved  the  stars  of  heaven ;  and  if  I  was 
deeply  discontented  with  the  lot  I  had  drawn, 
I  bore  it,  Olinda,  with  patience — I  treated  the 
partner  of  my  self-deception  with  the  forbear- 
ance her  unoffending  nature  deserved.  I  was 
miserable,  but  I  formed  no  hope — I  looked  for 
nothing  more ;  my  mind  was  prepared  to  en- 
dure, when  you  destroyed  the  gloomy  rest  I 
had  obtained  —  and  for  what  ?  for  a  heartless 
sport ! 

"  Be  assured,  you   would   not  have  proved 
more  culpable  had  you  shared  the  illusion — let 
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this  reflection  be  your  punishment.  It  is  true, 
you  will  not  forfeit  your  fame,  and  what  you 
call  virtue; — but  what  is  duty — what  is  ho- 
nour— what  is  religion  —  \i  you  can  claim  their 
fulfilment  ?  The  oifence  is  yours  as  well  as 
mine  ;  the  penalty  is  mine  alone.  I  cannot  re- 
sume my  former  feelings, — but  why  speak  of 
them  to  you  ?  —  to  you,  by  whom  they  will 
only  be  remembered  as  a  slight  testimony  of 
the  gratification  of  your  vanity  ?  Try  to  profit 
by  them  however.  If  ever  you  love  another 
man,  Olinda,  let  my  warning  voice  be  recol- 
lected— Do  not  love  him  as  you  have  loved  me, 
or  rather,  as  you  would  have  made  me  believe 
you  loved  me." 

Olinda  did  not  attempt  to  interrupt  the  re- 
proaches of  Scudamore — she  was  all  too  conscious 
how  well  she  deserved  them.  But  in  one  respect, 
towards  him  at  least,  she  was  less  culpable  than 
he  allowed,  for  she  did  love  him,  and  was  even 
then  tempted  to  tell  him  so,  as  a  part  of  her 
justification  ;  but  the  fear  of  not  being  believed. 
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and  the  more  generous  motive  of  leaving  him 
the  less  to  regret,  kept  her  silent  on  that  sub- 
ject ;  but  she  wept  bitterly  and  besought  his 
pardon. 

"  Pardon  V  said  Scudamore,  "  is  a  word 
without  meaning  from  me  to  you.  Can  you  par- 
don yourself.'^  Can  you  obliterate  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  last  six  months,  or  show  me  in  the 
future  how  to  find  the  visionary  hopes  you  spread 
over  the  past  ?  You  will  weep  for  a  few 
weeks  perhaps,  Olinda,  for  I  have  found  you 
so  unreal,  that  I  know  not  how  even  to  trust 
to  the  expectation  of  exciting  your  cold  regret. 
But  1  do  not  resemble  you — you  cannot  under- 
stand, much  less  feel  for  the  desolation  you 
have  brought  on  me  !*" 

Lady  Sedley,  in  the  distraction  she  felt  at 
having  in  a  great  measure  deserved,  or  ap- 
peared to  deserve  his  rage,  was  on  the  point 
of  saying,  "  if  Jessy  could  be  reconciled  to 
parting  with  her  husband,  she  was  willing  to 
follow  him."     Her  lips  severed  with  the  inten- 
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tion,  but  at  the  moment  she  exclaimed 
"  Stay  !"  an  internal  voice  seemed  to  tell  her 
the  worst  was  past ;  that  she  had  but  to  per- 
severe during  the  remainder  of  this  interview 
in  resisting  her  own  weakness  and  his  anger, 
and  she  should  vanquish  for  ever ;  the  danger 
would  be  over,  and  time  would  wear  away 
the  disappointment  of  Paul.  She  caught  his 
arm,  but  paused ;  Scudamore  violently  shook 
her  off,  and  fled  through  the  door  that  opened 
to  the  lawn.  Olinda  made  one  step  towards 
the  door,  but  returned,  and  sinking  down  on 
the  sofa  hid  her  face  on  the  cushions,  and 
wept  in  passionate  affliction  and  repentance. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

After  some  hours'  weariness  and  exhaustion 
had  succeeded,  Lady  Sedley^  wandered  down  to 
the  beach  to  walk  in  the  cool,  damp  sea- 
breeze.  All  who  have  ever  grieved,  know 
how  much  fresh  air  can  dissipate  sadness,  and 
change  the  current  of  ideas.  Her  spirits  rose 
because  they  had  been  depressed  ;  she  reflected 
with  more  complacency  on  her  own  conduct. 

"  After  all,  she  had  fulfilled  her  duty  ;  she 
had  repulsed  and  dismissed  a  man  who  had 
interested  her  too  much  ;  Lord  Sedley  had  no 
right  to  complain.  She  was  the  sufferer.  She 
should  see  Paul  Scudamore,  consoled  and  con- 
tented,  restored  to  the  world,  and  having  so 
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many  resources  in  his  recovered  position  in 
society  that  he  would  scarcely  remember  the 
sorrow  she  had  shared  and  inflicted  ;  and  even 
the  tie,  which  in  his  humbler  fortunes  had 
proved  so  irksome  a  restraint,  would  be  lighter 
in  his  elevation.  To  her  there  would  come 
no  change.  Most  certainly  Scudamore  should 
be  the  last  person  she  would  ever  hear  speak 
of  love;  her  present  remorse  assured  her  to 
that  resolution  she  should  adhere ; — and  again 
she  wept,  but  with  less  bitterness. 

The  first  day  for  many  months  in  which 
Paul  had  not  appeared  at  Treganna  passed 
heavily  ;  Olinda's  eyes  were  incessantly  turned 
to  the  lawn,  and  every  moment  she  thought 
the  door-bell  rang.  The  sea  beating  on  the 
beach,  or  a  sheep-bell  occasionally  tinkling, 
were,  however,  the  only  real  sounds  that  dis- 
turbed the  silence. 

The  next  morning  Olinda  (who  feared,  from 
consciousness,  to  attract  the  attention  of  her 
servants  by  asking  a  question   relative  to  the 
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Scudamores)  took  a  long  walk,  from  which 
she  returned  by  a  road  from  whence,  without 
being  seen,  she  should  have  a  view  of  the 
parsonage  and  its  environs, — yet  she  should 
learn  nothing  from  thence,  but  the  very  aspect 
of  the  windows,  she  thought,  would  show  her  if 
there  was  peace  within. 

She  went  fast  through  the  first  part  of  her 
walk,  till  Scudamore's  cottage  was  seen,  and 
she  eagerly  bent  her  eyes  towards  it.  Her  sur- 
prise was  excited  by  seeing  several  persons,  from 
different  directions,  all  apparently  bending  their 
steps  towards  its  door  !  She  gazed  with  atten- 
tion, and  could  not  conceive  why  a  spot  in 
general  so  solitary,  should  now  attract  so  many 
visiters ;  but  recollected  it  was  Scudamore"'s 
custom  to  receive  the  applications  and  appeals 
of  his  poorer  neighbours  on  certain  days,  when 
his  mediation,  advice,  and  assistance,  in  various 
ways,  were  useful  to  them. 

"  Then  his  usual  habits  are  not  interrupted ; 
his  self-possession  enables  him  to  make  no  dif- 
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ference  in  his  former  mode  of  life.  Surely, 
therefore,  I  have  grieved  more  than  my  fault 
demanded  ;  my  vanity  exaggerated  its  effect."" 
The  reflection  at  once  consoled  and  piqued 
her.     She  hastened  homeward. 

At  an  angle  of  the  high  road  where  the 
approach  to  Treganna  crossed  a  green  lane 
leading  to  the  parsonage.  Lady  Sedley  encoun- 
tered the  doctor  of  the  village,  whom  she  civilly 
accosted,  and  inquired  after  a  villager  whose 
illness  she  had  engaged  him  to  superintend. 
He  gave  the  details,  adding  he  should  "  see 
the  patient  again  that  afternoon,  and  should 
have  already  been  there,  but  was  delayed  by 
having  gone  round  to  see  Mrs.  Scudamore, 
whom  he  was  glad  to  find  tolerably  easy." 

"  Easy  !     Is  Mrs.  Scudamore  ill  ?'' 

"  Not  ill,  my  Lady,  but  under  some  anx- 
iety." 

Olinda  trembled  and  feared  to  hazard  another 
question.  Could  Paul,  in  the  frenzy  of  disap- 
pointment, have  suffered  his  wife  to  learn  the 
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attachment  he  had  felt,  and  the  disappointment 
he  had  sustained  ?  It  was  impossible ;  he 
could  not  be  so  cruelly  inconsiderate  towards 
either. 

Mr.  Blount,  thinking  that  Lady  Sedley  was 
silent  from  surprise,  and  expectation  that  he 
would  explain,  continued,  "  Your  Ladyship 
has  not  then  heard  that  Mr.  Scudamore  has 
absented  himself  these  last  two  days.?  Mrs- 
Scudamore  is  under  some  concern,  as  he  has  not 
written  ;  she  knows  not  of  any  business  that 
was  likely  to  withdraw  him  from  home  at  this 
moment.'"* 

Every  moment  and  every  word  added  to 
Olinda's  perplexity  and  alarm  ;  she  felt  that 
she  ought  to  speak,  yet  that  she  could  make  no 
effort  to  utter  that  would  not  betray  her  want 
of  self-possession.  In  other  circumstances  her 
natural  impulse  would  have  been  to  hasten  to 
the  parsonage ;  but  she  dared  not  even  seek  to 
alleviate  the  distress  she  had  caused.  After  a 
desperate  struggle  to  speak  calmly,  she  said, 
VOL.  II.  I 
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with  hesitation,  that  she  feared  to  intrude  on 
Mrs.  Scudamore,  but  should  be  anxious  to  hear 
how  she  was,  and  therefore  would  send  her  ser- 
vant to  Mr.  Blount's,  and  expect  an  account  of 
the  family  at  the  parsonage  from  him. 

She  passed,  turning  her  steps  towards  Tre- 
ganna,  deafened  by  the  sound  of  the  pulses 
which  beat  in  her  temples,  and  scarcely  able  to 
drag  the  stiffening  limbs  which  seemed  to  fail 
beneath  her  weight. 

In  no  moment  of  wretched  human  feeling 
is  thought  more  rapid,  distinct,  and  graphic, 
than  when  we  are  in  momentary  expectation  of 
some  dreadful  event.  Olinda's  whole  life  passed 
jihrough  her  mind ; — how  fatally  she  had  mis- 
judged her  interests  and  feelings  by  adopting 
the  opinions  of  others,  by  struggling  for  worth- 
less aims,  because  others  did  so — even  persons 
whose  minds  she  despised,  whose  hearts  she 
contemned  !  Had  she  not  from  mere  coquetry 
contested  Sir  John  Creswell  with  Lady  Maria, 
and    thus   lost    Fleetwood,    whom   she   loved  '^ 
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Because  Lady  Portbury  and  her  society  had 
laughed  at  all  who  did  not  belong  to  it,  and 
had  thought  it  impossible  to  exist  content- 
edly without  splendour  and  riches,  she  had 
made  a  marriage  which  afforded  nothing  else ; 
and  when  the  reaction  came,  when  she  had 
discovered  how  little  pleasure  splendour  and 
riches  could  really  afford  her,  she  had  still 
sought  her  consolation  in  coquetry.  From  the 
moment  she  had  seen  how  much  Scudamore 
admired  her,  she  had  used  every  art  to 
strengthen  the  impression,  regardless  of  her 
duty  to  Lord  Sedley,  and  of  Jessy's  happi- 
ness, and  even  of  his,  whose  involuntary  ven- 
geance it  was  that  she  shared  his  feelings.  \ 
In  bitter  repentance  she  asked  herself,  was 
she  indeed  the  person  who  had  so  acted  ?  She 
recollected  how,  in  former  times,  she  would  have 
judged  another  whose  guilt  was  similar.  Could 
she  see  Paul  Scudamore,  she  would  tell  him 
the  truth,  that  vanity  alone  had  prompted  her 
to  try  to  turn  his  head ;  that  she  had  seemed 
I  2 
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more  amiable  than  she  was,  by  a  thousand 
petty  artifices  which  her  amended  feelings 
alone  enabled  her  to  confess.  With  humble 
contrition  she  called  to  mind  the  many  slight 
and  apparently  involuntary  indications  of  in- 
terest by  which  she  had  tried  to  engage  even 
his  vanity  on  her  side,  which  in  reality  were 
the  result  of  her  own ;  and  contrived  only  to 
persuade  him  of  her  preference,  when  she  was 
as  yet  wholly  indifferent.  In  short,  she  deter- 
mined to  tell  him  everything  but  that  she 
now  loved  him  ;  and  when  the  first  hour  of 
perturbation  was  over,  she  sat  down  eagerly 
to  make,  by  her  perfect  sincerity,  the  only  re- 
paration in  her  power.  She  wrote  with  frank- 
ness, for  her  vanity  was  quelled  by  self-re- 
proach. A  thousand  times  she  resolved  that 
she  never  more  would  directly,  or  indirectly, 
give  the  slightest  occasion  to  any  man  to  con- 
sider he  received  encouragement  from  her  man- 
ners. It  now  seemed  to  her  impossible  that 
she  could  have  ever  been    so   selfish  and  un- 
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principled  as  to  sacrifice  Jessy''s  happiness  for 
the  sport  of  her  vanity.  She  bitterly  remem- 
bered how  often  she  had,  by  a  thousand  small 
artifices,  offered  in  contrast  to  the  notice  of 
Scudamore  her  superiority  over  his  wife ;  how 
she  had  tried  to  elicit  her  deficiencies  while 
showing  her  attention,  affability,  and  kindness ; 
and  these  acts  of  treachery  had  arisen  on  sucli 
trifling  occasions,  that  at  the  time  she  \yas 
hardly  conscious  of  what  her  conscience  had 
recorded  for  this  period  of  humiliation  and 
repentance.  Heartily  did  she  abjure  such 
ungenerous  deceit,  and  earnestly  pray  for 
its  pardon,  resolving  to  dedicate  the  remain- 
der of  her  life  wholly  to  the  fulfilment  of  her 
duties. 

Her  letter  was  finished,  and  she  read  it 
again ;  but  the  account  of  her  conduct,  and 
its  motives,  seemed  to  make  her  so  contempt- 
able  and  blame-worthy,  that  she  felt  unwilling 
to  send  it  to  Paul  Scudamore.  But  this  conflict 
of  her  vanity  and  penitence  passed  away ;  she 
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determined  to  accept  the  mortification — it  was 
a  test  of  her  sincerity. 

From  Mr.  Blount's  answer  to  the  message 
she  dispatched  in  the  evening,  she  learnt  that 
Scudamore  had  not  returned  ;  and  that  Jessy 
was  suifering  great  anxiety.  Great  it  might  be, 
but  not  more  keen  than  her  own  during  the  suc- 
ceeding night.  The  letter  it  had  cost  so  many 
pangs  to  write,  was  useless  till  she  could  find 
where  it  might  reach  him.  The  post  brought 
her  letters,  and  with  indescribable  agitation  she 
saw  that  the  first  she  opened  was  from  Scuda- 
more !  and  in  these  terms — 

"  The  last  hour  I  spent  with  you  has  shown 
me  the  madness  and  folly  of  my  conduct,  and 
the  great  self-deception  of  which  I  must  accuse 
myself.  At  least  that  folly  is  punished,  and 
severely.  But  you — have  you  no  self-reproaches, 
Lady  Sedley,  for  having  so  fatally  misled  me .? 
Can  you  at  this  moment  feel  for  the  desperate 
ruin  you  have  wrought .?  And  what  has  your  mo- 
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tive  been  ?  Surely  it  is  impossible  that,  for  the 
mere  gratification  of  idle  coquetry,  any  human 
being  could  have  gone  so  far,  and  persevered 
so  long.  In  the  first  confusion  of  disappoint- 
ment, I  accused  my  own  presumption  of  having 
been  the  cause  of  my  error  ;  but  a  thousand  cir- 
cumstances recur  to  mind,  which  convince  me 
that  you  sought  to  create  the  impression  it  was 
my  eternal  misfortune  to  receive,  and  that  you 
studied  to  make  me  believe  it  was  reciprocal. 
How  should  you  judge  this  conduct  in  another  ? 
As  this  is  the  last  time  I  shall  ever  address  you, 
I  will  use  the  right  I  have  so  dearly  bought,  and 
speak  as  I  hope  no  other  man  will  again  be 
forced  to  speak. 

"  You  found  me  struggling  with  the  sense  of 
disappointment,  at  having,  from  rash  and  early 
passion,  involved  my  destiny  with  that  of  one 
whose  only  fault  is  that  she  was  not  suited  to 
me.  Though  I  had  learned  that  I  was  mis- 
taken, I  was  contented  to  bear  its  consequences. 
Jessy  was  happy ;  I  had  found  occupations  and 
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assumed  habits  which  filled  my  time,  which 
occupied  my  mind  enough  to  give  me  often 
satisfaction,  and  always  employment.  I  was 
peaceful,  had  escaped  from  the  tyranny  of  all 
overwhelming  passions  and  devouring  anxiety, 
and  I  should  have  so  continued,  but  for  you  ! 
1  will  not  deny  that,  without  any  fault  of  yours, 
I  could  not  have  met  you  without  an  increased 
sensibility  of  what  was  wanting  to  my  happi- 
ness ;  but  it  would  have  passed.  I  feel  that  the 
next  fault  was  mine ;  I  should  not  have  sought 
— I  should  have  shunned — your  society,  when 
I  first  discovered  the  great  pleasure  it  gave  me. 
The  duty  of  doing  so  occurred  to  me  after  a 
time,  but  I  considered  that  it  was  needless  to 
refuse  myself  a  pleasure,  of  which  circumstances 
would  at  all  events  soon  deprive  me.  And  soon 
after  I  fancied Olinda,  I  can  hardly  now  be- 
lieve I  was  in  error !  Even  now,  I  am  at  times 
forced  to  think  that  no  human  being  could 
feign  so  well ! — so  perfectly  ! — so  constantly  ! 
Do  not  endeavour  to  persuade  yourself  that  my 
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vanity  put  a  construction  on  your  words  and 
conduct  to  which  neither  were  justly  liable; 
both  were  long  observed  with  rigorous  and 
comparatively  calm  scrutiny,  before  I  yielded 
to  the  belief  that  you  loved  me. 

"  Olinda,  recollect  the  expression  of  your 
manners  towards  me — the  thousand  trifles  by 
which  it  was  tinged  with  partiality.  No,  con- 
stant intercourse,  kindness,  and  confidence  would 
not  have  produced  this  evil1  Had  I  loved  you 
without  having  been  led  to  hope  that  in  happier 
circumstances  it  would  have  been  returned,  I 
should  have  been  able  in  silence  and  solitude  to 
have  subdued  or  borne  the  sorrows  my  own 
folly  inflicted ;  it  is  only  those  who  have  hoped 
that  can  despair.  You  have  lost  the  right  to 
talk  of  the  guilt  of  loving  you,  the  impossibility 
of  betraying  your  duties,  the  forbearance  due 
to  Jessy  —  to  society  —  to  your  reputation  —  to 
mine.  You  have  lost  the  right,  I  repeat,  to  shel- 
ter yourself  by  this  cold  common-place  from  the 
pursuit  you  invited — the  man  you  have  so  mise- 
I5 
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rably  fooled  and  disappointed  !  How  often 
when  we  have  talked  on  these  subjects,  (then 
apparently  general,  and  without  reference  to 
ourselves,)  have  I  sought  to  obtain  such  a  know- 
ledge of  your  opinions  and  feelings,  as  might 
show  me  how  you  would  really  act  in  circum- 
stances like  the  present ;  and  did  you  then 
express  yourself  with  the  severe  morality,  the 
religious  decision,  the  regard  for  others,  with 
which  you  now  repulse  me?  Did  you  not,  by 
evasions,  by  w^ords  which  you  afterwards  endea- 
voured to  qualify  or  explain,  give  me  room  to 
suppose  your  opinions  were  less  rigid  than  those 
you  now  endeavour  to  assume  ?  Why  did  you 
not  at  that  period  show  me  the  determined 
principle  that  would  have  spared  all  that  fol- 
lowed ? 

"  I  know  you  might  ask  why  I  grieve  for 
one  who,  in  my  estimation,  has  acted  so  unwor- 
thily— tell  me  there  is  the  less  to  regret — that 
I  lose  but  an  illusion.  I  can  say  this  to  my- 
self,  but  it  does  not   correct   my  folly.     You 
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have  become  to  me  an  object  of  such  surpassing 
interest,  that  I  cannot  turn  to  any  other;  and 
if  years  and  hopelessness  can  wear  out  such 
feelings,  (as  perhaps  they  might,)  I  have  not 
strength  of  mind  to  endure  the  experiment.  I 
shudder  when  I  think  of  spending  years  as  I 
have  spent  the  days  and  nights  since  I  have 
last  seen  you  !  And  yet  this  misery  is  suscep- 
tible of  aggravation.  I  should  know  you  were 
spreading  the  same  snares  for  others,  after  I 
had  banished  myself  from  your  sight. 

"  Olinda,  I  have  written  harshly  perhaps — 
justly,  I  know :  bear  it  patiently,  for  it  is 
deserved  :  remember  it  without  unkindness,  for 
it  is  the  last  offence  of  one  who  loves  you 
devotedly. 

"  If  you  ever  feel  how  much  you  made  me 
suffer,  remember  the  only  request  I  have  to 
make  is,  that,  if  another  should  love  you  as 
desperately  —  as  deeply  as  I  have  done,  you 
will  not  treat  him  as  you  did  me.  Repulse 
him  from  the  first,  if  you  love  liim  nut  ;   if  you 
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do Butl  will  not  think  that  your  heart  can 

be  won,  when  he  failed  whose  earnest  affection 
at  least  deserved  it.  Adieu,  Olinda,  adieu  for 
ever !  The  pain  it  gives  me  to  write  these 
words,  shows  me  how  necessary  that  adieu  is 
for  your  welfare — for  my  peace. 

"  Paul  Scudamore/' 

Olinda  read  these  well-deserved  reproaches 
with  agonies  of  repentance  and  torrents  of  tears. 
A  chill  terror  oppressed  her  heart ;  her  dazzled 
eyes  scarce  distinguished  the  characters  of  his 
implied  menace.  When  she  would  again  have 
recurred  to  the  letter,  she  felt  that  her  punish- 
ment was  impending. 

Scudamore's  letter  was  not  dated,  but  the 
postmark  was  "  London."  She  felt  a  wish  to 
follow  him,  to  persuade  him  to  return  to  Jessy  ; 
she  was  as  willing  to  accuse  —  to  prove  herself 
unworthy  of  regard,  as  the  most  bitter  enemy 
could  have  been.  She  rose  to  order  horses,  be- 
fore she  recollected  that  she  had  no  means  of 
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discovering  where  he  might  be  ;  she   knew  he 
had  neither  friends  nor  relations  in  London. 

Her  next  idea  was,  to  tell  Mrs.  Scudamore 
that  she  had  heard  from  him,  and  beseech  her 
to  set  out  directly.  He  had  always  shown  so 
much  attention  to  his  wife,  so  great  a  solicitude 
for  her  comfort,  that  she  was  assured  Jessy's 
actual  entreaty  for  his  return  —  even  her  pre- 
sence and  natural  anxiety,  would  at  once  en- 
force her  claims. 

She  then  resolved  to  conceal  his  having  writ- 
ten a  letter  to  her,  as  it  was  impossible  to  show 
it  to  Jessy ;  and  merely  to  say  he  had  been  seen 
in  London.  Perhaps  Jessy  might  liave  some 
means  of  tracing  him  —  would  know  of  some 
connexion  or  circumstance  that  was  likely  to 
direct  him  to  a  particular  spot  in  town.  She 
flew  towards  the  parsonage. 

The  first  moments  of  affliction  are  often  alike, 
or  nearly  so,  in  very  different  characters.     To 
each  their  sufferings — all  are  men 
"  Condemned  alike  to  <:roan." 
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Persons  of  calm  and  sluggish  feelings,  when 
the  blow  first  falls,  tremble,  sink,  and  weep  be- 
neath it,  like  those  whose  sorrows  will  be  life- 
long. The  reed  is  levelled  with  the  oak  ;  but 
when  the  storm  is  over,  the  supple  victim  rises 
— the  torn  oak  is  uprooted  for  ever  ! 

Mrs.  Scudamore  was  sitting  with  her  head 
resting  on  her  arm.  The  traces  of  weeping 
were  on  her  fair  face  ;  her  long  golden  ringlets 
were  uncurled  ;  her  eyelids  were  swollen  ;  her 
cheek  was  pale.  She  evidently  had  suffered 
more  than,  from  her  habitual  calmness,  Olinda 
had  expected  ;  and  it  added  to  the  self-reproach 
which  she  was  already  undergoing,  when  she 
considered  all  this  was  her  work.  The  recol- 
lection of  Jessy's  first  appearance  at  Treganna, 
looking  tranquil  and  blooming  as  the  flowers 
she  then  offered  to  one  who  had  since  proved 
so  cruel  and  fatal  a  foe,  pierced  her  heart, 
and  impeded  her  utterance  when  she  attempt- 
ed confusedly  to  offer  words  of  consolation 
and    sympathy,   and   to   make   such    enquiries 
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as  should  not  betray  herself  and  alarm  her 
companion. 

Jessy  was  too  full  of  her  own  distress  to  per- 
ceive the  pain  and  embarrassment  of  her  visiter 
—  too  lonely  and  feeble-minded  not  to  turn 
eagerly  to  any  consoler.  She  not  only  detailed 
the  circumstances  of  Paul's  unaccountable  ab- 
sence, and  her  own  alarm,  but  informed  Olinda 
that  she  had  just  received  a  letter  from  him, 
and  offered  it  her,  adding:  "  I  cannot  under- 
stand it,  I  am  so  frightened  and  confused  ;  but 
perhaps  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me 
what  you  think,  Lady  Sedley. 

Olinda  eagerly  sought  for  the  date — there 
was  not  one.     The  letter  was  as  follows  : — 

"  I  fear,  I  know,  dear  Jessy,  that  I  shall 
have  cost  you  much  anxiety  ere  you  receive 
this;  and  it  would  have  reached  you  sooner, 
had  I  not  been  vainly  tasking  my  distracted 
mind  for  terms  to  make  a  painful  communica- 
tion less  painful.     It  is  fruitless  to  try.      I  can 
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only  ask  you  to  diminish  my  guilt  to  myself 
by  bearing  well  what  I  must  still  inflict.  A 
wayward,  a  diseased  mind  has  made  home — 
England — life  itself  intolerable ; — but  I  do  you 
justice.  Your  temper,  your  conduct,  has  in 
every  thing,  at  all  times,  been  what  should  have 
made  the  most  fastidious  happy.  You  have  no 
cause  for  self-reproach— remember  this,  dear 
Jessy ;  you  did  all  that  depended  on  you  to 
render  my  home  all  I  could  wish.  I  am  not  un- 
grateful, even  now  ;  but  modes  of  feeling,  defects 
in  my  character,  have  deprived  me  of  the  power 
of  enjoying  life,  or  any  gift  it  offers.  I  have 
taken  every  precaution  to  secure  to  you  the 
wealth  that  has  fallen  to  us.  May  it  minister 
to  your  happiness  !  May  you  find  another  object 
of  attachment,  who  will  better  repay  your 
gentle  kindness !  May  you  forget  in  his  com- 
panionship one  whose  nature  does  not  merit 
your  regrets !  I  must  bid  you  adieu,  and  for 
ever  ;  but  not  without  intreating  you  to  pardon 
the  inequalities  of  temper,  the  sullen  and  churl- 
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ish  humour  from  which  you  have  often  suffered, 
and  with  such  patience  ; — but  this  is  over,  par- 
don and  forget  it. 

"  Paul  Scudamore/' 

"  What  does  he  mean  ?  oh  !  what  does  he 
mean  ?"  exclaimed  Jessy.  "  I  am  sure  I  know 
of  nothing  that  could  have  happened  to  grieve 
him.  You  see  he  is  not  angry  with  me,  and 
his  uncle's  fortune  has  fallen  to  him,  and  still 
he  is  unhappy.  Oh,  Lady  Sedley  !  what  does 
he  mean  ?  and  what  shall  I  do  ?"  and  she  wept 
heavily. 

Olinda  earnestly  advised  her  to  set  out  for 
London  instantly ;  suggested  various  modes  of 
endeavouring  to  ascertain  his  retreat;  and  finally 
furnished  Jessy  with  money  for  the  journey, 
and  tried  by  every  means  to  raise  her  spirits, 
and  prepare  her  to  use  the  arguments,  and 
offer  the  motives,  most  likely  to  influence  Scu- 
damore  to  return.  I'hese  exertions  would  have 
lightened  her  own   heart  of  half  its  load,  liad 
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they  not  been  transformed  to  torture  by  the 
gratitude  and  thanks  of  the  unsuspecting  Jessy, 
which  were  offered  more  fervently  than  was 
usual  to  her  manner ;  but  on  this  occasion 
every  spark  of  feeling  was  roused  by  the  appre- 
hension of  a  misfortune  the  greatest  she  could 
conceive. 

At  last,  Lady  Sedley,  having  done  all  she 
could  devise  to  assist,  rose  to  depart.  Jessy 
seized  her  hand.  "  Oh  !  Lady  Sedley,"  she 
exclaimed,  "  who  in  the  world  is  your  equal  ? 
who  but  yourself  would  take  so  much  pains  to 
comfort  and  help  a  poor  creature,  who  is 
nothing  to  you,  merely  because  she  is  dis- 
tressed and  forlorn  ?  Oh  !  all  my  life  I  shall 
remember  your  kindness,  and  the  goodness  of 
your  heart." 

The  pang  that  seized  Olinda's  heart  at  this 
encomium,  of  which  she  felt  herself  so  entirely 
unworthy,  completely  mastered  the  self-posses- 
sion she  had  hitherto  maintained.  She  wept 
bitterly  for  some  moments,  and  when  able  to 
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speak,  exclaimed,  "  Oh  !  do  not  thank  me  ;  do 
not,  I  beseech  you  !  You  owe  me  nothing — If 
you  knew — Would  to  heaven " 

A  moment  more,  and  her  agony  at  the  un- 
deserved praise  would  have  forced  from  her  a 
secret,  which  in  cooler  moments  she  would  have 
known  it  was  advisable  to  retain. 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Blount  entered  the 
room,  and  enquired  after  Mrs.  Scudamore^s 
health  ;  to  which  Jessy  replied  she  had  heard 
that  Mr.  Scudamore  was  in  London,  whither 
she  was  instantly  going. 

To  the  great  surprise  of  Lady  Sedley,  who 
was  recalled  to  herself  by  his  entrance,  he  tried 
to  dissuade  Jessy  from  tlic  journey,  and  started 
several  objections,  which  she  seemed  to  dis- 
regard. 

Olinda  quitted  the  room,  followed  by  Mr. 
Blount,  who  opened  tlie  door  ;  and  on  reaching 
the  little  gate  of  the  court,  which  was  sheltered 
from  observation  of  the  windows  by  the  slirubs 
which  hung  over  it,   he  said,  '*  Your  ladyship 
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was,  perhaps,  surprised  at  my  endeavouring 
to  dissuade  Mrs.  Scudamore  from  following  her 
husband  ;  but  knowing  it  would  be  fruitless  —  " 

"  Fruitless  !   why  do  you  think  so  ?" 

"By  finding  your  ladyship  with  her — I 
thought — I  imagined — you  had  been  aware — '' 

"  Aware  !  of  what  ?" 

"  That  poor  Mr.  Scudamore  is  no  more  !'" 

Olinda  heard  this  without  being  certain  that 
her  ear  gave  her  the  just  sense  of  his  words. 
Her  limbs  trembled,  flashes  of  fire  seemed  to 
flicker  across  her  eyes,  astounding  noises  seemed 
to  ring  in  her  ear,  while  Mr.  Blount  added, 
"  Poor  man  !  he  died  by  his  own  liand  i^"* 

The  excessive  shock  of  this  intelligence  would 
have  betrayed  Lady  Sedley's  feelings,  had  not 
her  accusing  conscience  led  her  immediate 
thoughts  to  Jessy — Jessy,  whom  she  had  wi- 
dowed and  overwhelmed  with  sorrows  past  con- 
solation ! 

With  that  composure  which  belongs  to  the 
last  degree  of  mental  suffering,  she  requested 
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Mr.  Blount  would  instantly  return  to  Mrs. 
Scudamore,  and  by  degrees  cautiously  commu- 
nicate the  event,  adding  she  would  return  to 
the  parsonage  in  a  few  hours. 

She  then  left  him  wondering  at  the  calmness 
she  showed  on  hearing  the  deplorable  end  of 
one  she  had  known  so  well ;  and  laying  it  to 
the  account  of  that  hardness  of  heart  which 
prosperity  is  apt  to  create,  by  alluring  us  to 
study  our  own  feelings  and  inclinations  so  com- 
pletely that  we  entirely  forget  what  those  of 
others  may  be. 

Thus  perpetually  do  superficial  observers 
misjudge.  A  keener  eye  would  have  detected  the 
violent  effort  to  preserve  that  chill  stillness — the 
convulsive  catchings  of  the  muscles — the  palsied 
stiffness  of  the  hands  and  jaw,  which  marks  the 
acquired  composure  of  the  miserable  in  their 
first  hours  of  anguish. 

When  Paul  quitted  Olinda,  at  the  close  of 
their  last  interview,  it  afterwards  ap})eared, 
that    (probably   from    a   wish    to    avoid    being 
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traced)  he  had  walked  several  miles  across  the 
country  before  he  took  a  place  in  a  coach  going 
to  London.  On  his  arrival  there,  he  went  into 
a  coffee  house,  where  he  asked  for  some  wine, 
and  after  drinking  some,  sat  for  hours  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.  The  abstraction  of 
his  manner,  the  distinguished  beauty  of  his 
person,  caught  the  attention  of  the  people 
belonging  to  the  house,  and  enabled  them  af- 
terwards to  remember  all  that  had  passed  dur- 
ing the  time  he  was  their  guest. 

He  wrote  two  letters,  and  then  repaired  to 
his  uncle's  lawyer,  where  he  caused  a  will  to 
be  prepared  and  executed,  assigning  to  Jessy 
all  the  property  he  inherited  by  the  death  of 
Miss  Humberston  ;  and  evinced  the  greatest 
anxiety  that  the  paper  should  not  be  defective 
in  any  form.  During  the  period  of  its  pre- 
paration, there  was  nothing  sufficiently  remark- 
able in  his  manner  to  attract  the  lawyer's  notice, 
who  merely  observed  that  he  appeared  grave 
and  fatigued,  and  his  dress  was  neglected.     He 
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was  invited  to  dine,  but  excused  himself  as 
being  obliged  to  quit  London  directly. 

When  his  business  was  concluded,  he  re- 
turned to  the  coffee-house,  where  he  ordered 
a  room,  to  which  he  immediately  retired,  de- 
siring that  he  should  not  be  disturbed  in  the 
morning  ;  he  would  ring  when  he  wanted  any 
thing.  Towards  six  on  the  following  evening, 
the  waiter  asked  if  he  had  not  better  call  the 
gentleman,  as  he  was  probably  ill ; — he  was 
desired  to  do  so,  but  the  door  was  locked,  and 
no  answer  returned  to  any  enquiry.  It  was 
then  forced,  and  Paul  Scudamore  was  found 
lying  on  the  floor.  His  life  had  been  many 
hours  extinct,  he  was  stiff  and  cold,  his  head 
shattered  by  the  pistol  which  lay  by  him,  and 
the  bright  black  curls  of  his  hair  drenched  in 
a  pool  of  blood.  He  had  not  undressed  ;  the 
bed  was  underanged. 

A  note  lay  on  the  dressing-table,  addressed 
to  his  lawyer,  who  was  immediately  sent  for. 
It  only  contained  a  request  that    the   news  of 
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his  death  should  be  made  known  to  Mr. 
Blount  at  Treganna,  and  by  him  cautiously 
announced  to  Jessy, — and  his  desire  that  the 
funeral  should  be  most  private,  and  rather 
in  conformity  with  his  late  circumstances,  than 
with  the  great  riches  which  had  now  become 
his  useless  portion. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Lady  Sedley  entered  her  own  apartment 
in  a  state  of  horror  difficult  to  bear.  In  the 
agony  of  lonely  remorse,  she  repeated  a  thou- 
sand times  to  herself,  "  I  have  done  irremedi- 
able evil ;"  no  effort  of  mine  can  repair — no 
change  in  human  events  can  reverse — what  has 
happened.  I  have  taken  a  human  life,  I  have 
slain  Paul  Scudamore,  I  am  the  cause  of  what 
Jessy  now  endures  !  A  thousand  threatening 
voices  seemed  incessantly  to  repeat  these  words 
with  deafening  distinctness  to  her  car. 

A  more  fearful  apprehension,  one  that  she 
shrank  from  presenting  to  her  own  mind. 
would  sometimes  chill  her   blood,   and   almost 

VOL.   II.  R 
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still  the  throbbing  of  her  heart ;  and  then  she 
longed  to  hope  that  sudden  madness,  not  de- 
spair, had  caused  her  wretched  friend's  cata- 
strophe. That  hope  she  was  not  long  permitted 
to  feel :  a  messenger  from  Mr.  Blount  brought 
her  the  letter  from  Paul's  lawyer,  describing 
the  circumstances  attending  his  death  ;  so  much 
self-possession  and  recollection  had  he  shown 
to  the  latest  hour,  as  forbade  her  resting  on 
that  consolation. 

Her  consciousness  was  like  that  of  the  im- 
penitent sinner  when  eternity  is  near,  and  this 
world  crumbling  away — like  that  the  living 
world  must  feel, 

"  When  shrivelling  like  a  parched  scroll, 
The  flaming  heavens  together  roll," 

and  the  day  of  wrath  has  dawned. 

After  a  long  struggle,  she  again  went  to 
Mrs.  Scudamore,  who  wept  constantly  and 
heavily,  but  without  so  much  bitterness,  for 
her  conscience  did  not  accuse  her  of  any  failure 
in  duty.     She  grieved  for  Paul,  and  for  herself, 
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without  knowing  how  little  she  had  suited  him, 
without  having  ever  learned  that  he  felt  the 
error  of  his  early  choice. 

Lady  Sedley  found  her  sole  relief  in  the 
kindness  she  was  able  to  show  Jessy  at  this 
period,  and  her  severest  pang,  in  the  gratitude 
of  its  object,  and  the  approbation  of  her  few 
beholders.  It  seemed  to  her  that  she  cheated 
them  of  tlieir  good-will  and  respect. 

Deep,  very  deep,  was  the  pain  inspired  by 
any  circumstance  or  object  that  recalled  her 
past  vanity  and  coquetry.  Her  piano-forte, 
still  laden  with  the  songs  she  had  so  often  sung 
for  Scudamore  ;  the  books  he  had  read  to  her, 
marked  by  his  hand  ;  the  embroidery  in  her 
frame  —  every  flower,  while  she  gazed  on  it, 
seemed  to  bring  back  the  sound  of  the  verses 
he  had  read  while  she  worked  it.  All  employ- 
ments were  impossible,  and  the  whole  aspect 
of  the  sitting-room  where  tlieir  last  and  deci- 
sive interview  had  taken  place,  thrilled  her 
with  horror.  She  made  some  pretext  for  chang- 
K  2 
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ing  it,  yet  her  spectral  recollections  stamped 
themselves  on  every  thing  around,  and  created 
new  memorials  wherever  she  turned  ;  for  one 
misfortune  is  peculiar  to  those  who  are  too 
miserable  to  derive  pleasure  from  external  ob- 
ject s  they  can  yet  inflict  pain. 

Jessy's   tears  gradually   ceased  ;    so   young, 
so   rich    and   handsome  a  widow,    soon  found 
herself  surrounded   with    friends :    indeed,    all 
those  who  had  known  Scudamore  before  mar- 
riage and  poverty  had  drawn  him  into  obscurity, 
suddenly  found  their  interest   in   his   memory 
wonderfully  heightened  when  Mrs.  Scudamore's 
beauty   and    twelve   thousand   a   year  became 
universally   known.     The    ladies   thought   her 
simple,  unformed,  and  some  said  vulgar ;  but 
there  were  many  opinions  in  exception.    Several 
women  of  fashion,  who  had  cultivated  her  ac- 
quaintance  most   assiduously,    declared    "  she 
was  natural,  naive,  with  a  great  deal  of  talent, 
which    did  not    appear   because    she  was  very 
shy.'*''    The  professors  of  this  heresy,  it  must  be 
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owned,  had  all  brothers  or  sons  greatly  in  debt, 
who  had  several  horses  at  Melton,  and  played 
a  good  deal  in  town  ;  and  three  years  after- 
wards, these  "  golden  opinions'**  were  revised, 
qualified,  and  corrected,  by  Mrs.  Scudamore's 
female  advocates,  upon  her  marriage  with  Sir 
George  Burton,  a  good-looking  dull  man,  with 
a  splendid  establishment  in  Yorkshire,  where 
Jessy  lives  happily  and  handsomely,  having 
quite  forgotten  *'  poor  Mr.  Scudamore." 

Lady  Portbury's  features  are  more  angular, 
and  she  is  not  quite  so  good-humoured  as  in 
earlier  days.  Lord  Portbury  sleeps  more  after 
dinner,  and  every  parenthesis  in  every  one  of 
his  long  stories  is  a  hundred  times  longer  than 
ever. 

Mr.  Thoresby  has  published  a  long  epic  poem 
at  his  own  expense,  because  his  printer  assured 
him  poetry  did  not  sell.  This  work  is  entitled 
"  Massaniello,'"*  and  the  machinery  are  sea- 
nymphs  disguised  as  fish  in  compliment  to  the 
hero's  calling.     Having  married  tlic  daughter 
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of  a  rich  manufacturer  at  Manchester,  most  of 
his  intimate  friends  have  received  copies  of  the 
work,  bound  in  rose-coloured  leather,  and  de- 
corated with  golden  dolphins.  I  have  not  met 
with  any  person  who  has  read  it. 

Lucy  and  Mr.  Watson  (who  has  lately  ob- 
tained a  good  living)  continue  contented,  re- 
spected, and  beloved  in  their  neighbourhood ; 
neither  ever  miss  an  opportunity  of  being  useful 
to  others.  They  have  three  fine  children,  who 
do  not  promise  to  be  either  wits  or  beauties, 
but  who  are  good-tempered,  healthy,  and  intel- 
ligent enough  to  do  credit  to  the  great  care 
bestowed  on  them.  The  whole  family  enjoy 
the  mediocrity  which  few  are  willing  to  accept 
contentedly,  even  when  they  are  not  qualified 
by  particular  endowments  to  claim  a  higher 
destiny. 

Lady  Maria  continued  all  her  life  a  very  fine 
lady  ;  and  Sir  John  Creswell  repented  heartily 
having  made  her  01inda''s  successor  in  his  atten- 
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tions,  for  heart  is  not  a  word  applicable  to  the 
case. 

Some  years  elapsed  ere  Preston  Fleetwood 
made  a  second  choice,  which  was  well  calculated 
to  console  him  for  his  disappointment  in  Olinda. 
He  is  rising  rapidly  in  his  profession;  his  home 
is  as  happy  as  an  attached  and  sensible  compa- 
nion can  make  it. 

The  absence  of  pretension,  the  necessity  of 
economy  in  the  early  years  of  their  marriage, 
have  enabled  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fleetwood  to  feel 
and  to  value  all  the  comfort  of  the  ample  inde- 
pendence he  has  earned.  The  ambition  natural 
to  the  more  generous  nature  of  man,  the  desire 
of  distinction  and  usefulness,  is  now,  and  has 
every  prospect  of  being  yet  more  fully,  satisfied  ; 
his  life  is  busy,  and  her's  retired.  Their  circle  of 
friends  is  small,  but  they  love  and  are  loved  by 
them.  They  have  not  a  crowd  of  companions 
intimate  enough  to  be  the  observers  of  every 
error  of  judgment,  and  foible  of  character,  inse- 
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parable  from  humanity,  and  malicious  enough 
to  enjoy  the  opportunity  of  criticising  and  pub- 
lishing them.  If  Mrs.  Fleetwood  is  sometimes 
a  good  deal  fatigued  by  hearing  an  imperfeet 
lesson  from  a  little  miniature  of  herself,  and 
plagued  by  a  mutinous  sulk  on  a  small  brow 
resembling  Fleet wood''s,  she  is  wise  and  just 
enough  to  avoid  appearing  so  when  he  comes 
home ;  and  is  recompensed  for  her  self-com- 
mand by  the  pleasure  he  takes  in  the  children's 
improvement,  and  the  praise  he  gives  to  her 
pains  in  promoting  it. 

Lady  Mardiston's  avarice  and  rapacity,  which 
had  so  narrowly  missed  their  gratification  in 
General  Cartwright's  riches,  grew  keener,  as 
lions  that  have  tasted  blood  are  said  to  grow 
more  sanguinary.  On  Lord  Sedley's  return 
from  his  embassy,  having  repaired  to  Chelten- 
ham, she  was  fortunate  enough  to  make  a  very 
yellow  acquaintance  who  was  going  to  India  in 
a  high  situation.  Having  persuaded  him  she 
was  the  wisest  woman  in  the  world,  he  bethought 
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himself  of  persuading  her  to  take  the  direction 
of  his  large  and  disorderly  establishment. 

This  marriage,  though  it  proved  very  stormy, 
"  a  seeming  union  in  partition,"'  had  so  far  a 
good  effect  upon  Olinda's  destiny,  inasmuch  as 
it  delivered  her  for  ever  from  her  mortal  enemy, 
and  gave  her  an  opportunity  of  regaining  Lord 
Sedley's  good- will.  She  paid  so  much  attention 
to  his  interests,  so  much  complaisance  to  his 
will,  that  he  was  often  heard  to  declare,  that  she 
was  an  excellent  woman,  though  rather  dull  and 
grave.  He  proved  a  civil  though  inconstant 
husband;  and  Olinda's  conscience  was  too  just, 
her  remorse  too  profound,  to  require  more  than 
good-humour  and  forbearance.  She  lived  as 
much  in  retirement  as  she  could  do,  consistently 
with  the  duties  of  her  situation  as  Lord  Sed- 
ley's  wife ;  and  was  a  most  careful  mother  to 
his  only  son. 

Her   female   acquaintance   allowed    she  was 
well-bred  and  obliging,  but  thought  her  too  re- 
served and   inanimate :    the  men  declared   she 
K  5 
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was  so  cold  and  proud,  they  could  not  admire 
her,  and  wondered  so  lively  a  girl  should  make 
so  grave  a  woman.  But  Olinda  had  ceased  to 
consider  how  her  fellow- creatures  might  judge 
her  ;  she  thought  only  how  to  do  her  duty 
towards  them,  and  remembered  always  that 
when  we  have,  in  the  smallest  circumstance, 
made  a  fellow-creature  happier  or  better  than 
he  would  have  been  without  our  interference, 
we  have  taken  one  step  in  imitation  of  our  great 
example. 

Blameless  as  was  her  after-life,  she  never 
was  consoled  for  the  irremediable  evil  she  had 
committed  —  for  the  dishonoured  grave  she  had 
dug  for  Paul  Scudamore.  In  vain  did  Lucy 
(the  only  person  acquainted  with  the  cause  of 
that  unfortunate  catastrophe)  repeatedly  re- 
mind her  that  a  man  who  had  invariably  yield- 
ed to  every  impulse  of  feeling,  might  have  met 
with  a  thousand  circumstances  to  drive  him  to 
desperation,  had  he  never  known  Lady  Sedley ; 
and  that  other  men,  witli  more  encouragement. 
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would  have  reproached  and  forgotten  the 
coquette  who  misled  them.  Olinda  always  re- 
plied, ''  My  guilt  would  have  been  the  same, 
though  its  consequences  might  have  proved  less 
fatal." 

When  Lord  Sedley  repairs  to  the  North  in 
the  shooting  season,  Olinda  spends  two  months 
at  Treganna  —  a  penance  in  memory  of  her 
fault  ! 

Other  inhabitants  have  long  occupied  the 
parsonage.  The  path  worn  by  the  eager  step 
of  Scudamore  has  long  been  effaced  by  the 
springing  herbage ;  the  books  he  read  to  Olinda 
stand  untouched  in  their  dusty  covers ;  and 
her  tuneless  piano  has  since  been  unopened  : 
—  nothing  remains  but  the  freshness  of  her 
remorse  ! 
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It  was  a'  for  our  rightful  king 

That  we  left  fair  Scotland's  strand  ; 
It  was  a'  for  our  own  rightful  king 
That  we  e'er  saw  Irish  land, 
My  dear ! 
Now  all  is  done  that  man  could  do, 

And  all  is  done  in  vain  ; 
My  love,  my  native  land  adieu, 
For  I  must  cross  the  main, 

My  dear  ! 

Ballad. 

Not  this  the  juice 

The  sluggish  vines  of  earth  produce, 
Pledge  we  the  draught  the  genii  love. 

Bridal  of  Trier  main. 
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CHAPTER  T. 

"  TO    SIR    PATRICK    LYNCH. 

"  St.  Germain  en  Laye. 
"  MY    DEAR    BROTHER, 

"  I  should  feel  perfectly  happy  on  the  sub- 
ject which  impels  me  to  write  to  you,  did  I  not 
fear  that  you  may  think  and  feel  differently, 
and,  perhaps,  see  with  regret  what  I  can  only 
consider  as  matter  of  sincere  congratulation. 

"  Your  dear  child,  our  beloved  Oonagh,  has 
resolved  to  seek  your  permission  to  dedicate 
herself  to  the  holy  duties  prescribed  by  the 
rule  of  this  convent — to  abandon  the  meaner 
concerns  of  a  world  not  wortliy  to  occupy  her 
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warm  and  pious  heart,  which  aspires  to  the 
high  destiny  that  will  fit  her  for  the  eternal 
communion  of  saints  and  angels. 

"  My  dear  brother  will  believe,  I  am  sure, 
that  I  stated  fairly  the  possibility  of  her  re- 
gretting such  an  engagement  hereafter.  That 
I  reminded  her  of  the  reluctance  with  which 
you  would  see  your  only  child,  the  heiress  of 
(what  may  still  be  called)  a  noble  fortune,  quit 
a  world  in  which  you  still  feel  an  interest ; 
that  you  might  even  feel  sorrow  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  your  noble  name,  at  being  obliged 
to  relinquish  the  future  bounties  of  our  rightful 
sovereign,  should  we  see  him,  as  we  have  every 
reason  to  hope,  restored  to  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors.  I  told  her  that,  if  she  chose  the  life 
of  worldly  privation  allotted  to  the  pious  re- 
cluse, the  well-earned  meed  of  your  loyal  ser- 
vices would  be  vainly  accorded  to  the  childless 
Sir  Patrick  Lynch  by  a  grateful  monarch.  I 
represented  how  much  all  Ireland  looked  to  the 
restored  dignities  of  the  title  of  Glendalough. 
In  short,  my  dear  brother,  I  spared  none  of  the 
arguments  arising   from  motives  likely   to  be 
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urged  by  those  whose  minds  are  possessed  by 
worldly  passions,  that  I  might  enable  our  dear 
Oonagh  to  examine  the  depths  of  her  heart,  and 
prove  the  stability  of  her  vocation. 

"  It  is  nearly  a  year  since  she  first  expressed 
her  feelings  on  this  subject.  I  treated  it  as  the 
fancy  of  a  girl,  and  it  was  not  till  three  weeks 
since  that  I  became  convinced  it  was  the  settled 
purpose  of  a  soul  superior  to  earthly  interests. 
She  writes  herself,  and  will  plead  her  own 
cause  more  successfully  than  I  can,  if  she  uses 
half  the  fervent  eloquence  with  which  I  have 
heard  her  speak. 

"  Adieu,  my  brother  ;  my  prayers  are  not 
wanting  in  your  behalf. 

"  Theresa.'' 

"  to  sir  patrick  lynch, 

"  my  dear  father, 
"  No -earthly  interest,  no  meaner  cause  than 
that  in  which  I  plead,  could  induce  me  to 
choose  a  destiny  that  you  had  not  deigned  to 
prescribe  to  a  daughter  deeply  sensible  of  the 
affectionate  devotion   due   to  her  only  parent. 
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Judge  then,  dear  father,  how  profound  and 
overwhelming  must  the  feeling  be,  which  urges 
me  to  resolve  on  disposing  of  my  future  life  ere 
I  am  acquainted  with  your  will.  It  is  not  the 
fancy  of  the  moment,  but  the  long-cherished 
hope  of  one  who  sees  nothing  on  earth  worthy 
to  detain  her  thoughts  from  heaven.  Allow  me, 
dear  father,  to  end  my  days  where  the  last  six 
years  have  been  spent  in  happiness  and  safety  ; 
allow  me  to  take  the  veil  in  this  convent. 

"  Sometimes,  when  I  meditate  on  the  happi- 
ness enjoyed  within  its  walls  by  these  pious 
women,  blessed  in  being  sure  of  living  and 
dying  in  this  abbey ;  when  I  join  in  their  de- 
votions, (never  sufficiently-to-be-valued  privi- 
lege!) the  censers  seem  to  yield  more  than 
earthly  odours,  angel-voices  seem  to  join  the 
clioir,  and  my  prophetic  fancy  invests  their 
holy  heads  with  the  unfading  wreaths,  the 
eternal  amaranths,  they  will  no  doubt  wear 
hereafter.  Oh,  my  father !  what  are  earthly 
honours  to  these  I  seek  to  obtain  ?  I  feel  that 
my  ardent  wishes  will  succeed  —  you  will  grant 
the  humble  entreaty  of  your  anxious  daughter. 
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My  cousin,  Sir  Maurice  Belle w,  of  whom  you 
are  so  fond,  who  seems  so  well  to  deserve  that 
fondness,  will  more  than  supply  my  place  to 
my  beloved  parent  :  he  will  sustain  the  honour 
of  our  family  in  arms,  will  emulate  your  fide- 
lity to  our  royal  master,  and  inherit  the  re- 
wards that  master  may  bestow  ;  and  I,  in  femi- 
nine helplessness,  can  only  offer  my  fervent 
prayer  that  my  dear  father  may  be  as  happy 
as  his  granting  mine  will  make,  his  grateful 
"  OoNAGH  Lynch." 

Sir  Patrick  Lynch,  to  whom  his  sister,  a  nun, 
and  his  daughter,  a  boarder  in  the  Abbey  of 

,  addressed  these  letters,  was  a  gentleman 

of  ancient  family  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith, — or  rather  professing  that  faith, 
for  he  did  not  partake  the  enthusiastic  feelings 
displayed  by  his  daughter,  and  religion,  except 
as  connected  with  politics,  excited  no  interest 
in  his  breast.  Ambitious,  turbulent,  designing, 
and  insincere,  circumstances  had  induced  him 
at  different  times  to  serve  King  James  the 
Second,  and  sometimes  the  Prince  of  Orange ; 
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but,  as  times  grew  more  critical,  he  thought  it 
advisable  to  attach  himself  entirely  to  the 
former,  in  whose  confidence  he  had  very  much 
risen  just  before  the  Revolution  took  place. 

The  object  next  Sir  Patrick's  heart  was  to 
obtain  a  revival  of  the  title  of  Glendalough, 
which  had  once  been  an  earldom  in  his  family. 
He  had  asked  it  of  King  James  in  the  early 
and  most  prosperous  part  of  that  king's  reign, 
but  was  refused  :  which  induced  him,  when  the 
Prince  of  Orange  began  to  court  the  English 
malcontents,  to  sound  his  principal  emissa- 
ries, as  to  the  prospect  of  obtaining  it  from  him. 
Encouraging,  though  ambiguous  replies,  drew 
from  him  some  services,  which  ceased  on  disco- 
vering that  the  title  of  Glendalough  had  been 
promised  to  one  of  William's  Dutch  adherents. 
Sir  Patrick  returned  to  his  first  allegiance,  and 
found  King  James  more  ready  to  promise  re- 
wards, as  the  numbers  decreased  who  strove  to 
deserve  them.  Had  his  affairs  taken  a  more 
favourable  turn.  Sir  Patrick  was  to  claim  the 
title  of  Glendalough,  as  a  marquisate. 

The   moderate  and  wise  consideration   with 
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which  William  treated  the  adverse  party,  after 
the  Revolution,  seemed  to  vouch  that  he  would 
not  prove  a  bloody  enemy ;  and  the  sanguine 
blindness  with  which  the  Jacobites  looked  to 
the  success  of  many  impracticable  schemes, 
communicated  itself  to  the  enterprising  and 
ambitious  Sir  Patrick.  His  hopes  were  more 
distinct  than  his  fears. 

Sixteen  years  before  the  period  when  this 
history  commences,  he  married  Anastasia  Plun- 
ket,  a  beautiful  heiress  of  his  own  communion, 
who  became  the  mother  of  one  daughter ;  and 
eight  years  after  the  birth  of  this  child  a  sin- 
gular circumstance  occurred  in  the  family. 

On  the  day  preceding  his  marriage,  Sir 
Patrick  presented  some  jewels  of  value  to 
his  bride ;  and  when  she  had  admired  them  and 
thanked  him,  he  drew  forth  a  small,  flat  ebony 
case,  and  said,  "  I  have  yet  another  gift  to 
make  you,  of  more  value,  which  I  would  not 
confound  with  the  trifles  you  have  received : 
it  has  been  the  most  esteemed  of  our  posses- 
sions for  some  generations  back.  It  has  been 
given    always   by   the   head    of  our    house    to 
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his  bride,  and  preserved  with  the  utmost  care. 
There  is,"  added  he  smiling,  *'  some  supersti- 
tious tale,  which  I  forget,  attached  to  it.  I 
give  it  you,  and  shall  be  really  grieved  if  you 
lose  it." 

The  case  contained  a  most  curious  and 
magnificent  rosary  of  gold  and  enamel,  with 
precious  stones  and  large  pearls  interspersed  ; 
the  workmanship  as  beautiful  as  the  materials 
were  precious. 

Anastasia  readily  promised  to  preserve  it 
all  her  life,  and  caused  a  cabinet  to  be  con- 
structed, three  sides  of  which  were  glass,  on 
the  fourth  the  rosary  and  all  the  jewels  of 
value  she  possessed  were  suspended,  and  visible 
though  locked  up.  This  cabinet  accompanied 
her  in  all  her  journeys. 

Sir  Patrick,  previous  to  the  Revolution,  had 
sometimes  been  entrusted  with  secret  missions 
to  the  court  of  France,  where  he  was  always 
well  received,  and  Lady  Lynch,  who  was  very 
beautiful,  much  admired.  On  the  last  of  these 
occasions  they  remained  some  months  at  Paris ; 
and  among  the  persons  who  frequented  their 
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hotel  was  a  young  Italian  Abbe,  who  was 
remarkably  clever  and  agreeable,  and  made 
himself  extremely  useful.  He  knew  where 
every  thing  was  to  be  found,  and  its  price; 
where  every  body  lived,  and  who  they  were. 
He  particularly  shone  when  a  fete  was  to  be 
given;  he  planned  the  preparations,  and  saw 
to  their  execution,  —  in  short,  he  began  by 
pleasing  and  ended  by  being  necessary. 

One  day  Lady  Lynch  accosted  him  with 
an  air  of  anxiety,  very  unusual  to  her  fair 
face.  "  Ah,  Mr.  TAbbe,''  said  she,  "  I  must 
confide  a  circumstance  to  you  which  distresses 
me  more  than  I  can  describe.  My  beautiful 
rosary  has  been  stolen  from  my  cabinet, — 
see,  the  glass  in  that  side  has  been  broken, 
and  it  is  gone  !  I  have  looked  everywhere, 
and  so  has  my  maid  ;  I  cannot  learn  how  it 
has  gone; — and  how  can  I  look  Sir  Patrick 
in  the  face  ?  he  will  be  so  angry  ! — He  returns 
from  Versailles  the  day  after  to-morrow. 
Wiiat  shall  I  do  ?  I  do  not  like  to  proclaim 
my  loss  and  a})ply  to  the  police,  in  the  hope 
I   may   fhul    it   without    Sir    Patrick    knowing 
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that    it    ever    was    missing.     What    shall    I 
do  r 

The  Abbe  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  her 
having  had  recourse  to  him,  and  undertook 
the  affair  with  great  readiness,  though  he  had 
only  two  days  to  dedicate  to  the  search  ;  on 
the  third  he  was  to  proceed  to  Italy  on  affairs 
of  the  greatest  moment.  He  assured  Lady 
Lynch  that,  if  her  jewels  were  still  in  Paris, 
he  thought  he  should  succeed. 

Meantime  Lady  Lynch  frequently  expressed 
to  her  maid  the  anxiety  she  felt  that  the  rosary 
might  be  recovered.  The  maid,  after  many  of 
those  broken  hints  with  which  persons  who  are 
eager  yet  fear  to  make  a  disclosure  precede 
it,  at  length  confessed  she  knew  a  man  who 
had  on  similar  occasions  served  persons  in 
such  circumstances,  and  proposed  Lady  Lynch 
should  consult  him.  Anastasia,  who  was  na- 
turally nervous,  timid,  and  imaginative,  though 
fearful,  was  curious,  and  resolved  to  consult 
the  conjuror,  if  it  could  be  done  privately, 
for  she  feared  the  ridicule  of  her  husband 
and  friends. 
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Her  maid  made  the  necessary  arrangements ; 
and  late  in  the  evening  Anastasia,  dressed  in 
the  clothes  of  her  attendant  who  accompanied 
her,  proceeded  in  a  hackney  coach,  through 
a  number  of  dirty  and  distant  streets,  to  an 
obscure  house,  in  a  quarter  with  the  appear- 
ance of  which  she  was  entirely  unacquainted. 
At  length  they  descended  from  the  carriage, 
which  was  desired  to  wait ;  and  the  maid  guided 
Lady  Lynch  through  a  long  narrow  alley,  ter- 
minated by  a  door,  where,  after  ringing,  they 
waited  some  time  for  admission. 

An  aged  negro  asked  whom  they  wanted,  and 
on  the  maid  replying  that  they  came  to  speak 
to  Mr.  Bontemps,  the  negro  rang  another  bell, 
and  leaving  them  for  a  few  moments,  returned 
with  a  small  brass  lamp,  and  preceded  them  up 
a  gloomy  stone  staircase,  where  the  dust  of  ages 
seemed  to  have  accumulated.  Anastasia,  as  she 
followed,  almost  repented  her  curiosity.  They 
arrived  at  another  door,  at  which  the  negro 
knocked,  and  they  were  immediately  admitted 
by  a  tall  man,  who  asked  their  commands. 

There  was   nothing  very  remarkable  in  the 
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appearance  of  Mr.  Bontemps ;  he  was  tall  and 
sallow,  with  a  keen  bold  eye,  about  fifty  years 
of  age,  expressing  himself  in  a  slow  distinct 
manner,  civil  and  calm.  The  maid  assumed 
the  office  of  explanation,  and  told  him  her 
friend  had  lost  a  rosary  of  value,  and  wished 
him  to  tell  her  where  to  seek  it.  Mr.  Bon- 
temps replied,  he  should  have  pleasure  in  doing 
so,  but  there  was  a  preliminary  condition  to  be 
observed.  Anastasia  drew  forth  her  purse  and 
presented  him  with  five  louis-d'ors. 

"  Though  I  accept  your  Ladyship's  gift,  I 
shall  expect  a  similar  sum  if  I  have  the  good 
fortune  to  serve  you  upon  this  occasion,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Bontemps.  "  This  is  not  all  I  exact ; 
you  must  swear  never  to  reveal  to  any  human 
being  your  visit  to  me,  and  its  result." 

Lady  Lynch,  though  rather  alarmed  and 
surprised  at  being  called  by  her  title,  readily 
promised  never  to  reveal  her  visit,  and  what 
she  should  then  see,  to  any  human  being. 

"  Though  I  make  no  doubt  of  your  sin- 
cerity and  resolution,  madam,"  said  the  con- 
juror, "  your  fidelity  to  the  engagement  is  of 
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SO  much  importance  to  me,  that  I  am  obliged 
to  make  it  your  interest  to  preserve  your  pro- 
mise inviolate.  Should  you  betray  me,  eight 
days  and  eight  nights  from  the  time  you  do 
so,  you  will  pay  with  your  life  for  the  indis- 
cretion.*" 

Anastasia  willingly,  though  not  without  per- 
turbation, agreed  to  the  justice  of  a  punishment 
which  she  resolved  not  to  incur. 

Mr.  Bon  temps  then  drew  from  a  small,  sha- 
green case  a  lancet,  with  which  he  slightly 
touched  Lady  Lynch 's  hand,  and  extracted  a 
drop  of  blood,  into  which  he  dipped  a  pen,  and 
requested  she  would  write  the  first  letter  of  her 
baptismal  name  on  a  slip  of  parchment  he  pre- 
sented. She  did  so.  He  then  desired  the  maid 
to  wait  for  them,  and  led  Anastasia  through  a 
long  gloomy  passage,  hung  with  spiders^  webs 
of  extraordinary  dimensions,  and  only  lighted 
by  the  lamp  he  bore,  to  a  very  large  room. 

On  one  side  hung  a  large  dark  curtain  of 
brown  stuff.  There  was  no  furniture  except  a 
wooden  stool,  on  which  he  requested  the  trem- 
bling enquirer  to  seat  herself,  opposite,  but  at 
l2 
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some  distance  from  the  curtain.  She  obeyed,  and 
he  then  threw  some  powder  and  gums  on  a  small 
brasier  of  charcoal  that  was  near,  but  which 
she  had  not  till  then  observed.  A  blue  licrht 
spread  around  the  apartment,  the  brasier  burnt 
with  a  hissing  noise,  and  Mr.  Bontemps  flou- 
rished a  long  ebony  wand  round  his  head,  ut- 
tering many  words  in  some  unknown  language. 
He  then  drew  aside  the  curtain  ;  and  the  smoke 
from  the  brasier  beginning  to  subside.  Lady 
Lynch  beheld,  in  the  mirror,  an  apartment 
represented,  which  contained  an  Indian  cabinet 
with  folding  doors :  that  on  the  right  hand  was 
open,  and  she  beheld  her  rosary  within  it, — and 
her  friend  the  Abbe  writing  at  a  table,  on 
which  were  many  parcels !  She  contemplated 
the  scene  for  several  minutes,  when  the  sorcerer 
again  threw  some  gums  on  the  brasier,  and, 
when  the  smoke  was  dissipated,  the  curtain  had 
fallen. 

Some  moments  of  silence  ensued,  when  Mr. 
Bontemps  said,  "  You  have  seen,  I  doubt  not, 
madam,  the  jewel  you  seek.  I  know  not  the 
person  who  sat  by,  but  depend  upon  ray  assur- 
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ance  that  it  is  in  his  possession.  You  have 
also  seen  the  place  where  he  has  deposited  his 
prize.  You  must  do  the  rest;  and  above  al], 
remember  your  promise :  if  you  fail  in  your 
part  of  the  engagement,  be  certain  I  shall  not 
forget  mine." 

As  he  pronounced  these  words,  the  counte- 
nance of  Mr.  Bontemps  assumed  an  expression 
so  sinister,  and  his  voice  sounded  so  hoarse  and 
sepulchral,  that  Lady  Lynch  in  much  perturba- 
tion reiterated  her  promise,  and  departed,  after 
having  munificently  recompensed  the  sorcerer, 
whose  presence  she  rejoiced  to  quit. 

She  directly  ordered  the  coachman  to  proceed 
to  the  abode  of  the  Abbe,  which  she  knew  from 
having  frequently  addressed  notes  of  invitation, 
or  containing  commissions  for  his  performance. 
On  arriving  there,  she  would  not  suffer  herself 
to  be  announced,  but  ran  up  the  stairs,  closely 
following  the  servant.  On  the  door  of  the 
Abbe's  apartment  being  opened,  she  found  his 
chamber  precisely  similar  to  that  represented 
by  the  mirror  of  Mr.  Bontemps  !  The  Abbe 
was  sitting  at  a  table  covered  with  packets,  and 
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between  the  windows  stood  a  black  Indian 
cabinet. 

He  rose  in  some  confusion  at  the  unexpected 
visit  with  which  he  was  honoured,  and  with 
which,  at  that  moment,  perhaps  he  would  will- 
ingly have  dispensed.  Lady  Lynch  said,  that 
having  business  in  that  part  of  the  city,  and 
not  choosing  to  be  seen,  she  had  gone  out  in  a 
hackney  coach,  which  had  broken  down  oppo- 
site his  door ;  and  that,  knowing  he  lived  there, 
she  had  determined  to  come  in  to  ask  for  a 
glass  of  water,  and  to  recover  her  alarm. 

There  is  no  knowing  what  construction  the 
Abbe  might  have  put  upon  this  extraordinary 
proceeding  of  Lady  Lynch,  had  he  not  been, 
from  the  moment  of  her  entrance,  so  preoccu- 
pied and  embarrassed,  that  he  could  with  diffi- 
culty recollect  himself  enough  to  call  for  water, 
and  offer  it  with  an  attempt  to  express  concern 
for  her  alarm. 

Anastasia  seated  herself  on  a  stool  near  the 
cabinet,  and  after  speaking  some  few  moments 
on  indifferent  subjects,  admired  his  apartments, 
and,  affecting  to  laugh,   said,  looking   at   the 
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cabinet  — "  This  is,  no  doubt,  the  repository 
for  your  billets  :   I  shall  look  at  it.'* 

The  Abbe  started,  and  said  the  cabinet  con- 
tained letters  only ;  and  was  rising  from  his 
seat,  when  Lady  Lynch  suddenly  opened  the 
door,  and  discovered  her  rosary  in  tlie  spot  cor- 
responding with  that  represented  in  the  con- 
juror's mirror  !  She  took  it  up,  saying — "  Oh 
what  a  trick  !  I  suspected  you  had  a  mind  to 
frighten  me,  and  really  you  succeeded.  .  In 
another  day  I  should  have  been  quite  ill  with 
vexation.  It  was  too  mischievous  of  you  !" 
She  continued  to  laugh  and  reproach  him. 

The  Abbe  was  much  relieved  by  the  idea 
that  she  considered  him  as  having  been  in  jest ; 
he  also  laughed,  and  assured  her  that  in  a 
quarter  of  an  liour  he  should  have  restored  her 
rosary.  She  pretended  to  believe  him,  and 
returned  home  in  the  utmost  delight. 

Soon  after  lier  return,  Sir  Patrick  arrived 
from  Versailles.  Before  his  departure,  he  had 
observed  the  depression  and  uneasiness  of  Anas- 
tasia,  whom  he  quitted  pale,  anxious,  and  pre- 
occupied.    He  was  at  first  agreeably  sur|)riscd 
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to  see  her  with  the  animation  which  gaiety 
lends  to  beauty,  and  with  the  suddenness  of  the 
change.  He  asked  her  to  account  for  the  tran- 
sition, and  was  still  more  surprised  to  find, 
from  some  degree  of  embarrassment  in  her 
manner,  that  there  was  a  mystery,  and  evi- 
dently one  she  wished  to  keep  from  him. 

Sir  Patrick  had  lived  in  times,  and  in  courts, 
where  his  experience  had  not  been  such  as  to 
encourage  him  to  confide  implicitly  in  the  cha- 
racter and  conduct  of  a  young  and  beautiful 
woman.  He  questioned  his  domestics  indirectly 
—  the  only  intelligence  he  could  obtain  was, 
that  Lady  Lynch  had  gone  out  in  a  hired  car- 
riage, without  her  usual  attendants ;  had  re- 
mained absent  a  long  time  ;  and  had  appeared 
in  the  highest  spirits  since  her  return. 

Sir  Patrick's  curiosity  was  redoubled  by  this 
information,  and  began  to  be  mingled  with  sen- 
sations more  painful.  He  again  questioned 
Lady  Lynch,  whose  manner  of  evading  his  en- 
quiries made  him  yet  more  distrustful. 

They   had    hitherto   lived   on    the   happiest 
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terms :  ambition  and  political  intrigue  had  fur- 
nished him  with  so  high  a  stake  in  the  game  of 
life,  that  his  home  was  by  him  considered  as  a 
place  of  repose  and  relaxation  :  he  did  not 
spend  much  time  in  it,  and  had  none  of  those 
small  disagreements  with  his  wife,  into  which 
"  home-keeping  youths,"  if  they  are  without 
pursuit,  are  apt  to  enter  with  the  members  of 
their  family. 

Sir  Patrick  grew  angry,  and  uttered  the  first 
reproaches  he  had  ever  addressed  to  Anastasia. 
He  entered  her  dressing-room  that  evening  in 
extreme  discontent,  and  almost  told  her  that  he 
believed  she  had  a  lover  whose  fidelity  she  had 
doubted,  and  who  had  afterwards  reassured  her 
of  his  attachment ;  that  he  could  attribute  her 
singular  conduct  to  no  other  motive,  and  should 
continue  in  this  belief  till  she  furnished  him 
with  a  better  reason. 

Anastasia,  shocked  at  his  suspicions,  and  in 

despair  at  having  offended  by  the  very  means 

she  had  taken  to  save  herself  from  his  dis})lea- 

sure  on  another  account,  rather  than  allow  him 

L  5 
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to  think  so  unjustly  and  unfavourably  of  her, 
resolved  to  sacrifice  her  life  to  the  care  of 
proving  herself  worthy  of  his  heart. 

"  What  you  ask,"  said  she,  "  does  not  con- 
cern you  in  any  way  ;  and  if  I  confide  in  you, 
it  will  cost  my  life.  Do  you  choose  to  know  it 
at  that  price  ?  I  have  promised  not  to  reveal  a 
certain  circumstance  to  any  human  being ;  if 
I  break  my  oath,  I  am  sure  of  dying  in  eight 
days;  yet  if  you  insist,  I  am  willing  to  con- 
fide it  to  you." 

This  exordium  only  rendered  Sir  Patrick 
more  anxious  and  more  curious.  *'  My  dear 
Anastasia,"  said  he,  "  what  do  you  risk  by 
telling  me  anything  ?  A  husband  and  a  wife 
are  one.  In  fact,  you  are  not  breaking  your 
promise  in  so  doing,  and  you  may  be  certain 
your  secret,  such  as  it  is,  will  remain  one  with 
me ;  and  as  to  dying  in  eight  days,  do  you 
think  the  streets  of  Paris  are  lined  with  assas- 
sins, and  that  you  have  nobody  to  protect 
you?" 

After  a  little  more  hesitation,  he  prevailed 
upon  her  to  relate  all  that  had  passed  respect- 
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ing  the  loss  and  recovery  of  the  rosary  ;  and 
then  ahiiost  repented  having  given  her  and 
himself  so  much  vexation  on  the  subject,  which 
he  would  immediately  afterwards  have  forgot- 
ten, had  not  the  following  incident  recalled  it 
to  his  recollection. 

Early  the  next  morning  he  had  an  appoint- 
ment on  "business  with  a  lawyer,  who  lived  near 
St.  Nicolas  des  Champs.  When  it  was  over, 
he  was  returning  by  an  obscure  street  of  that 
neighbourhood,  when  he  was  obliged  to  rein  in 
his  liorse,  to  avoid  throwino^  an  aged  woman 
down  who  was  crossing  exactly  before  him. 
She  was  followed  by  two  little  children,  and 
tlien  by  a  negro,  of  uncommon  stature,  who 
caught  his  eye  particularly,  not  only  from 
being  so  singularly  tall,  but  from  having  a 
remarkable  and  very  ugly  countenance. 

This  reminded  Sir  Patrick  of  his  wife's  com- 
munication on  the  preceding  night.  He  could 
not  withdraw  his  eyes.  "  Can  this  man,'"' 
thought  he,  "  resemble  the  negro  of  M.  Bon- 
temps  ?"  and  his  eyes  followed  the  man  beyond 
the  crossing,  down  a  long  alley,  terminated  by 
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a  door,  at  which  the  negro  rang  and  entered. 
The  appearance  of  the  place  agreed  exactly 
with  the  description  given  by  Lady  Lynch,  and 
a  slight  movement  of  curiosity  determined  Sir 
Patrick  to  consult  M.  Bontemps  by  some 
feigned  embarrassment. 

He  dismounted,  and  engaging  a  person  to 
hold  his  horse,  proceeded  to  the  door  and  rang 
the  bell.  It  was  opened  by  a  fair  young  girl  of 
fourteen,  who,  on  his  asking  for  M.  Bontemps, 
said  no  such  person  lived  there.  Sir  Patrick, 
on  further  questioning,  learned  that  the  house 
was  inhabited  by  the  mother  and  two  sisters  of 
the  young  girl,  and  who  obtained  a  subsistence 
by  their  embroidery.  This  was  confirmed  by 
the  mother,  who  came  to  see  with  whom  her 
daughter  was  conversing.  He  asked  for  the 
negro,  whom  he  described.  The  mother  said 
such  a  man  had  just  brought  a  parcel  to  them, 
and  went  out  again  directly,  which  must  have 
occurred  while  Sir  Patrick  was  in  treaty  with 
the  boy  who  held  his  horse.  There  was  no 
appearance  of  mystery  about  this  family ;  they 
affirmed   they    had   lived    three   years    in    the 
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house,  and  Sir  Patrick,  convinced  of  his  mis- 
take, returned  home. 

He  found  Anastasia  less  cheerful ;  she  was 
anxious,  fearful,  reproached  herself  bitter- 
ly for  breaking  her  promise,  started  at  the 
opening  of  every  door,  and  was  overwhelmed 
with  terror  at  the  threatened  vengeance  of  the 
sorcerer.  In  vain  did  Sir  Patrick  remind  her 
that  the  menace  was  uttered  only  to  alarm  her, 
and  meant  nothing  but  that  M.  Bontemps 
wished  to  keep  his  abode  secret,  lest  the  inter- 
ference of  the  police  should  prevent  his  com- 
pleting the  spoil  of  the  credulous  :  it  was  in 
vain  he  endeavoured  to  laugh  at  her  fears ;  he 
could  silence,  but  not  convince  her. 

In  order  to  distract  her  attention,  he  insisted 
on  her  accompanying  him  to  a  great  entertain- 
ment, which  was  to  take  place  that  evening  at 
the  hotel  of  the  English  Ambassador,  and  she 
unwillingly  prepared  to  accompany  him.  In 
spite  of  her  anxiety,  she  had  never  looked  more 
beautiful  than  when  she  prepared  to  descend  to 
her  carriage,  and  Sir  Patrick  could  not  resist 
an  exclamation   of  admiration   as  he  surveyed 
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her  appearance,  while  she  paused  to  open  a  let- 
ter which  the  servant  had  just  presented.  Lady 
Lynch  suddenly  uttered  a  loud  shriek,  and 
fainted. 

In  the  confusion  that  ensued,  and  during 
the  convulsions  v/hich  she  underwent  for  some 
hours  afterwards,  the  attendants  knew  not  to 
what  to  attribute  her  strange  disorder.  Sir 
Patrick  sought  for  the  letter  which  she  had 
received  at  the  time,  and  found  only  a  blank 
cover,  containing  a  small  strip  of  parchment,  on 
which  Anastasia  had  written  the  first  letter  of 
her  baptismal  name  at  the  request  of  the  sor- 
cerer ! 

Lady  Lynch's  complaints  did  not  decrease, 
though  her  senses  returned.  The  attendance 
of  the  most  skilful  physicians  was  of  no  avail ; 
and  though,  when  her  agitation  subsided,  a 
quickened  pulse  and  feverish  excitement  were 
the  only  symptoms  of  malady  that  could  be  de- 
tected, she  gradually  sank,  and  on  the  eighth 
evening  from  that  on  which  the  explanation 
took  place  with  Sir  Patrick,  she  raised  her  head 
from  the  pillow,  and  pointing  to  the  dial  of  a 
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clock  which  stood  opposite  to  the  foot  of  her 
bed,  she  sank  back  and  expired  ! 

The  most  sedulous  enquiry  could  not  elicit 
who  had  been  the  bearer  of  that  fatal  letter, 
and  the  necromancer  was  never  more  heard  of 
in  Paris !  The  event  was  much  spoken  of  at 
the  time,  though  many  different  versions  of  the 
tale  were  given,  and  the  relaters  were  often 
charged  with  exaggerating  or  changing  the  cir- 
cumstances, of  which  some  denied  the  truth, 

It  was  natural  that  Sir  Patrick  should  forbid 
the  attendants  of  his  unfortunate  wife  to  relate 
the  story  before  his  young  daughter ;  and  for 
some  time  they  were  sufficiently  obedient  to 
discuss  it  in  a  low  voice  when  she  was  in  the 
room,  or  to  refer  to  it  in  such  ambiguous  and 
mysterious  terms,  as  served  to  increase  the  cu- 
riosity and  animate  the  imagination  of  an  ob- 
servant child,  who,  having  watched  and  ques- 
tioned them  constantly,  soon  became  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  every  particular  of  her  mother's 
history;  and  this  knowledge  had  afterwards 
much  effect  upon  her  mind,  and  disposed  it 
to  romance  and  superstiti(jn. 
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The  daughter  of  Sir  Patrick  Lynch  had 
received  the  singular  name  of  Oonagh  at  her 
baptism.  This  name,  in  Ireland,  is  usually 
bestowed  on  females  only  of  the  lower  class, 
but  it  was  given  to  her  from  the  following  inci- 
dent. 

When  Anastasia  Plunket  was  a  child,  she 
was  walking  with  her  mother  one  day,  and 
an  aged  female  beggar,  known  by  the  name  of 
Oonagh,  intreated  an  alms.  Lady  Plunket 
gave  her  little  daughter  a  piece  of  money  to 
bestow  on  the  supplicant,  who  rather  unwillingly 
proceeded  to  deposit  it  in  her  hand  ;  but  struck 
on  her  near  approach  with  the  wild  and  frightful 
countenance  of  old  Oonagh,  her  tattered  gar- 
ments, and  the  shrivelled  yellow  hand  extended 
for  charity,  she  drew  back,  hesitated,  and  at 
length  threw  the  money  at  the  beggar,  and  ran 
back  to  her  mother,  saying,  "  I  cannot  bear  to 
touch  that  frightful  old  creature."" 

"  That  creature  is  your  equal  by  nature, 
Anastasia,"  said  Lady  Plunket :  "  it  is  true,  she 
is  in  rags,  and  you  wear  a  silk  gown ;  you  are 
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a  pretty  child,  and  she  is  old  and  ugly ;  but  is 
this  her  choice,  or  her  misfortune  ?" 

"  Oh  !  not  her  choice,  mamma  !" 

"  Then  because  she  is  unfortunate,  you  treat 
her  with  insolence,  and  show  abhorrence  to  her 
touch  !  Go  to  her  this  moment,  beg  her  pardon 
for  your  brutal  pride,  and  embrace  her." 

Anastasia  timidly  obeyed ;  and  this  adven 
ture,  with  her  mother's  comment  upon  it,  made 
so  deep  an  impression,  that  some  days  after- 
wards she  said,  "  Mother,  to  remind  me  of  the 
fault  I  committed  the  other  day,  and  to  cure 
me  of  my  pride,  I  have  made  a  vow  that,  if 
ever  I  have  a  daughter,  I  will  call  her  Oonagh." 

"  Well,  my  child,"  said  Lady  Plunket,  «'  if 
it  v;iU  cure  you  of  pride,  the  vow  is  a  good 
one." 

In  after-years  Anastasia  remembered  her 
vow,  and  called  her  daughter  Oonagh. 

After  the  death  of  Lady  Lynch,  Sir  Patrick 
found  his  home  without  interest :  he  gave  him- 
self up  to  ambition,  and  became  deeply  en- 
gaged in  the  politics  of  his  time  ;  and  finding 
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himself  embarrassed  by  the  charge  of  his 
daughter,  he  confided  her  education  to  the 
care  of  his  sister,  who  had  some  years  before 
professed  herself  a  nun  in  the  Abbey  of . 

Though  the  rule  of  this  order  was  not  strict, 
the  superior  was  eminently  pious,  and  even  en- 
thusiastic, and  the  director  was  of  a  similar 
disposition.  Theresa  Lynch  (who  had  en- 
tered the  convent  in  consequence  of  the  sudden 
death  of  a  lover  to  whom  she  was  on  the  point 
of  marriage)  was  naturally  romantic  and  low- 
spirited.  She  became  much  attached  to  her 
niece ;  but  was  the  worst  constituted  guide  to 
whom  such  a  charge  could  have  been  con- 
signed. 

Sir  Patrick  occasionally  visited  their  retreat, 
and  saw  his  daughter  for  half  an  hour  at  a 
time  in  the  parlour  of  the  convent.  The  storm 
of  public  events  had  engaged  him  so  entirely, 
that,  for  eighteen  months  previous  to  his  re- 
ceiving the  letters  already  recorded,  he  had  not 
seen  his  only  child.  He  now  perceived  that 
she  had  remained  too  long  in  her  aunt's  pro- 
tection ;  nothing  could  be  more  opposed  to  the 
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views  he  had  formed   for  his  daughter,  than 
the  self-dedication  she  proposed. 

His  intention,  for  some  years  past,  had  been 
to  unite  her  to  Sir  Maurice  Bellew,  her  distant 
relation,  who  would  inherit  a  part  of  his  pro- 
perty, should  he  leave  no  male  heir.  Sir 
Maurice  was  the  representative  of  an  ancient 
and  distinguished  Catholic  family,  had  been 
carefully  educated,  and  was  considered  as  a 
young  man  of  singularly  promising  understand- 
ing and  disposition.  He  was  at  this  time  in 
France,  where  he  had  been  principally  brought 
up.  His  uncle,  Lord  Rostellan,  had  already 
had  some  communication  with  Sir  Patrick  on 
this  projected  marriage,  who  had  only  waited 
till  his  daughter  was  of  age  to  complete  it. 
He  determined  to  withdraw  her  from  the  con- 
vent, and  bring  her  directly  to  Paris,  where 
she  would  appear  in  the  world,  and  become 
acquainted  with  her  intended  husband, — both 
circumstances  likely  to  produce  a  great  revolu- 
tion in  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  a  girl  of 
fifteen. 

In  due  time  he  reached  the  convent,  wliere 
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his  arrival  was  no  sooner  announced  than  his 
daughter  attended  him.  She  was  at  that  age 
when  a  year  makes  much  difference  in  the 
appearance  and  manners  of  a  young  person  ;  it 
was  near  two  since  Oonagh  had  been  seen  by 
her  father,  and  he  was  scarcely  prepared  for 
the  great  alteration  the  time  had  made.  He 
almost  started  when  she  entered. 

Oonagh  was  rather  tall ;  her  form  was  perfect 
in  symmetry,  and  endowed  with  that  peculiar 
dignity  and  grace  which  does  not  always 
accompany  exact  proportion,  and  sometimes 
atones  for  its  absence.  Her  eyes  were  dark 
blue,  remarkably  large,  and  set  deep  below 
her  brow,  which  was  jet  black  and  strongly 
defined ;  her  eyelashes  were  extraordinarily 
long  and  black,  and  the  habitual  expression  of 
her  countenance  was  grave  and  melancholy.  Her 
complexion  was  rather  pale,  but  of  such  re- 
markable and  transparent  delicacy,  that  she 
appeared  like  a  statue  of  alabaster;  and  her 
blush  and  smile,  though  rare  and  transient, 
were  so  bright  with  animation,  so  radiant  with 
beauty,  that  the  beholders  could  not  help  wish- 
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ing  they  might  never  leave  her  face.  At  this 
moment  pleasure  and  agitation  had  excited 
both  to  the  highest  degree,  and  Sir  Patrick 
surveyed  her  with  pride  and  surprise. 

After  the  first  greetings  were  past,  Sir 
Patrick  informed  his  daughter  that  he  had 
decided  she  should  accompany  him  to  Paris, 
adding,  that  when  she  had  been  there  a  little 
while,  she  would  agree  with  him  in  thinking 
he  had  done  well  to  refuse  his  consent  to  her 
becoming  a  nun. 

**  Do  not,  my  dear  father,  do  not  say  you 
refuse  a  request  I  have  so  much  at  heart: — it  is 
my  first — and  it  will  be  my  last,"'  said  Oonagh, 
sinking  on  her  knees. 

Long  did  she  plead  in  favour  of  her  inclina- 
tion for  the  cloister,  but  in  vain, — Sir  Patrick 
had  predetermined  to  refuse  ;  but  when  their 
contending  was  over,  he  felt  some  surprise  that 
one  so  young,  apparently  so  mild  and  timid, 
could  plead  with  so  much  fervid  earnestness 
and  eager  impetuosity.  Oonagh  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  powerful  motive  —  a  prejudice  —  a 
passion  —  was  then  a  very  different  being  from 
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the  mild,  passive,  and  indifferent  Oonagh  of 
everyday  life. 

Sir  Patrick  iniagined  he  knew  woman  well, 
and  he  thought  he  perceived  a  peculiarity  in 
his  daughter's  disposition ;  her  passionate  feel- 
ing and  great  determination  strangely  con- 
trasted with  the  nervous  timidity  and  submis- 
sive gentleness  of  her  ordinary  demeanour. 

She  besought  her  aunt  to  second  her  entrea- 
ties, but  without  better  success  :  Sir  Patrick 
upbraided  Theresa  for  encouraging  her  niece 
in  the  superstitious  abandonment  of  her  natural 
duties;  and  in  two  days  the  father  and  daugh- 
ter set  out  for  Paris,  whither  one  female  atten- 
dant accompanied  them.  This  was  Joyce  Ma- 
lone,  the  foster-sister  of  the  late  Lady  Lynch. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

OoNAGH  shed  torrents  of  tears  at  parting 
with  the  nuns,  and  leaving  the  Abbey.  Having 
come  there  a  lively,  restless  child,  of  a  very 
sweet  disposition,  she  soon  became  a  general 
favourite,  full  of  feeling,  imagination,  and  a 
desire  to  excel.  When  she  ceased  to  be  a  child, 
she  grew  silent,  contemplative,  and  quiet ;  and 
leading  a  life  full  of  mechanical  constraint, 
with  few  exterior  objects  of  interest,  she  de- 
pended on  her  own  imagination  for  amusement, 
and  after  she  had  read  with  avidity  all  books 
that  were  to  be  procured  by  her  request  from 
the  teachers,  and  many  which  the  pensionnaires 
had  contrived  to  secrete  at  home  and  introduce 
in  the  convent,  she  spent  her  time  in  vague  re- 
ligious musings,  in  sketching  long  romances  in 
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her  mind,  in  which  she  frequently  represented 
herself  in  after-years  passionately  beloved  by 
one  of  the  most  perfect  of  human  beings,  whom 
she  supposed  herself  finally  to  have  reduced  to 
despair  by  her  resolution  to  enter  into  a  convent 
of  Carmelite  nuns.  She  sometimes  wept  at  the 
imaginary  afflictions  and  solicitations  of  her 
hero,  but  never  failed  in  executing  her  own 
resolution.  Her  mildness,  docility,  reserve, 
and  the  interest  with  which  she  received  reli- 
gious instruction,  made  the  nuns  assure  her 
that  they  saw  she  would  one  day  have  a  de- 
cided vocation ;  they  made  no  doubt  she  would 
one  day  be  superior  in  that  very  convent. 

Oonagh  heard  the  prediction  with  great  plea- 
sure and  with  some  pride.  She  delighted  to 
think  she  was  in  the  world,  and  not  of  the 
world.  She  sometimes,  when  arranging  her 
long  jet-black  ringlets  at  the  mirror,  thought 
with  complacency  of  the  moment  when  they 
would  be  shorn  from  her  head,  and  abandoned 
with  all  other  mundane  vanity  ;  when  the 
bandeau  should  hide  her  marble  brow,  and 
the  guimpe  her  fair  bosom.     She   rejoiced  in 
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the  idea  that  she  should  now  prove  the  stability 
of  her  vocation  against  worldly  persecution ; 
and  when,  on  their  arrival  in  Paris,  Sir  Patrick 
announced  his  intention  to  take  her  to  a  splen- 
did ball,  and  desired  she  would  prepare  for 
it  by  choosing  a  costly  and  beautiful  robe  for 
the  occasion,  she  mentally  likened  herself  to 
Saint  Perpetua,  when  cast  into  the  arena  to 
be  devoured  by  wild  beasts. 

A  lady  of  the  French  court,  an  intimate 
friend  of  Sir  Patrick,  w^s  to  chaperon  his 
daughter,  and  to  assist  in  her  selection  of  such 
ornaments  and  array  as  befitted  what  she  con- 
sidered as  her  moral  martyrdom.  At  the  same 
time  Sir  Patrick  informed  his  daughter  of  his 
long-cherished  plan  of  uniting  her  to  her 
cousin  Sir  ^laurice  Bellew,  adding  many  com- 
mendations of  that  young  gentleman's  charac- 
ter and  talents;  and  smilingly  concluded,  "  So, 
Oonagh,  do  not  fall  in  love  with  any  of  the 
young  cavaliers  who  may  admire  you,  for  yon 
must  be  ^laurice's  wife." 

When   Miss   Lynch  was  alone,  she  fell  into 
a  long  reverie.     "  So  then,   even   were   I    con- 
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tent  with  a  mii?erable,  degraded,  and  earthly 
lot,  to  give  up  my  high  hopes,  I  should  not 
be  free  to  choose  with  whom  that  lot  should 
be  cast !  At  all  events,  even  if  I  do  not  love 
him,  I  should  be  Sir  Maurice's  wife  !  If  I 
had  not  entirely  renounced  the  interests  of  this 
life,  how  full  of  anxiety  and  apprehension  I 
should  now  be !  What  a  dreadful  fate,  how- 
ever estimable  Sir  Maurice  might  be,  to  wed 
him  because  he  is  my  father's  next  heir  !" 

When  Madame  de  Montchanais  came  to 
assist  in  the  deliberation  respecting  Oonagh'^s 
toilette,  as  she  looked  at  the  gay  and  delicate 
shades  of  the  silks  and  tissues  from  which  her 
robe  was  to  be  selected,  Oonagh  was  much 
surprised  to  find  their  consideration  was  not  so 
irksome  as  she  had  anticipated ;  nay,  it  was 
not  altogether  without  a  species  of  small  in- 
terest— a  kind  of  amusement — very  slight  how- 
ever. 

The  day  of  the  ball  was  also  that  appointed 
by  Sir  Maurice  Bellew  for  his  arrival  at  Paris; 
and  as  his  fair  cousin  repeated  to  herself  that 
he  never  could  be  more  to  her  than  an  object  of 
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good-will,  as  a  friend,  for  whom  she  should 
offer  fervent  and  distinguished  prayer  when 
she  was  again  safe  in  her  convent,  she  still 
found  tliat  she  was  not  without  a  kind  of 
curiosity,  mingled  with  perturbation,  at  the 
thouglit  of  seeing  him.  She  wondered,  too,  if 
he  knew  her  father's  wish,  and  desired  its 
completion  ;  whether  his  disappointment  would 
be  great  when  he  found  her  determination  to 
live  a  recluse,  &c. 

These  speculations  recurred  very  often, 
though  on  a  subject  of  so  little  importance  in 
Oonagh''s  eyes ;  and  every  time  they  did  recur, 
her  heart  beat  thicker,  and  she  wished  the  first 
interview  was  over.  She  was  very  anxious  not 
to  blush  or  look  conscious  at  their  first  meet- 
ing; consequently,  whenever  she  thought  on  the 
circumstance,  she  coloured  and  trembled. 

The  day  of  the  ball  arrived.  In  the  morn- 
ing Oonagh  considered  it  very  possible  that 
Sir  Maurice  might,  if  in  Paris,  take  an  oppor- 
tunity of  paying  his  respects  to  her  father 
before  they  met  in  public.  She  did  not  hear 
a  visiter  announced  without  some  trepidation. 
M  2 
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Though  several  succeeded  each  other  in  the 
course  of  the  morning,  Sir  Maurice  was  not 
among  them. 

The  labours  of  the  toilette  commenced,  and 
her  new  Parisian  maid  presided,  —  for  Joyce 
Malone  had  been  ill  for  some  time ;  but  so 
eager  was  she  to  witness  the  success  of  her 
substitute's  labours,  that  she  was  assisted  to 
the  apartment  of  her  young  lady  on  their  com- 
pletion. All  the  diamonds  of  her  mother  shone 
among  the  ebon  ringlets  of  Oonagh,  whose  pure, 
pale  complexion,  and  robe  of  white  and  silver 
tissue,  gave  a  strange  lustre  to  her  appear- 
ance ;  the  beholder  could  not  help  feeling 
admiration  mingled  with  melancholy.  This, 
perhaps,  struck  Joyce  Malone,  for  she  ex- 
claimed on  entering,  "  Oh,  blessed  martyrs  ! 
then  it  is  yourself  that  is  the  beautiful  girl, 
Miss  Oonagh,  ma  vourneen  I  and  handsomer 
even  than  her  ladyship  your  mother,  happy  rest 
to  her  soul  !  Sure  you  Ve  like  nothing  in  this 
world  but  the  fairy  with  the  moonbeams  upon 
her,  that  Ralph  Macarthy  saw  when  he  walked 
over  the  hill  of  Kiltarle  the  night  before  he 
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died  !  So  sad  and  so  shining  —  I  do  be  afraid 
that  you  will  vanish  before  me  like  the  fairy. 
Well,  things  go  by  contrary, —  my  poor  lady 
was  so  gay,  and  bad  was  her  luck  !  Now  is 
not  the  time  to  be  talking  of  it ;  and  Miss 
Oonagh,  my  darling,  looks  grave,  and  her  luck 
will  be  better  maybe.  Beautiful  you  are, 
ma  vourneen,  and  dressed  like  an  altar  on 
Holy  Thursday  !" 

Oonagh  proceeded  to  the  ball,  where  the 
magnificence  and  novelty  of  the  scene,  the  ad- 
miration she  excited,  banished  alike  from  her 
mind  Sir  Maurice  and  her  vocation  !  She  was 
amused  and  interested  as  much  and  as  girlishly 
as  young  persons  of  her  age  usually  are  on  such 
occasions.  Once  or  twice,  when  some  hand- 
some young  cavalier  entreated  Sir  Patrick's 
permission  to  be  introduced  to  Oonagh,  the 
idea  which  suggested  itself  to  her  mind  on  his 
approach  was,  "  Can  this  young  man  be  Sir 
Maurice  ?"  But  the  evening  wore  away,  and  her 
cousin  did  not  appear ;  and  the  day  was  dawn- 
ing, when,  amused  and  exhausted,  animated 
and  weary,  she  retired  to  her  bed. 
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Various  entertainments  successively  were 
graced  by  the  presence  of  Miss  Lynch.  After 
the  communication  respecting  Sir  Maurice 
which  her  father  had  made  to  her,  she  could 
not  bring  herself  to  enquire  why  his  arrival 
was  so  long  delayed,  though  she  sometimes 
wondered  that  simple  curiosity  did  not  hasten 
his  journey.  She  promised  herself  to  surprise 
him  much,  if  the  security  of  finding  her  pro- 
pitious had  rendered  him  thus  dilatory.  What 
would  he  say,  how  would  he  feel,  when  he 
learned  that  a  convent  was  to  be  her  eternal 
abode  ?  And  as  she  surveyed  her  fair  form  in 
an  ancient  mirror  which  dimly  reflected  its 
beauty,  she  was  not  unwilling  to  think  that 
her  pious  resolve  would  include  a  vengeance 
on  her  tardy  lover.  The  innocent  and  pious 
Oonagh  was  piqued  ! 

Gradually,  the  religious  enthusiasm  which 
had  made  her  solitude  and  conventual  habits 
so  delightful,  grew  more  cool ;  instead  of  a  few 
companions  whose  hearts  in  this  world  found 
no  resting-place,  all  around  her  seemed  to  have 
no  view  beyond  the  things  of  this  world,  its 
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grave  mockery,  its  slightest  pleasure.  Money, 
fame,  the  king's  favour,  were  the  objects  pur- 
sued by  the  old ;  vanity,  pleasure,  love,  ri- 
valry, filled  the  imagination  of  the  young.  If 
any  allusion  to  the  convent,  or  expression  tinc- 
tured with  the  fervour  of  her  early  opinions, 
by  chance  passed  her  lips,  she  saw  her  young 
companions  thought  it  affectation,  and  the 
graver  female  visiters  deemed  it  hypocrisy ; 
and  Oonagh  grew  more  reserved.  That  fear- 
ful spell,  the  thirst  of  human  sympathy,  which 
magnifies  our  immediate  circle  into  a  represen- 
tation of  the  whole  world,  made  her  wish  to 
hide  a  sentiment  she  found  no  one  to  share. 
In  society  she  endeavoured  to  interest  herself 
like  those  she  saw  about  her ;  and  when  at  home 
read  pious  books,  and  fashioned  various  little 
ornaments,  which  she  embroidered  for  the 
church  of  her  convent. 

One  day,  while  thus  employed,  her  father 
entered,  saying,  "  My  dear  Oonagh,  your  cou- 
sin has  just  arrived,  and  begs  me  to  make  you 
acquainted  with  him."  Sir  Maurice  followed 
his   relation,   and   paid   his   compliments    with 
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the  utmost  grace  and  most  cordial  politeness; 
to  which,  after  a  momentary  embarrassment, 
Oonagh  replied  entirely  to  Sir  Patrick's  satis- 
faction. 

It  was  not  in  the  first  moments  of  their  first 
interview  that  she  had  the  courage  to  examine 
the  countenance,  and  observe  the  manners  of 
the  man,  who,  but  for  her  resolution,  was  to 
have  been  the  partner  of  her  destiny.  When 
she  did  so,  she  was  obliged  to  own  to  herself, 
that,  as  far  as  appearance  could  warrant  the 
decision,  it  was  distinction  to  be  loved  by  Sir 
Maurice  Bellew. 

He  was  remarkably  handsome,  and  distin- 
guished in  figure,  entirely  free  from  every  sort 
of  affectation,  possessing  that  rare  and  happy 
grace  of  manner  which  made  those  who  lis- 
tened to  his  conversation,  believe  that  no  other 
man  could  have  spoken  what  he  had  said ;  and 
those  who  afterwards  endeavoured  to  repeat 
his  observations,  felt  that  the  essence  had  ex- 
tracted itself,  and  the  attempt  was  like  that  of 
one  who  collects  the  leaves  of  a  rose  already 
shed,  and  hopes  to  breathe  from  them  the  per- 
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fume  of  the  flower  in  its  young  freshness.  His 
voice  and  laugh  were  more  musical  than  those 
of  other  men,  and  could  not  be  mistaken  for 
those  of  another.  No  ill-natured  comment 
ever  passed  his  lips,  and  if  the  absent  were 
attacked,  he  never  failed  to  defend  them  ;  yet  if 
his  opinion  was  required,  he  ever  gave  it  with 
the  most  perfect  candour,  and  those  who  might 
have  been  hurt  by  his  frankness,  forgave  it 
from  respect  to  his  sincerity. 

Every  day  Oonagh  spent  in  his  society,  she 
more  entirely  esteemed  and  admired  him.  She 
began  to  think  it  might  be  possible  for  a  mar- 
ried woman  to  lead  a  religious  and  praise- wor- 
thy life,  and  fulfil  her  duties  in  the  world  as 
well  as  if  the  same  years  had  been  spent  in 
retirement :  her  fancy  suggested  the  arguments 
Sir  Maurice  would  use,  when  he  should  learn 
her  intention  of  becoming  a  recluse ;  and  her 
reason  was  inclined  to  admit  their  justice. 

One  only  circumstance  was  wanting  to  make 

them  effectual — Sir  Maurice  did  not  urge  tliem  ! 

He  was  polite,   friendly,  attentive,  brotherly; 

but  Miss  Lynch,  in  spite  of  her  inexperience  in 
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society,  soon  perceived  that  she  must  not  look 
to  excite  a  deeper  feeling.  Sir  Maurice  walked, 
danced,  and  talked  with  her,  but  his  manner 
was  that  of  a  brother — a  kind  one,  but  still  a 
brother  only ;  he  never  paid  the  smallest  com- 
mendation to  her  exterior,  or  even  appeared  to 
remember  she  was  young  and  handsome ;  he 
sometimes  applauded  her  sentiments,  sometimes 
reproved  them,  but  never  seemed  to  consider 
the  future  might  connect  them  by  a  nearer  tie. 
At  a  great  entertainment,  to  which  Oonagh 
one  evening  accompanied  Madame  de  Montcha- 
nais,  they  beheld  a  very  beautiful  woman.  On 
Oonagh's  expressing  admiration  of  her  appear- 
ance, Madame  de  Montchanais  said,  "  What 
then  will  you  say  when  you  see  Madame 
d'Aurillac,  who  will  certainly  be  here  to-night  ? 
She  is  returned  from  Italy  within  these  few 
days.  In  her  you  will  see  a  perfect  beauty.'' 
Some  other  commendations  from  the  by- 
standers, of  Madame  d'Aurillac's  beauty,  gave 
Oonagh  a  great  wish  to  see  her  ;  she  begged 
Madame  de  Montchanais  to  point  out  this 
charming  person. 
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In  the  course  of  the  fete,  when  Oonagh,  fa- 
tigued with  dancing,  had  sat  down,  Sir  Maurice, 
having  resigned  his  partner,  was  near,  and  an- 
swered various  enquiries  she  made  about  some 
of  the  company.  At  last  she  said,  "  If  your 
patience  is  not  quite  exhausted  by  the  number- 
less questions  I  have  asked  to-night,  do  forgive 
me  one  more  piece  of  curiosity,  and  show  nie 
Madame  d'Aurillac  when  she  comes." 

Sir  Maurice  almost  started,  so  singular  and 
complete  a  change  of  his  countenance  took 
place.  It  was  but  momentary.  After  a  short 
pause  he  said,  "  Certainly — you  have  never  seen 
her ;  indeed  she  has  been  absent  for  some  time, 
I  believe." 

A  slight  movement  in  the  crowd  attracted  the 
attention  of  Miss  Lynch ;  two  or  three  voices 
exclaimed,  "  Oh!  there  is  Madame  d'Aurillac  !" 
and  Oonagh  beheld  a  young  lady  of  extraordi- 
nary beauty,  advance,  holding  the  arm  of  a  gen- 
tleman magnificently  dressed,  and  wearing  some 
foreign  orders.  They  were  accompanied  and  fol- 
lowed by  several  persons,  whose  attention  sccmccl 
riveted  exclusively  on  Madame  d'Aurillac. 
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She  seemed  to  deserve  all  the  admiration  she 
excited.  Her  beauty  was  of  a  very  different 
character  from  that  of  Oonagh ;  her  brilliant 
black  eyes  were  wild  and  restless,  and  her  com- 
plexion, though  much  darker,  was  more  change- 
able. She  was  full  of  animation  and  grace. 
Miss  Lynch  looked  like  the  youngest  represen- 
tations of  a  Madomia ;  Madame  d'Aurillac  an 
enchantress,  watching  the  progress  of  her  spell. 
A  very  slight  change  in  her  expression  took 
place  when  her  eyes  encountered  those  of  Sir 
Maurice,  whom  she  greeted  with  kindness  and 
dignity.  Oonagh  withdrew  hers  from  the  beau- 
teous stranger,  to  observe  the  effect  of  the  meet- 
ing on  the  countenance  of  Sir  Maurice,  and 
saw  with  alarm  and  perplexity  the  extreme 
emotion  he  endeavoured  to  repress,  and  the 
great  effort  he  made  to  converse  with  disen- 
gaged courtesy.  After  the  interview  was  over, 
he  continued  absent  and  disconcerted,  though 
apparently  labouring  to  seem  unconcerned  and 
gay  as  usual. 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  passed  sadly 
with  Oonagh.    As  she  returned  home,  she  ques- 
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tioned  Madame  de  Montchanais  respecting  ^la- 
dame  d'Aurillac,  and  learned  that  she  was  an 
Italian,  and  had  been  married  at  a  very  early 
age  to  an  old  nobleman,  who  died  within  the 
year.  She  had  remained  under  the  care  of  her 
father,  whom  she  accompanied  to  Friance,  three 
years  since,  when  he  came  in  a  diplomatic  situa- 
tion. She  had  been  universally  admired,  and 
many  distinguished  matches  in  France  had  been 
offered  to  her,  but  refused;  and,  among  the  rest, 
continued  Madame  de  Montchanais,  when  in 
Italy,  Sir  Maurice  Bellew  admired  her  amaz- 
ingly, and  she  appeared  to  distinguish  him  for 
a  moment,  but  it  went  off  somehow,  and  she 
married  M.  d'Aurillac :  —it  was  quite  as  well,  for 
she  is  older  than  Sir  Maurice,  and  quite  Italian 
in  her  manners.  I  do  not  think  they  would  have 
suited. 

Oonagh,  as  she  took  off  her  ornaments  at  the 
mirror  that  night,  wondered  how  any  one  could 
have  been  guilty  of  such  obvious  flattery  as  to 
tell  her  she  was  handsome.  She  was  convinced 
for  the  moment  that  she  was  entirely  deprived 
of  every  sort  of  personal  attraction.     "  lUit  it 
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is  lucky,"  said  she ;  "  I  shall  have  the  less  to 
regret  in  quitting  this  world.  Had  I  been  as 
lovely  as  Madame  d'Aurillac,  I  might  have 
entertained  fantastic  visions  of  the  happiness  to 
be  enjoyed  in  it ;  now  I  know  that  none  will 
regret  me,  I  bless  my  destiny,  and  rejoice  in 
the  absence  of  such  temptation."  Saying  these 
words,  she  wept  bitterly  ;  and  had  witnesses 
been  present,  they  might  perhaps  have  mistaken 
the  nature  of  her  emotion,  and  supposed  the 
self-gratulation  she  expressed  was  repining. 

From  this  time  a  number  of  small  circum- 
stances seemed  to  evidence  that  some  species 
of  interest  subsisted  between  Sir  Maurice  and 
Madame  d'Aurillac.  She  could  not  detect  in 
the  lady's  manner  any  thing  very  marked ; 
every  one  who  watched  narrowly,  might  dis- 
cern a  very  slight  difference ;  it  was  more 
flattering,  more  complimentary,  almost  respect- 
ful, and  there  was  less  self-possession,  a  sort  of 
constraint  which  was  only  observable  to  those 
who  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Sir  Mau- 
rice enter  a  company  in  which  Madame  d'Au- 
rillac had  been    previously  conversing   in   the 
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highest  spirits.  After  his  arrival,  she  spoke 
less,  her  mirth  was  less  natural,  she  seemed  op- 
pressed by  some  invisible  power.  His  agitation 
was  more  obvious,  his  manner  constrained,  he 
seemed  occupied  by  rather  than  attracted  to 
her;  her  attention  did  not  seem  to  soothe  or 
exhilarate,  though  her  presence  incapacitated 
him  from  observing  any  thing  else.  A  woman 
who  loved  him,  needed  not  envy  Madame 
d'Aurillac'^s  influence,  though  it  evidently 
would  prevent  another  from  acquiring  any. 

Sir  Patrick,  among  many  schemes  of  ag- 
grandizement and  much  political  intrigue, 
thought  but  little  of  his  daughter's  youthful 
enthusiasm.  After  their  journey  to  Paris,  he 
concluded  he  had  provided  a  remedy  which 
would  operate  without  his  intervention.  He 
saw  that  Oonagh  seemed  pleased  with  Sir  Mau- 
rice, and  not  without  interest  in  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  Court ;  he  never  doubted  that  her 
inclination  to  the  convent  had  already  ceased. 
There  was  some  reason  to  think  that  King 
William  began  to  suspect  Sir  Patrick*'s  devo- 
tion   to   King  James,    and,    in    order    to    keep 
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terms  with  the  reigning  monarch,  and  at  once 
preserve  his  estate,  and  the  power  of  being 
useful  to  the  master  he  preferred,  he  determin- 
ed to  spend  a  year  at  Kiitarle  Castle,  which 
being  situated  on  a  wild  spot  of  the  coast  of 
Kerry,  he  would  be  secure  from  spies  and 
observers,  and  could  maintain  a  commimica- 
tion  by  sea  with  his  friends  in  France  and 
Italy,  yet  appear  to  be  living  as  a  retired 
country  gentleman,  endeavouring  to  make 
amends  by  economy  for  the  display  he  had 
been  induced  to  share  while  in  France. 

Though  he  had  not  intended  to  complete  the 
marriage  of  Sir  Maurice  and  Oonagh  till  the 
latter  had  attained  the  age  of  eighteen,  he 
considered  it  would  be  desirable  to  leave  her 
in  France ;  as  in  case  of  a  compelled  rupture 
with  the  court  of  King  William,  which  might 
at  any  time  occur  from  even  a  partial  dis- 
closure of  his  conduct,  it  would  be  more  easy 
for  him  to  effect  his  escape  if  unincumbered 
mth  a  helpless  female.  She  would  have  the 
protection  of  a  husband ;  and  the  alliance  of  a 
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powerful  Catholic  family  would  render  both 
her  father  and  her  husband  more  formidable 
foes  or  more  acceptable  friends  to  the  Court 
of  St.  James's.  Formerly  he  would  have  con- 
fided her  to  the  care  of  his  sister,  and  the 
security  of  her  convent ;  but  he  was  now  so 
much  displeased  with  what  he  considered  the 
superstition  and  romantic  enthusiasm  she  had 
there  imbibed,  that  he  resolved  to  marry  her 
directly. 

Far  other  speculations  occupied  the  mind  of 
his  daughter,  when  she  first  heard  she  was 
destined  to  become  the  wife  of  Sir  Maurice. 
Exclusive  of  her  resolution  to  become  a  nun, 
her  soul  revolted  at  the  idea  of  a  mariage  cle 
convenaiice.  She  expected  to  find,  according  to 
the  established  rule  of  romance,  that  a  lover 
chosen  by  her  parent  would  unite  every  dis- 
agreeable quality  of  mind  and  ])erson,  with  a 
most  violent  attachment ;  and  tlie  last  antici- 
pations were  surely  pardonable  in  one  who 
knew  she  was  a  wealthy  and  high-born  heiress, 
and  had   heard  from   all  who  approached   her 
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that  she  possessed  no  common  share  of  personal 
attractions ;  indeed,  she  had  this  conviction 
also  from  her  mirror. 

Nothing  can  be  more  ludicrous  than  the 
assertion  often  made  respecting  an  unaffected 
beauty — "  that  she  does  not  know  she  is  hand- 
some." Good  sense,  and  the  absence  of  vanity, 
may  prevent  her  valuing  the  quality  highly, 
and  dwelling  upon  it  with  internal  exultation, 
or  recalling  it  to  the  society  by  affectation,  and 
assuming  manners;  but  of  the  fact  she  must 
be  aware,  as  was  Miss  Lynch  ;  but  she  regard- 
ed her  beauty  as  the  decoration  of  a  holocaust, 
and  made  the  reflection  which  Dr.  Watts  has 
in  later  times  so  beautifully  expressed,  in 
speaking  of  the  early  dedication  of  youth  to 
piety, 

"  The  flower  that 's  offered  in  the  bud 
Is  no  vain  sacrifice " 

an  image  no  English  mother,  who  has  heard 
her  children  pray,  will  ever  forget. 

Oonagh,  till  she  knew  Sir  Maurice  Bellew, 
pursued  this  way  of  thinking ;  but  afterwards, 
his  talents  and  agreeable  qualities,  his  amiable 
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disposition,  and  perhaps  the  admiration  he 
excited  in  all  who  knew  him,  would  have 
speedily  led  her  to  approve  her  father's  plan, 
even  if  the  curiosity  and  interest  the  knowledge 
of  that  plan  created  had  not  lent  another  aid, 
by  inciting  her  to  observe  him  closely.  Great 
was  her  disappointment  when  she  found 

"  Cold  compliment  and  careless  bow, 
That  shewed  her  just  above  neglect, 
The  flame  tliat  in  his  breast  should  glow, 
Had  settled  into  calm  respect." 

He  did  not  love  her,  nay,  he  evidently  was 
influenced  by  some  apparently  powerful  sen- 
timent towards  another.  Oonagh  was  reduced 
to  wish  anxiously  that  he  might  never  guess 
there  had  been  a  moment,  when  the  thought  of 
being  obliged  to  adhere  to  the  resolution  she 
had  announced  to  her  father  with  so  much 
determination  only  four  months  previously, 
drew  torrents  of  the  bitterest  tears  from  her 
eyes. 

About  this  time  a  young  but  very  successful 
painter  was  exercising  his  art  at  Paris.  Sir 
Patrick  chose  to  have  his  daughter  sit   to  this 
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artist.  His  efforts  produced  an  admirable 
picture  and  a  striking  likeness.  When  the  face 
was  finished,  and  the  figure  nearly  completed, 
the  painter  was  urgent  that  the  minor  circum- 
stances of  costume  and  scenery  should  be 
chosen.  Sir  Patrick,  accompanied  by  his  daugh- 
ter and  some  friends,  repaired  to  the  painter's 
study,  and  each  gave  an  opinion  as  to  the 
style  in  which  Oonagh  should  be  represented ; 
and  the  usual  varieties  of  goddess,  nymph, 
and  shepherdess  were  proposed,  and  objected 
to,  till  Sir  Maurice,  being  asked  for  his  judg- 
ment, turned  round,  and  for  a  moment  con- 
templated Oonagh  with  attention,  and  then 
said :  "  I  should  advise  that  Miss  Lynch 
should  be  painted  as  a  virgin  martyr — as  Saint 
Margaret  with  the  axe  —  Saint  Catharine  with 
her  wheel; — her  expression  is  grave  and  grand. 
What  do  you  think  ?"  turning  to  the  artist, 
who  applauded  the  idea. 

The  other  gentlemen  made  several  compli- 
mentary jests  on  the  suggestion,  one  asserting 
that  such  a  Saint  Catharine  might  have  van- 
quished the  fifty  heathen  philosophers  without 
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having  recourse  to  argument  ;  another  said, 
had  Saint  Margaret  been  worthy  of  such  a 
representative,  even  Olybius  could  not  have 
resolved  to  repay  her  cruelty  by  decapitation. 

All  the  civil  things  Frenchmen  can  say  were 
exhausted  upon  the  occasion,  but  Oonagh  heard 
them  not  :  two  things  only  struck  her  mind, 
and  inspired  that  powerful  feeling  which  the 
French  expression,  serrement  du  cocur,  so  well 
describes,  but  of  which  I  know  no  English 
phrase  which  gives  an  adequate  or  correspond- 
ing idea.  They  were  these :  when  Sir  Maurice 
turned  to  gaze  at  her,  his  manner  was  so 
evidently  that  of  one  who  for  the  first  time 
examines  an  object  new  and  indifferent  to  his 
consideration  because  he  is  requested  to  do  so, 
that  life-long  protestations  of  indifference  could 
not  have  been  more  convincing.  During  tlie 
few  months  she  had  lived  in  the  world,  slie  hud 
been  too  generally  accustomed  to  the  sudden 
and  admiring  contemplation  of  her  beholders 
not  to  miss  it  in  Sir  Maurice's  countenance. 
Her  natural  disposition  to  superstition  led  her 
to   think  his  choice  of  the  manner   in   which 
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she  should  be  represented,  as  an  omen  or  a 
prediction.  It  seemed  as  if  the  voice  of  the 
only  man  in  the  world  she  could  love,  pointed 
out  the  cloister  as  her  natural  and  fittest  re- 
treat; and  her  heart  replied,  "  My  destiny,  then, 
uses  his  voice  to  recall  my  resolution,"  She 
promised  to  herself  that  she  should  remember 
in  after-years,  in  the  cold  gloom  of  her  cell, 
who  had  sealed  her  to  loneliness  and  retire- 
ment ;  such  a  recollection  would  prevent  her 
repining  at  her  lot,  since  Sir  Maurice  Bellew 
had  judged  it  such  as  she  was  formed  to 
fulfil. 

After  some  further  discussion,  Oonagh  was 
represented  as  Saint  Margaret,  her  eyes  raised 
to  heaven,  and  her  hand  resting  on  the  edge  of 
the  axe,  a  crown  of  lilies  on  a  stand  near  her, 
and  her  countenance  full  of  resigned  medita- 
tion. The  portrait  was  beautiful,  the  resem- 
blance unequalled :  it  was  afterwards  placed 
at  Kiltarle  Castle,  but,  when  subsequent  events 
deprived  the  Lynch s  of  that  property,  was 
again  taken  to  the  Continent,  and  fifty  years 
since  was  a  striking  ornament  of  that  convent 
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at  Ghent  wliere  the  celebrated  Jenny  Cameron 
ended  her  exiled  days.  Where  is  that  portrait 
now  ?  The  bright  original  and  the  admired 
copy  are  gone — both  gone, 

"  Ou  va  toute  chose, 
Ou  va  la  feuille  de  rose, 
Et  la  feuille  de  laurier." 

Sir  Patrick  engaged  his  intended  son-in-law 
to  sit  to  the  same  painter,  who  was  equally 
happy  in  this  exertion  of  his  art.  Oonagh 
was  actuated  by  a  strong  .interest  in  her  own 
portrait  when  that  of  Sir  Maurice  stood  beside 
it ;  she  made  a  thousand  visits  to  the  painter's 
study — in  fact,  whenever  she  could  engage  a 
friend  to  give  an  opinion  of  her  picture. 
All  who  entered,  after  having  admired  her's, 
used  to  gaze  at  that  of  Sir  Maurice,  and  ex- 
claim at  its  beauty  and  resemblance ;  and 
Oonagh  gazed  also,  admitted  the  likeness, 
but  her  expressed  admiration  was  limited  to 
the  remarkable  accuracy  with  which  Sir  Mau- 
rice''s  steel  breast-plate  was  imitated  ;  she  was 
never  weary  of  regarding  it,  and  pointing  it 
out  to  others,  because  it  afforded  her  an  oppor- 
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tunity  of  contemplating  the  mimic  countenance, 
as  brilliant  as  that  of  the  original,  and  not 
more  regardless  of  her. 

One  day  Sir  Patrick  entered  her  chamber, 
and  communicated  his  intention  of  withdrawing 
to  Ireland  for  a  year,  adding,  that  such  a  re- 
moval had  determined  him  to  hasten  her  mar- 
riage, and  that  he  should  immediately  com- 
municate with  Sir  Maurice  and  Lord  Rostellan 
on  the  subject. 

Oonagh  was  overwhelmed  with  distracted 
feelings  on  receiving  the  intimation.  To  be 
offered  to  another  woman's  lover  —  accepted 
with  ill-concealed  aversion,  for  interested  mo- 
tives, or  rejected  with  loathing  and  contempt, 
seemed  what  she  must  expect,  and  what  she 
should  deserve,  if  she  submitted  to  such  humi- 
liation. She  could  not  bring  herself  to  confess 
to  Sir  Patrick  that  she  knew  Sir  Maurice  loved 
another ;  for  the  first  time,  she  was  guilty  of 
insincerity,  and  besought  her  father  to  spare  her 
the  misery  of  marrying,  when  her  heart  was  de- 
voted to  the  idea  of  becoming  a  nun.  Disappoint- 
ment rendered  her  more  eloquently  passionate 
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than  enthusiastic  devotion  had  done,  when  she 
first  pleaded  the  same  cause;  and  her  father, 
though  greatly  irritated  by  her  opposition,  and 
surprised  at  her  maintaining  the  same  opinions 
after  all  he  had  done  to  eradicate  them,  at 
length  agreed  to  postpone  his  plan,  concluding 
that  a  few  months'*  residence  on  the  wild  and 
lonely  shore  of  Kerry  would  certainly  dispose 
her  to  rejoice  in  any  event  that  would  recall 
her  to  Paris.  But  attributing  to  ignorance  and 
superstition  her  vehement"  refusal  of  Sir  Mau- 
rice, whose  society  she  had  evidently  been 
pleased  with,  and  whose  personal  qualities 
might  have  rendered  him  agreeable  to  any  wo- 
man, he  began  to  think  an  endeavour  to  enlarge 
her  mind,  by  a  more  complete  education  than 
was  usually  given  to  women  at  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  would  be  very  advisable, 
and,  more  than  all  experiments,  tend  to  make 
her  despise  the  prejudices  she  laboured  under. 

At  that  time  "  there  was  no  royal  road  to 
learning" —  none  of  the  short  cuts  to  science 
that  in  modern  days  soothe  the  path  of  boyish 
mpatience  and  feminine   feebleness — no  "  Con- 
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versations  on  Political  Economy,"  wiled  the 
studious  female  into  the  danger  of  "  a  little 
learning  f"*  she  drank  deep,  or  tasted  not  the 
Pierian  spring  :  and  without  denying  our  obli- 
gations to  the  ingenious  and  respected  authors 
of  the  elementary  works  named  above,  perhaps 
the  more  dry  and  tedious  process  of  acquiring 
information  had  the  advantage  of  cultivating 
the  power  of  attention.  Now,  all  women  know 
a  little  of  every  thing ;  at  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  those  who  had  taken  pains  to 
improve  themselves  were  persons  of  superior 
acquirements. 

In  one  of  Sir  Patricks  latest  visits  toKiltarle,he 
had  learned  with  certainty,  as  he  imagined,  that 
indications  of  a  silver-mine  existed  on  his  estate. 
Next  to  his  political  speculations,  nothing  could 
be  more  agreeable  to  him  than  this ;  and  he  car- 
ried to  the  Continent  a  portion  of  the  ore  ob- 
tained by  some  rude  experiments.  It  was  his 
intention  to  engage  some  person  capable  of  con- 
ducting mineralogical  researches,  to  accompany 
him  to  Ireland  for  that  purpose ;  and  he  pro- 
mised himself  a  pursuit  that  would  prevent  his 
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feeling  that  utter  stagnation  which  a  residence 
in  so  wild  a  spot  would  otherwise  produce.  He 
made  application  in  various  quarters,  and  at 
length  found  a  person  who,  from  the  recommen- 
dations he  obtained,  was  exactly  calculated  for 
the  purpose. 

Herman  Schenk  was  a  German,  and  reputed 
to  have  made  great  progress  in  the  sciences  of 
geology,  mineralogy,  and  astronomy  and  che- 
mistry ;  and  Sir  Patrick,  on  conversing  with 
him,  observed  that  he  seemed  singularly  well 
informed  on  subjects  unconnected  with  scien- 
tific pursuits.  His  manner  was  not  agreeable, 
and  his  appearance  more  remarkable  than  pre- 
possessing. Rather  below  the  middle  size,  he 
was  thin  and  spare,  and  stooped  extremely ;  his 
eyes  were  small  and  bright,  placed  very  near 
his  nose,  which  was  long  and  sharp  :  his  face 
seemed  to  promise  great  intelligence,  though  it 
was  rendered  less  expressive  by  a  squint,  which 
had  the  usual  consequences  of  that  defect,  by 
preventing  your  being  able  to  decyphcr  his 
looks.  ' 

Sir  Patrick  soon  began  to  feel  confidence  in 
n2 
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this  new  dependent;  and  on  all  subjects,  except 
those  connected  with  politics,  conversed  very 
freely  with  him.  He  told  Schenk  of  the  defec- 
tive education  Oonagh  had  received  at  the  con- 
vent, and  engaged  his  assistance  in  improving 
her  mind  ;  Schenk  was  to  give  her  lessons  in 
geography,  astronomy,  and  history.  As  this 
man  was  about  forty-eight  years  of  age,  plain 
in  appearance,  and  of  a  grave  and  respectful 
deportment,  Sir  Patrick  did  not  feel  any  hesi- 
tation in  domesticating  him  at  Kiltarle. 

When  their  approaching  departure  was 
spoken  of  in  the  family,  Oonagh  was  obliged  to 
hear  patiently,  and  reply  politely,  to  all  the  com- 
plimentary lamentations  of  her  French  friends, 
acquaintances,  and  admirers.  The  harder  effort 
was  to  bury  in  her  own  bosom  the  profound 
sorrow  caused  by  Sir  Maurice's  friendly  adieu, 
and  his  raillery  on  the  broken  hearts  she  would 
leave  behind,  and  the  regrets  he  supposed  she 
would  feel  in  recollecting  the  amusements  of  the 
French  court  in  her  wild  solitude.  *'  But,*"  he 
concluded,  "  la  belle  cousine  must  wait  to  hear 
who  died  of  her  absence  till  I  come,  with  a  list 
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of  those  who  survive,  if  any  can  survive,  at  the 
end  of  three  months." 

The  blush  of  pleasure  with  which  Oonagh 
heard  this  concluding  sentence,  was  unmarked 
by  him  who  caused  it.  She  could  hardly  be- 
lieve in  the  promised  visit,  and  was  too  timid 
to  ask  her  father  if  he  really  expected  to  see 
Belle w  in  Kerry. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

A  MONTH  after  her  departure  from  Paris, 
Oonagh  beheld  her  paternal  home  for  the  first 
time.  She  had  seen  the  formal  arrangement  of 
the  most  celebrated  French  gardens ;  she  had 
travelled  but  little,  even  in  the  most  cultivated 
spots  of  France,  which  was  the  only  part  of  the 
world  of  which  she  retained  the  slightest  recol- 
lection ;  therefore  she  surveyed  the  aspect  of 
her  father'*s  house  with  a  deep  surprise,  wholly 
unmixed  with  pleasure. 

What  was  then  called  the  neiu  Castle  of 
Kiltarle,  was  a  large  grey  stone  mansion  with 
small  windows,  irregularly  planned,  and  with 
various  attempts  to  render  it  at  least  partially  a 
fortification.  It  stood  on  what  was  almost  the 
extremity  of  a  green  tongue  of  land,   barren, 
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and  interspersed  with  rock,  which  jutted  forth 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  between  the  bays  of 
Tralee  and  Dingle.  This  slender  peninsula 
had  formerly  extended  evidently  much  farther, 
but  the  Atlantic  was  one  of  many  neighbours 
who  did  not  respect  the  rights  of  the  Lynches. 

The  old  castle,  now  a  ruin,  which  had  for- 
merly stood  on  the  verge  of  the  shore,  was  now 
separated  from  it,  and  had  become  itself  an 
island.  A  part  of  a  strong  broad  wall  still 
bore  the  dashing  of  the  waves,  and  formed  a 
bridge  which  connected  the  roofless  remains  of 
the  castle  with  the  main  land ;  and  this  bridge, 
as  narrow  and  perilous  as  Al  Sirat,  or  the 
"  Brig  o**  dread,"  which  Sir  Owain  of  North- 
umberland discovered  as  the  only  termination 
of  St.  Patrick's  purgatory,  was  the  sole  means 
of  approaching  it,  except  by  water.  The  an- 
gry waves  seemed  daily  to  reproach  the  old 
walls  for  their  long  resistance. 

The  country  people  affirmed  that  if  straw 
was  heaped  at  night  in  any  of  the  desolate 
chambers  of  the  old  castle  of  Kiltarle,  the  Ban- 
shi  of  the   Lynch    family  would    ere  morning 
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sweep  it  forth.  Father  Moriarty,  whose  only 
fault  was,  that  he  had  a  fancy  to  account  natu- 
rally for  some  fairy  phenomena,  which  some  of 
his  congregation  considered  an  approach  to 
free-thinking,  endeavoured  to  persuade  them 
that  the  waves,  and  not  the  Banshi  swept  the 
chambers;  but  this  conjecture  proved  highly 
disagreeable  to  the  whole  neighbourhood,  seve- 
ral persons  having  seen  an  old  woman,  with 
flowing  grey  tresses  and  a  scarlet  cloak,  who 
wandered  about  the  old  castle  of  Kiltarle,  and 
sometimes  was  seen  even  in  the  more  modern 
building.  She  was  named  Mai-vro,  and  when 
any  misfortune  threatened  any  member  of  the 
Lynch  family,  and  particularly  the  night  pre- 
ceding a  death  among  them,  Mai-vro  never 
failed  to  appear,  drying  her  eyes  with  her  long 
grey  locks,  and  uttering  dismal  moans  and 
piercing  shrieks. 

The  last  time  she  had  particularly  been  re- 
membered to  have  moaned  for  them,  was  the 
night  Anastasia  had  died  at  Paris.  It  was 
respectfully  noted  as  a  mark  of  Mai-vro's  acute- 
ness,  that  though  there  is  no  evidence  of  her 
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having  any  communication  with  Paris,  she  was 
as  well  aware  of  the  melancholy  event,  as  if  she 
had  watched  by  the  bed  of  the  unfortunate 
Lady  Lynch.  It  was  a  pleasing  reflection  for 
the  attached  followers  of  the  family  to  know 
that  their  feelings  were  shared  by  this  superna- 
tural companion ;  therefore  it  was  rather  hard 
that  Father  Moriarty  (who  could  not  deny 
the  cries  were  heard,  because  ten  different  per- 
sons had  heard  them)  insisted  that  they  pro- 
ceeded from  a  flight  of  sea-mews  forced  in-land 
by  stress  of  weather. 

As  Father  Moriarty  was  an  excellent  and 
sensible  man,  the  retainers  at  Kiltarle  knew  not 
how  to  reconcile  this  bold  conjecture  of  his 
with  his  general  character  for  piety  and  good 
sense,  till  the  difficulty  was  smoothed  by  the 
consideration  that  he  probably  wished  to  pre- 
vent any  alarm  in  the  minds  of  the  servants, 
lest  (as  had  once  before  occurred  for  a  short 
time)  they  should  refuse  to  traverse  the  long 
stone  galleries  after  dark,  except  in  little  bands 
consisting  of  five  or  eight  persons — a  practice 
found  so  highly  inconvenient  to  tlie  arrange- 
N  5 
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ments  of  the  family,  that  it  was  very  desirable 
to  prevent  its  recurrence.  This  was  the  solu- 
tion for  Father  Moriarty's  conduct  that  ap- 
peared most  likely  to  Joyce  Malone,  and  which 
she  advanced  when  relating  these  circumstances 
to  Miss  Lynch  the  day  after  the  family  arrived 
in  Kerry. 

The  wild  gusts  from  the  Atlantic  were  highly 
unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  wood  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Castle,  and  plantations 
are  seldom  thought  eligible  where  security  is 
an  object  ;  indeed  the  spray  of  the  sea  was  so 
frequently  watering  the  adjacent  ground,  that 
even  the  herbage  was  scanty  and  languishing. 
An  attempt  had  been  made  to  create  a  sort  of 
pleasure-ground  where  the  Castle  intercepted 
the  fury  of  the  gale,  but  the  heads  of  the 
stunted  trees  bore  testimony  to  its  prevalence 
by  all  turning  in  one  direction — in-shore. 

The  only  specimen  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom that  attained  any  degree  of  luxuriance, 
was  one  that  is  too  frequently  a  covering  of 
many  fields  in  Ireland :  this  was  the  gigantic 
sort  of  groundsel  usually  known  by  the  name  of 
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St.  James's  wort,  or  ragweed.  When  Oonagh 
commented  on  its  ugliness  and  profusion,  Joyce 
Malone  replied  that  it  was  more  particularly 
the  property  and  delight  of  the  fairies,  and  it 
might  be  dangerous  to  interfere  with  them  in 
this  or  any  other  of  their  fancies.  Oonagh 
sighed,  and  not  being  desirous  to  taste  *'  the 
pleasures  of  the  plains"  in  the  fairies'  unsightly 
garden,  she  turned  her  steps  to  the  edge  of  the 
coast,  where  she  frequently  admired  the  superb 
spectacle  the  ocean  presented  in  all  its  moods ; 
and  more  frequently,  it  must  be  owned,  she 
thought  of  Paris,  Madame  d'Aurillac,  and  Sir 
Maurice  Bellew.  She  tried  to  think  too  of  the 
convent  and  her  vocation,  but  the  pleasure  and 
the  pride  with  which  she  had  once  cherished 
those  ideas,  had  passed  away. 

A  great  portion  of  her  time  was  spent  in  the 
society  of  Herman  Schenk  ;  and  she  not  un- 
frequently  saw  Father  Moriarty,  the  priest,  a 
shrewd  and  sensible  man.  But  as  Sir  Patrick 
was  not  an  ardent  professor  of  religion,  and 
the  priest  from  religious  feelings  was  an  ardent 
partisan  of  King   James,   Moriarty,    who  de- 
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servedly  possessed  great  influence  over  the 
common  people,  became  very  useful,  and  was 
closeted  for  hours  with  Lynch  ;  while  Herman 
Schenk,  in  the  intervals  between  his  mineralo- 
gical  researches  in  various  parts  of  the  estate, 
became  more  exclusively  the  companion  of 
Miss  Lynch  and  her  maid,  (or  duenna,  for  she 
exercised  both  functions,)  Joyce  Malone.  Very 
few  other  persons  spoke  English,  and  visiters 
they  had  none,  if  two  or  three  persons  are  ex- 
cepted, who  usually  arrived  in  boats,  and  spent 
three  or  four  days  with  Sir  Patrick,  most  ge- 
nerally shut  up  in  his  study.  These  persons 
were  generally  foreigners,  Italians  and  French, 
and  departed  by  water  ;  and  their  names  were 
seldom  known,  even  to  the  small  society  of 
Kiltarle. 

Though  Sir  Patrick  Lynch  was  a  brave 
and  determined  man,  the  natural  consequence 
of  the  designs  in  which  he  had  engaged,  was 
to  produce  anxiety  and  distrust.  He  was  si- 
lent, grave,  and  pre-occupied ;  many  hours 
were  consumed  in  preparing  written  statements 
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and  despatches  for  his  friends  beyond  the  sea ; 
much  time  was  spent  in  meditation,  and  the 
conversation  of  Father  Moriarty,  and  hearing 
the  priest's  account  of  certain  negotiations  in- 
trusted to  him. 

In  Paris,  where  his  companions  were  Eng- 
lishmen of  the  same  politics  and  religion,  where 
his  personal  liberty  was  secure,  and  it  was 
more  easy  to  guard  against  the  observation  of 
King  William's  emissaries.  Lynch  had  dis- 
engaged hours  of  comparative  peace  and  en- 
joyment of  society  :  he- was  then  cheerful  and 
conversable.  Though  his  daughter  could  not 
develope  the  cause  of  the  change,  it  produced 
an  oppression  on  her  own  spirits. 

Another  circumstance  which  contributed  to 
throw  a  degree  of  constraint  on  the  intercourse 
of  the  family  at  Kiltarle,  was  a  kind  of  coldness 
and  mutual  dislike  which  grew  up  between  the 
Priest  and  Schenk. 

Moriarty  was  tall,  active,  and  upright ;  witli 
a  bold  keen  blue  eye,  indicative  of  shrewdness 
and  determination  ;  his  manner  was  grave  and 
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decided.  He  appeared  to  regard  Schenk  with 
a  contemptuous  distrust;  but,  their  occupations 
being  different,  they  rarely  met  but  at  meals. 

Schenk  was  civil  and  gentle  in  manner,  sel- 
dom speaking,  unless  particularly  addressed 
and  on  those  which  were  his  favourite  sub- 
jects, and  then  he  expatiated  with  eagerness  and 
fervour :  an  air  of  confidence  in  the  person  he 
was  addressing,  a  great  deal  of  imagination, 
and  some  ingenuity,  made  his  conversation 
much  more  agreeable  to  a  young  person,  than 
that  of  Father  Moriarty,  who  was  regarded 
with  respectful  dread  by  his  parishioners. 

"  Sure  it 's  ourselves  that  has  the  great  loss 
in  Father  O'Dowlan,"  said  Mrs.  Malone;  "  and 
he  was  the  good  priest  that  never  said,  '  Poh  ! 
good  woman,  you  're  talking  nonsense.""  'I'm  all 
of  a  tremble  yet.  There  was  Biddy  Callaghan 
beginning  to  complain,  so  I  thought  I  would 
just  run  down  to  Mrs.  O'Shaughlin,  and  bor- 
row an  eagle- stone  for  the  crature." 

"  An  eagle-stone!  Joyce,  what's  that.?" 

*'  Did  you  never  hear  of  that.  Miss  Oonagh, 
my  darlint  ?     Why  it 's  a  stone  found  in   an 
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eagle's  nest,  and  if  it's  tied  round  a  woman's 
neck,  it  brings  her  luck  and  a  happy  time.  Well, 
Miss  Oonagh,  not  to  be  tiring  you  too  much, 
Molly  O'Shaughlin  lives  in  that  little  cabin 
with  the  houseleek  growing  on  the  top  of  it, 
just  on  the  edge  of  little  Duncaskin  Bay  (where 
the  boat  came  in  with  those  two  dark  gentle- 
men last  week)  ;  so  Molly  lends  me  the  stone, 
and  when  I  was  coming  up  the  hill,  (and  very 
fatiguing  the  path  is  with  the  loose  stones,)  who 
should  I  meet  but  Father  Moriarty  coming 
down  to  the  water ;  and  vexed  he  looked,  and 
fit  to  ate  me.  '  What  are  you  doing  here, 
Joyce  Malone  V  sa^^s  he,  very  quick  ;  and  '  No- 
thing, sir,'  says  I,  '  but  has  been  to  Molly 
O'Shaughlin  to  borrow  the  eagle-stone  for 
Biddy  Callaghan.' — '  Poh  !  woman,'  says  he, 
quite  fierce,  '  you're  a  fool ;  you  had  better 
have  gone  after  a  doctor.' — '  Why  then,'  says 
myself,  '  and  begging  your  pardon,  sir,  that 
knows  every  thing,  would  not  both  be  best  for 
Biddy.?'  and*  Poh!'  says  he  again,  walking 
down  the  hill  as  if  he  had  ten  legs,  let  alone 
two.     But  that 's  not  the  way  Father  Dowlan 
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used  to  speak  to  us  !  We  will  never  see  the  like 
of  him  again  anyhow ;  and  merry  be  the  people 
in  Bally goile  that's  got  him  from  this  parish." 

Schenk  having  brought  to  Oonagh  some 
beautiful  pebbles  he  had  found  on  the  beach, 
she  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  heard  of  an  eagle- 
stone,  adding  that  Joyce  Malone  had  been 
much  mortified  by  Father  Moriarty's  doubting 
its  power  as  a  medicine. 

"  Though  I  have  no  great  faith  in  the  acute- 
ness  of  Joyce  Malone,'"'  said  Schenk,  "  usually 
'speaking,  I  see  no  reason  why  on  the  present 
occasion  she  should  not  be  right,  and  our  friend 
Moriarty  wrong." 

"  Do  you  think  so .?"  said  Oonagh  :  *'  is  it 
not  attributing  a  magical  power  to  the  stone, 
to  think  it  could  cure  disease  or  still  pain  ?^'' 

"  The  word  magic,  madam,"  replied  Schenk, 
"  is  often  lightly  used,  and  much  abused.  There 
exist  powers  and  properties  in  various  sub- 
stances, and  combinations  of  those  substances, 
for  the  most  part  unaccountable :  we  call  the 
science  that  treats  of  them  medicine ;  its  pro- 
fessors .are  honoured,  paid,  and  proud  of  their 
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office  and  attainments.  It  is  affirmed  that  ano- 
ther science,  in  some  respects  analogous  to  the 
former,  is  practised,  which  has  received  the  op- 
probrious name  of  magic, —  an  art  more  subtle, 
more  profound,  requiring  greater  powers  of 
mind  in  the  adept,  and  its  effects  may  be  made 
as  available  to  the  happiness  of  mankind  ;  yet 
its  professors  are  feared  or  despised,  persecuted 
by  their  fellow-creatures,  beheld  with  disgust 
and  distrust  even  by  those  who  profit  by  their 
acquirements  :  by  others  they  are  considered  as 
base  impostors,  robbers  "of  the  credulous,  pro- 
fessors of  an  illusion." 

"  Is  it  not  then  an  illusion  ?"  said  Oonagh : 
"  can  such  powers  exist  ?" 

"  If  I  were  a  physician,''  replied  Schenk, 
"  and  you  were  to  complain  to  me  of  exces- 
sive pain,  ceaseless  anxiety  and  perturbation, 
and  privation  of  sleep,  —  if  I  presented  you 
with  a  small  fragment  of  a  certain  gum,  which 
in  a  few  moments  would  allay  those  evils, 
should  you  call  the  great  service  I  rendered 
you  magic  ?  No,  for  you  are  aware  of  the 
nature   and  properties  of  o])ium,   though   you 
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cannot  say  how  or  why  opium  possesses  these 
qualities.  But  if  I  offered  an  elixir  which  could 
lengthen  life  to  ages  of  unfading  youth,  the 
great  medicine  which  converts  the  most  value- 
less to  the  most  precious  metals,  or  a  potion 
which  would  compel  the  affection  of  the  most 
indifferent  heart,  I  should  be  denounced  as  a 
sorcerer — yet  these  are  great  gifts,  good  gifts, 
surely  ?" 

"  Great  indeed  !"  said  Oonagh,  with  a  sigh — 
which  was  drawn  more  particularly  at  the  men- 
tion of  the  last. 

''  And  why  should  those  gifts  be  evil,  Miss 
Lynch,  because  we  know  not  how  they  are 
obtained  ?  or  why  more  extraordinary  than  a 
thousand  other  properties  possessed  by  natural 
substances?  A  century  has  not  yet  elapsed 
since  electricity  became  known  to  the  philo- 
sopher as  an  object  of  science ;  yet  the  power 
of  attraction  possessed  by  amber,  which  I 
showed  to  you  the  other  day,  had  been  known 
two  thousand  years  and  more — but  it  might  be 
attributed  to  magic  when  electricity  was  un- 
known.    Look  at  this  small  dark  stone :  if  I 
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immerse  it  in  vinegar,  it  will  acquire  the  power 
of  locomotion,  when  it  has  remained  some  time 
in  the  acid.  I  cannot  account  for  the  fact,  but 
you  may  satisfy  yourself  that  it  is  one — call 
that  magic,  if  you  will. 

**  That  branch  of  the  science  which  is  called 
Celestial  Magic,  or  Judicial  Astrology,  seems 
the  most  just  and  natural  application  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  stars.  If  it  is  allowable  for 
the  husbandman  to  guide  his  preparation  for 
rural  labours  by  observing  their  relative  posi- 
tions and  appearances;  why  should  it  be  un- 
lawful for  the  statesman  to  draw  inquiries  from 
them  for  the  government  of  kingdoms,  or  for 
any  individual  to  seek  to  ascertain,  by  casting 
his  nativity,  what  they  promise  concerning 
events  of  the  highest  importance  to  him  ? 

''  There  is  a  still  stronger  prejudice,"  con- 
tinued Schenk,  after  some  slight  hesitation, 
"  against  Ceremonial  Magic,  as  it  is  termed ; 
but  if  we  can  obtain  the  guidance  of  events, 
for  our  own  or  others'*  benefit,  and  abstain  from 
all  evil  application  of  our  influence,  who  can 
arraign  it  as  a  crime  ?    And  what  are  forms  and 
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ceremonies  ?  —  a  thousand  are  complied  with 
from  civility,  as  a  homage  to  the  most  insigni- 
ficant, and  even  the  most  odious  of  our  ac- 
quaintance, sometimes  to  perfect  strangers; 
and  if  we  take  such  pains  to  propitiate  per- 
sons wholly  indifferent,  should  forms  of  speak- 
ing, or  slight  and  mysterious  concessions,  be 
withheld  from  powerful  friends,  from  terrible 
foes,  who  may  thereby  be  conciliated  ?"" 

Oonagh  shuddered ;  Schenk's  voice,  low, 
hesitating,  but  distinct,  the  uncertain  and 
sinister  expression  which  obliquity  of  vision 
gave  his  sharp  face,  and  this  strange  dis- 
course, impressed  her  with  a  vague  and  gloomy 
awe.  They  were  in  a  low  gallery, — its  narrow 
windows  looked  on  the  sea,  in  which  the  crim- 
son and  portentous  sunset  was  sternly  fading 
in  a  stormy  evening  of  April.  Common  belief 
assigns  the  greatest  degree  of  mechanical  sad- 
ness to  the  contemplation  of  the  later  ravages 
of  Autumn;  but  watch  the  early  Spring  storm, 
before  the  fresh  hopes  and  hues  of  the  season 
have  grown  familiar  and  evident  —  when  the 
recollection    has   long   been   dwelling    on    the 
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ruthless  oppression  of  Winter,  and  the  eye 
vainly  seeking  the  promise  of  change — watch 
it  as  Oonagh  then  did,  on  the  bleak  shore, 
where  no  bud  or  blossom,  or  sweet  bird's  song 
seemed  to  predict  brighter  moments,  and  it  will 
seem  the  most  deeply  sad  of  all  seasons. 

There  was  a  pause,  and  Oonagh  said,  "No; 
I  fear,  if  magic  could  aid  us,  it  would  be  unlaw- 
ful to  avail  ourselves  of  the  art.  I,  more  than 
all  others,  ought  to  dread  it,  if  all  the  circum- 
stances are  true  which  I  have  heard  related 
concerning  the  death  of  my  poor  mother." 

"  Pardon  me,  madam,''  replied  Schenk,  "  a 
contract  was  entered  into  by  two  persons  ;  the 
one  party  failed  in  adhering  to  tlie  tenour  of 
the  agreement,  the  other  fulfilled  it.  ^luch  as 
the  events  which  ensued  may  be  deplored,  it 
was  not  the  exercise  of  the  Frenchman's  art 
from  whence  the  misfortune  originated,  but  the 
Lady  Lynch's  want  of  resolution.  Excuse  the 
observation,  but  justice  demands  it.'"" 

Oonagh  wished  to  resist  her  own  disposition 
to  superstitious  fancies,  and  she  answered,  "  My 
father  does  not  believe  in  the  art  of  which  we 
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have  been  speaking ;  he  assigns  natural  reasons 
for  all  the  circumstances  related  in  his  presence 
as  supernatural." 

"  Sir  Patrick,"  said  the  German,  "  is  a  brave 
man,  a  soldier,  a  man  of  the  world  ;  such  men 
rarely  attach  importance  to  events  and  feelings 
unconnected  with  them  in  those  relations  :  but 
by  his  appointment  being  your  preceptor,  Miss 
Lynch,  I  think  it  a  duty  to  give  you  just  ideas 
on  these  subjects.  Do  you  desire  a  certainty  as 
to  whether  a  singular  degree  of  accuracy  may 
be  obtained  in  tracing  the  past,  or  predicting 
the  future?  if  so,  propose  some  question  to  me, 
either  as  to  past  events,  with  which  from  time 
and  place  I  must  be  wholly  unacquainted,  or 
future  ones,  which  must  at  present  be  unknown 
to  all :  if  I  have  attained  the  knowledge  of  the 
past,  and  prove  it  to  you,  or  if  the  predictions 
I  offer  now,  are  fulfilled  hereafter,  you  will 
doubtless  have  more  regard  in  future  for  the 
science  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  uphold." 

"  I  should  like  to  ask  first  some  questions  as 
to  the  past,  M.  Schenk  —  I  must  endeavour  to 
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recollect  some  conversation  at  which  you  were 
not  present.  Well  —  I  think  you  shall  tell 
me  what  conversation  passed  between  me  and 
my  father's  friend  Sir  Maurice  Bellew,  the  last 
day  I  saw  him  at  Passy,  when  Madame  de 
Montchanais  had  lent  her  villa  to  my  father." 

The  German  had  a  slender  cane  in  his  hand, 
with  which  he  seemed  to  describe  figures  on  the 
floor,  and  continued  this  employment  regard- 
less of  what  was  passing  round  him ;  though, 
while  so  engaged,  the  daylight  completely 
faded,  and  the  servants  brought  lights,  which 
vainly  contended  with  the  dark  oak  panelling 
of  one  part  of  the  gallery,  and  the  fading 
figures  from  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  which 
adorned  the  rest  of  it. 

A  Daphne,  whose  yellow  hair  had  turned 
white,  while  the  green  leaves  sprouting  from 
her  fingers  were  grown  blue,  was  flying  from  a 
pale  Apollo,  in  one  panel.  In  another,  tEoIus 
reproved  the  whistling  of  some  fat-cheeked 
Wind,  preparatory  to  the  incubation  of  the  sad 
Alcyone,  who  sat  by  as  a  woman,  gazing  on  her 
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future  comrades,  the  sea-birds,  as  if  she  wished 
they  would  teach  her 

— — "  Her  first  fluttering  in  the  sky." 

Chione  with  the  arrow  of  the  envious  Diana 
just  entering  her  boastful  tongue — a  severe  ven- 
geance on  female  vanity  !  formed  another  sub- 
ject;— and  Adrastus,  on  his  return  from  Thebes, 
exhorting  the  Epigonii  to  revenge  the  deaths 
of  their  fathers.  The  animated  attitudes  of  the 
figures  of  this  piece  formed  a  strange  contrast 
with  their  faded  colour.  Adrastus  looked  as 
if  he  was  alarmed  at  his  own  tale,  and  the  Epi- 
gonii as  if  the  very  thought  of  the  proposed 
expedition  had  bleached  them  with  fear.  This 
piece  was  the  largest,  and  covered  the  end  of 
the  gallery,  except  a  space  on  each  side,  con- 
taining a  carved  door,  of  dark  oak,  with  arched 
tops.  The  opposite  end  of  the  gallery  was  of 
similar  construction. 

After  some  time  had  expired,  the  German 
addressed  Oonagh,  '^  I  will  now  tell  you, 
madam,  what  took  place  at  Passy  during  that 
interview." 
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Though  Oonagh  was  very  confident  no  hu- 
man being  had  been  present  at  the  conversation 
with  Maurice  Bellew,  and  least  of  all  the  Ger- 
man, who  had  on  that  occasion  been  on  a  jour- 
ney in  an  opposite  direction,  she  was  a  little 
startled  at  this  address.  The  dark  scantily- 
furnished  gallery,  lighted  only  by  languishing 
lamps  which  left  either  end  in  obscurity  —  the 
sea  blast,  which  was  shaking  the  old  casements 
with  frequent  gusts — the  pale,  half-seen  figures 
on  the  tapestry,  to  whose  dead,  dark  eyes, 
fancy  and  the  uncertain  light  at  times  seemed 
to  lend  motion  and  expression  —  her  strange 
companion,  and  the  time  she  had  been  waiting, 
were  circumstances  which  were  not  without 
influence  on  her  mind. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  she  should  thus 
have  invited  Schenk  to  scrutinize  what  her 
conference  with  Maurice  Bellew  had  been  ;  but, 
besides  the  incredulity  she  felt  as  to  Schenk's 
being  acquainted  with  it,  she  had  uttered  the 
challenge  without  having  weighed  the  conse- 
quences. From  having  Maurice  always  in  her 
mind,  she  could  not  resist  the  opportunity  of 
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speaking  of  him,  when  she  could  do  so  without 
rendering  herself  liable  to  the  accusation  of 
being  more  occupied  with  the  recollection  of 
him  than  circumstances  warranted. 

"  You  were  walking,"  continued  the  German, 
"  in  the  broad  alley  of  poplars  at  Passy.  Sir 
Patrick  Lynch  was  summoned  thence  on  busi- 
ness, and  desired  you  to  keep  Sir  Maurice  till 
his  return.  In  the  absence  of  your  father,  the 
discourse  turned  on  Ireland :  you  had  no  recol- 
lection of  the  country,  and  inquired  about 
many  particulars  relative  to  your  future  mode 
of  life  in  Kerry.  Sir  Maurice  answered  you 
jestingly,  so  as  to  give  you  rather  an  unfavour- 
ble  picture  of  your  native  land,  by  contrasting 
its  backward  civilization  with  the  state  of  things 
in  France,  which,  he  predicted,  you  would 
greatly  regret.  The  conversation  was  unsatis- 
factory to  you,  and  but  little  remarkable  in 
itself:  one  small  circumstance  will  satisfy  you, 
however,  of  the  accuracy  with  which  I  repeat 
these  details.  Your  father  called  Sir  Maurice 
away,  when,  bowing  to  you  at  his  departure, 
one  feather  fell  from  his  hat.     You   did  not 
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restore  it  to  him,  but  pressed  it  to  your  lips, 
and  have  ever  since  carefully  retained  it." 

A  deep  and  painful  blush  overspread 
Oonagh's  fair  face  at  finding  this  trait  of  her 
heart's  weakness  was  known  to  Herman  Schenk  ; 
she  remained  silent,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground.  There  was  nothing  in  his  manner, 
however,  that  could  mortify  his  auditor;  he 
repeated  the  circumstance  in  the  same  grave, 
cold,  distinct,  and  slow  tone,  in  which  he  always 
spoke,  and  did  not  by  emphasis  or  comment 
dwell  on  it. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Miss  Lynch  soon  returned  to  her  chamber, 
humbled  by  the  certainty  that  her  unrequited 
affection  to  Maurice  Bellew  was  known  to  her 
preceptor,  whom  she  could  not  think  of  without 
a  sentiment  of  awe.  And  though  she  struggled 
with  the  oppression  of  her  spirits,  and  endea- 
voured to  refuse  her  belief  in  the  art  he  as- 
sumed was  real,  yet  when  Joyce  Malone  quitted 
her  at  night,  she  continued  working  her  embroi- 
dery, and  could  not  resolve  to  raise  her  eyes 
from  the  frame,  lest,  when  she  raised  them, 
she  should  fancy  the  arras  hangings  of  her  room 
presented  some  strange  and  unusual  appear- 
ance, which  fear  might  convert  into  a  spectral 
illusion ; — and  when  she  did  make  the  effort,  she 
heaped  the  turf  in  the  wide  grate,   that   she 
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might  have  the  comfort  of  bright  light  to  en- 
courage her.  She  looked  from  her  narrow  win- 
dow at  the  heaving  surge,  lighted  by  occasional 
moonbeams,  and  listened  to  the  heavy  dash 
with  which  at  intervals  it  broke  upon  the  shore. 
No  other  noise,  save  the  moaning  howl  of  some 
of  the  dogs,  disturbed  the  solitude. 

Oonagh  resolved  to  recall  Joyce  Malone 
that  she  might  hear  a  human  voice.  One  of  those 
awkward  passages,  so  frequent  in  old  houses, 
led  from  her  room  to  that  of  her  attendant ;  to 
this  chamber  she  repaired,  and  found  her  pre- 
paring for  rest,  and  rather  alarmed  at  the 
entrance  of  her  lady. 

"  Then  it's  myself.  Miss  Oonagh,  that  does 
be  thinking  of  the  fairies  when  I  see  you  first ! 
And  what  is  it  you  Ve  wanting  ?'''' 

"  Why  nothing,  Joyce ;  but  I  have  been 
thinking  of  the  fairies.  I  am  rather  dull,  and, 
if  you  are  not  sleepy,  do  come  and  tell  me  some 
story  about  them,  or  about  anything,  in  fact."" 

"  That  I  will/'  said  Joyce,  seizing  her  cloak, 
and  following  Oonagh  back  to  her  chamber. 
"  And  a  good  fire  you  have  made  to  be  telling 
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stories  by  !  it  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  fire  Kitty 
Toole  and  myself  used  to  make  of  a  Hallow-eve, 
to  burn  nuts  in.  Sure  then  I  never  told  you  a 
story  of  a  Hallow-eve,  that's  true  as  you  are 
there. 
"  It  happened  close  by  Ardcarrick,  where  I 
lived  before  I  married  poor  Terence.  There 
was  a  farmer  there,  who  was  very  well  in  the 
world ;  he  was  the  richest  farmer  within  thirty 
miles  of  Ardcarrick,  and  he  had  just  one  daugh- 
ter to  leave  it  to,  and  she  was  the  handsomest 
girl  round  about  that  country,  but  she  was  very 
proud,  and  obstinate,  and  thought  nobody  fit 
for  her,  or  good  enough.  And  all  the  farmers 
sons,  and  the  agent's  son,  let  alone  the  farmers, 
wanted  to  marry  her ;  and  she  refused  them 
every  one,  and  said  there  was  no  man  in  that 
country  fit  to  be  her  husband. 

"  Now,  in  her  father's  house  there  was  a  lad 
of  sixteen,  and  he  was  called  Padyeen  Carroch, 
because  his  name  was  Patrick.  And  his  hair 
was  bright  red,  and  he  used  to  put  up  the  cows, 
and  look  after  the  pigs,  and  a  very  good  lad  he 
was  though  a  servant,  but   little  of  his  age; 
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and  Ellen  Macarthy  hated  him  because  his  hair 
was  red. 

"  The  land  Macarthy  was  on  was  sold  to  an 
English  gentleman,  and  his  son  used  to  be 
shooting  upon  it :  he  was  a  very  handsome 
young  man.  One  day  he  was  loading  his  gun 
in  a  field  near  Macarthy's  house,  and  Ellen 
passed  by  to  milk  the  cows,  with  a  pail  in  her 
hand.  She  did  not  see  him  and  the  game- 
keeper till  she  had  passed  the  stile.  '  And  who's 
that  ?'  says  he  ;  '  I  did  not  think  there  was  a  girl 
in  all  Ireland,  let  alone"  Kerry,  as  handsome  as 
that  one.' — '  You  may  well  say  that,  sir,"  says 
the  gamekeeper,  '  for  that 's  Ellen  Macarthy, 
and  most  people  say  the  likes  of  her  never  stood 
on  the  mould." 

"  Well,  from  that  day  the  young  gentleman 
made  some  reason  every  day  for  calling  in  at 
her  father's :  he  wanted  a  drink  of  milk,  or  to 
know  where  mushrooms  grew,  or  to  choose  an 
apple  in  their  orchard,  and  would  ask  Ellen 
to  help  him  find  a  good  one  ;  and  he  would 
come  in  with  his  hands  stuck  full  of  thorns, 
and  beg  her  to  take  them  out,  for  his  father's 
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housekeeper  was  old  and  blind,  and  could  not 
find  them  ;  in  short,  he  was  more  at  her  father's 
farm  than  in  his  father's  hall.  And  her  aunt 
used  to  say  :  '  Ellen,  I  am  afraid  you  had  best 
be  taking  care  of  yourself — sure  his  honour 
will  never  marry  you.'  But  Ellen  laughed,  and 
said,  '  Do  not  fear  for  me,  I  will  be  a  great 
lady,  or  1 11  be  nothing  but  Ellen  Macarthy — 
but  nothing  worse.  Why  should  he  not  marry 
me.^^  great  men  have  married  poor  girls  before 
now.'  And  her  father  used  to  say,  '  Why,  she 
is  now  more  like  a  lady  or  a  queen  itself,  than 
a  farmer's  daughter.' 

"  His  honour  came  every  day  ;  still  he  did 
not  talk  of  marrying,  but  he  told  Ellen  she 
was  the  handsomest  woman  in  the  wide  world, 
and  he  could  not  live  without  her.  And  as  she 
knew  the  family  were  going  away  for  the 
winter,  she  thought  he  would  surely  ask  her 
to  marry,  that  they  might  not  be  parted  ;  but 
he  only  asked  her  to  love  him — which  was  easy 
talking.  The  winter  was  coming  fast,  the 
leaves  were  falling,  and  so  was  the  rain  ;  and 
the  wind  moaned  and  whistled  as  it  does  now, 
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and  Ellen  grew  sad  and  anxious,  and  wondered 
how  a  young  man  can  leave  a  girl  he  cannot 
live  without. 

"  At  last,  the  harvest  being  all  in,  the  la- 
bourers were  paid  and  sent  away.  On  All- 
hallow's  eve  there  was  nobody  left  in  the 
house  but  old  Norah  the  servant,  who  was 
spinning  by  a  fine  clear  turf  fire  in  the  kitchen. 
Macarthy  sat  opposite  to  her,  in  a  high-backed 
chair,  of  the  other  side ;  Padyeen  Carroch  was 
mending  a  fishing-net  by  the  dresser ;  and 
Ellen  was  nursing  a  sick  puppy  his  honour 
had  given  her. 

'*  '  A  fire's  a  comfort  such  a  sharp  night  as 
this,'  says  Macarthy.  '  Ah,  it 's  winter  fairly 
set  in/  said  Norah  ; — Ellen  sighed  at  the  word 
winter.  *  And  it  will  be  a  hard  winter,  too,' 
says  Norah,  '  when  frost  sets  in  on  All- 
hallow's  eve.  But  now  we  think  of  that,  Ellen, 
sure,  when  I  was  your  age,  it  would  not  be 
nursing  a  puppy  I  was,  but  burning  nuts  to  see 
whether  my  love  was  true  ;  or  baking  a  soot-cake 
to  dream  on ;   or  sowing    hemp ;    or  throwing 

a  ball  of  worsted  to  see  who  held  ;   or ' 
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"  '  What   is   that  ?'    said   Ellen  ;    '  I    never 

heard  of  that.' 

"  '  Why,  go  to  an  upper  window,  throw  out 

a  ball  of  worsted,  and  ask  who  holds  ?  and  the 

man  you  are  to   marry,  or   the   devil   in   his 

likeness;  will  answer  his  name.' 

"  '  Ah  !'  said  Ellen,  '  no  devil  can  take  his 

likeness ;  1 11  try  that.'—'  And  I  '11  go  to  bed,' 
said  Macarthy. 

"  Ellen  took  a  ball  of  worsted,  and  ran  to 
the  farm-yard,  where  there  was  a  loft  over  the 
barn  ;  she  ran  up  the  stone  steps  outside  the 
barn,  and  threw  the  ball  of  worsted  out  of  the 
loft  window,  holding  the  end  tight  in  her  hand. 
When  she  thought  the  ball  had  reached  the 
ground,  she  called  out,  '  Who  holds  ye  .^'  and  a 
voice  answered  '  Padyeen  Carroch.'  Now  Ellen 
had  reckoned  to  hear  his  honour's  voice,  and 
frightened  and  vexed  enough  she  was,  when  she 
called  again  '  Who  holds  ye  ?'  and  again  the 
voice  answered  '  Padyeen  Carroch.'  And  a 
third  time  she  had  the  same  answer  in  the 
same  voice,  which  was  the  voice  of  Padyeen 
Carroch. 
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"  She  grew  very  angry,  and  ran  into  the 
kitchen,  where  she  found  him  standing  by  tlie 
dresser  mending  the  fishing-net,  as  she  left  him. 
'  Isn't  it  very  bold  of  you,  Padyeen,'  says  she, 
'  to  come  and  catch  my  ball  of  worsted,  and 
repeat  your  name  to  me,  who  am  your  master's 
daughter?" 

"  '  Faith,  Miss  Ellen,'  sa}'s  he,  '  it's  myself 
that  has  never  stirred  from  this  place  since  you 
were  in  it,  as  old  Norah  might  witness,  if  she 
was  not  gone  to  bed.' 

"  '  How  dare  you  tell  me  such  a  lie  ?'  says 
Ellen ;  '  it 's  not  five  minutes  since  your  ugly 
voice  answered  me  from  below  the  loft  window.' 

"  '  Troth,  Miss  Ellen,  it  must  have  been  the 
devil  in  my  likeness.' 

"  This  vexed  her  more  than  all  the  rest,  and 
catching  up  a  pewter  plate,  she  threw  it  at  his 
head  with  all  her  might.  It  knocked  tlie  poor 
lad  down,  and  cut  his  head  open,  and  covered 
him  with  blood  from  head  to  foot.  He  said 
nothing,  but  went  to  the  pump,  and  washed  it 
off.  Ellen  felt  ashamed  of  having  been  so  pas- 
sionate, and  sorry  to  have  luirt  the  ])oor  lad  ; 
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but  still  thought  it  was  very  impudent  of  him 
to  hold  the  ball  of  worsted. 

"  '  So,  Ellen,*'  said  Macarthy,  the  next  day, 
'  you  have  broken  my  servant's  head,  and  sent 
him  away  ! 

"  '  He  made  me  very  angry,  father,  with  his 
impudence,'  said  Ellen  ;  '  but  I  have  not  sent 
him  away." 

"  '  Yes,  but  you  have  though.  He  came  to 
me  this  morning  by  daylight,  and  told  me 
where  he  had  left  every  thing  that  was  in  his 
charge,  and  said  he  could  stay  no  longer,  for 
he  had  gotten  your  ill-will.  He  left  you  the 
tame  blackbird  he  reared,  and  hoped  you 
would  forgive  him,  for  he  had  done  nothing  to 
offend  you.' 

"  Ellen  had  no  time  to  think  of  Padyeen, 
because  the  winter  came,  and  his  honour  went ; 
and  he  made  her  many  offers,  but  not  what  she 
expected  ;  and  he  told  her  that  he  should  see 
nothing  worth  loving  till  he  saw  her  again  — 
but  he  went. 

*'  The  winter  was  very  heavy  with  Ellen 
Macarthy  !  but  it  passed,  and  the  family  did 
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not  return  to  the  hall  in  spring.  She  made 
many  errands  to  go  to  the  housekeeper  ;  but 
could  hear  nothing  of  the  family,  but  that  the 
house  was  not  getting  ready  for  them.  And  she 
had  more  offers  among  the  neighbours,  but  she 
continued  to  refuse  them,  and  wait  for  his 
honour ;  and  she  had  time  enough  to  think  of 
him,  for  her  father  was  laid  up  often  and  often 
with  the  rheumatism. 

"  One  day  she  was  sitting  by  him,  and  she 
heard  the  report  of  a  gun.  She  ran  out  to  see 
who  it  was,  and  foundhis  honour  and  a  young 
lady  on  horseback  at  the  door.  '  Ah,  Ellen 
my  dear,  how  do  you  do?^  says  he.  '  I  pro- 
mised my  wife  I  would  show  her  the  best  and 
the  prettiest  girl  on  my  estate  to-day ;  and  I 
am  glad  to  see  you  looking  so  well, — and  how  is 
your  father  ?  See  what  fine  eyes  can  be  found 
among  our  bogs,'  says  he  to  his  wife,  who 
smiled,  and  said, 

"  '  Indeed,  Ellen,  I  have  often  heard  of  you."' 

"  Ellen  could   only  blush  and  curtesy,  and 

keep  the  tears  from  her  eyes  till  they  were  out 

of  sight.    She  was  ashamed  to  complain,  and  to 
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have  expected  such  great  luck.  But  she  could 
not  settle  down  afterwards  to  marry  one  of  the 
neighbours,  after  saying  there  was  no  man  fit  to 
be  her  husband. 

"  In  a  few  years  more  Macarthy  died,  and  she 
managed  the  farm  alone ;  and  the  red-cheeked 
apples,  that  she  used  to  gather  for  his  honour, 
she  gave  to  his  children  when  the  nurses  walked 
that  way  with  them. 

"  At  last  the  hall  was  sold  to  a  gentleman 
who  had  made  his  fortune  beyond  seas  ;  a  dark, 
sun-burnt  gentleman  he  was,  but  very  civil 
and  well-spoken,  and  a  kind  landlord.  But  it 
was  all  one  to  Ellen  Macarthy  ;  she  was  cured 
of  expecting  to  please  great  men,  and  cared  not 
for  pleasing  low  men,  but  was  content  to  die  an 
old  maid,  as  her  chance  seemed.  Her  landlord 
used  often  to  give  his  opinion  about  the  farm, 
and  seemed  to  understand  it.  After  a  while  he 
told  Ellen  he  loved  her,  and  she  liked  him,  and 
agreed  to  be  his  wife  ;  so  the  hall  became  her's 
at  last,  and  very  happy  she  was  in  it. 

"  One  day  her  husband  was  thrown  from  his 
horse  when  he  was  hunting,  and  received  a  cut 
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on  the  temple,  but  not  a  very  bad  one ;  and  as 
his  wife  was  bathing  it,  she  said,  '  After  all, 
this  wull  soon  be  cured,  and  it  won't  be  the 
worst  hurt  ever  you  had,  my  dear,  for  close  to 
it  I  see  you  have  had  a  horrible  gash  where 
this  great  scar  is  : — how  did  you  get  that,  Mr. 
Connor  ?     Was  it  fighting  beyond  seas  ?"* 

"  '  No,  my  dear,'  says  he ;  '  that  blow  was 
given  by  a  woman.' 

"  '  A  woman  ! — holy  martyrs  !  these  wild  fo- 
reign women  are  as  fierce  as  men.  A  black 
woman,  Mr.  Connor .?'  - 

"  '  No,  my  dear ;  the  fairest  girl  in  all  Ire- 
land, let  alone  Kerry  :  that  blow  was  given  by 
Ellen  Macarthy  V 

"  Ellen  shrieked,  for  though  he  was  grown 
tall,  and  his  hair  was  grown  dark,  and  he  was 
tanned  by  the  sun,  and  had  lost  the  brogue  by 
living  in  foreign  lands,  she  knew  she  was  the 
wife  of  Padyeen  Carroch  ! 

"  But,  Miss  Oonagh,  sure  you  won't  have  a 
turf  to  go  to  bed  by,  or  I  could  tell  you  twenty 
stories,  and  every  one  as  true  as  that,  my  dear."' 

]\Iiss  Lynch  went  to  bed,  and  dreamed  that 
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she  threw  a  ball  of  worsted  from  the  window  of 
the  highest  tower  in  Kiltarle.  She  could  not 
see  who  held  it,  but  when  she  asked  "  Who 
holds  ?"  a  voice,  the  first  in  sweetness,  answer- 
ed, "  Maurice  Belle w."  But  while  she  leaned 
forward  in  hope  to  see  him,  she  beheld  a  fright- 
ful stranger  holding  her  ball,  and  the  voice  of 
Maurice  had  been  raised  in  reply  to  the  same 
inquiry  from  Madame  d'Aurillac.  She  trem- 
bled, fell  from  the  tower,  and  awoke  !  rejoicing 
to  hear  the  sea-gale  and  the  spray  driven 
against  her  window,  which  had  put  an  end  to 
her  uneasy  slumber. 

Thus  passed  the  solitary  time  of  Oonagh, 
her  sole  companions  Joyce  Malone  and  Schenk. 
Sir  Patrick  she  every  day  saw  less;  and  when 
he  was  with  his  daughter,  his  mind  was  evi- 
dently entirely  pre-occupied,  and  marked  with 
a  kind  of  uneasy  expectation,  though  she  knew 
not  exactly  of  what  kind. 

Had  Miss  Lynch  remained  in  Paris,  its 
bustle  and  gaiety — all  that  a  crowd  offers  to 
soothe  or  mortify  vanity,  or  distract  sadness, 
might   have   enabled    her  to  conquer  the  un- 
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impaired  interest  she  felt  for  Sir  Maurice 
Bellew  ;  but  anger  is,  perhaps,  tlie  only  pas- 
sion which  solitude  can  diminish  —  fear  or  love 
it  is  apt  to  increase.  In  him  Oonagh  had  seen 
what  she  might  naturally  consider  a  standard 
of  excellence,  and  no  subsequent  experience 
of  society  had  enabled  her,  by  comparing  him 
with  others,  to  rectify  what  was  rash  or  partial 
in  her  first  decision. 

Every  vessel  that  drew^  near  the  wild  coast, 
made  her  consider  the  chances  for  and  against 
its  bearing  Sir  Maurice  on  the  visit  she  had 
been  taught  to  expect.  Sometimes  she  ima- 
gined that  she  wished  circumstances  might 
occur  to  prevent  his  coming ;  sometimes  she 
caught  herself  dreading  that  he  miglit  not 
have  the  inclination  to  come  —  and  this  feeling, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  occurred  the  most  frequently. 

With  deep  blushes  and  suffocating  palpita- 
tion, she  heard  Joyce  Malone  announce  one  day 
that  a  small  vessel  was  lying  off  and  on  ;  and 
that  some  of  the  servants  had  seen  a  boat  row 
from  it  towards  the  shore.  Oonagh  trembled, 
and  walked  several  times  involuntarily  towards 
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the  window  and  towards  the  mirror ;  and  after 
each  such  expedition,  sighed  and  seated  herself 
at  her  embroidery  frame,  which,  after  various 
endeavours  to  employ  herself,  she  relinquished, 
upon  finding  that  she  was  working  to  complete 
a  very  large  green  leaf  with  pink  worsted. 

She  was  not  summoned  to  her  father,  but 
when  the  family  assembled  at  dinner  she  found 
a  guest  who  was  a  complete  stranger.  He  was 
a  middle-aged  man,  and  all  curiosity  respect- 
ing him  subsided  when  she  perceived  him  to 
be  a  foreigner,  very  like  the  guests  she  had 
already  seen  at  Kiltarle ;  and  like  his  prede- 
cessors, during  the  days  he  spent  there,  he  was 
several  hours  closeted  with  Sir  Patrick. 

Women  are  accustomed  to  scrutinize  the 
countenance,  tone,  and  manner  of  those  who 
form  their  society  with  much  more  attention 
and  perseverance  than  men.  Affection  makes 
them  watch  those  they  love,  and  try  to  divine 
their  wishes ;  good-nature  and  tenderness  of 
heart  prompt  them  to  oblige  and  please  those 
that  fall  often  in  their  way  ;  and  politeness  and 
vanity   lead  them  to  win  the  approbation  of 
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the  casual  companions  of  an  hour.  Men  make 
acquaintance — women  study  theirs.  It  is  asto- 
nishing with  what  intuitive  accuracy  women, 
whose  powers  of  observation  on  other  matters 
are  extremely  bounded,  can  scan  the  sentiments, 
disposition,  and  present  humour  of  those  who 
are  much  their  superiors  in  understanding  and 
ability,  and  who  are  sedulously  endeavouring 
to  dissemble  with  them.  The  confluence  of 
timidity  and  pride  in  the  same  disposition 
brings  this  species  of  divination  to  perfection; 
and  these  were  in  the  character  of  Oonagh. 
She  was  an  attentive  observer.  It  is  true  there 
was  nothing  to  interest  her  in  her  society  at 
Kiltarle,  but  from  habit  she  noticed  all  its 
members. 

The  last  arrived  was  addressed  by  Sir  Patrick 
and  Father  Moriarty  by  the  name  of  Pinelli. 
Miss  Lynch  imagined  she  discovered  a  sort  of 
anxiety  in  his  manner,  as  liis  visit  proceeded  ;  a 
disposition  to  abstraction,  wliich  was  with  diffi- 
culty controlled ;  and  an  effort  to  seem  cheerful 
and  at  ease,  which  cost  hini  much.  She  knew 
that   her  father  and  his   friends   had   nuich   to 
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conceal,  and  might  be  endangered  by  the  dis- 
closure of  many  circumstances  apparently 
trifling;  but  the  anxiety  and  embarrassment 
arising  from  that  cause  were  always  the  same, 
— nothing  had  occurred  to  enhance  their  degree 
since  M.  Pinelli's  arrival  at  Kiltarle. 

He  was  lodged  in  a  chamber  which  was  the 
last  in  the  gallery  that  contained  Oonagh's.  It 
was  chosen  because  a  narrow  staircase  led  from 
that  end  to  the  lower  story,  where  was  Sir 
Patrick  Lynch's  private  sitting-room,  and  the 
long  vigils  which  he  shared  with  this  guest 
and  Father  Moriarty  were  thus  unnoticed  by, 
indeed  unknown  to  the  servants,  or  any  casual 
inhabitant  of  the  castle. 

Oonagh  was  rather  surprised  one  day,  on 
opening  the  door  of  her  chamber  early  one 
morning,  to  see  Pinelli  in  the  gallery  ;  a  very 
slight  shade  of  embarrassment  appeared  in  his 
countenance.  '  You  have  lost  your  way  in 
our  perplexing  old  castle  ?'  said  she. 

Pinelli  admitted  he  had  done  so,  and  made 
some  observations  on  the  singular  construction 
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compared  with   the   buildings   in   France   and 
Italy. 

"  Though  this,  from  being  built  piecemeal, 
and  not  originally  the  principal  residence  of 
our  family,  is  not  well  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose, yet  you  are  more  fortunate  than  if  we 
still  inhabited  those  massy  and  sea-surrounded 
walls  yonder,"  said  Oonagh,  pointing  to  the 
old  castle,  which  was  visible  from  the  windows. 

Pinelli  said  he  hoped  to  examine  it  before  he 
quitted  Kiltarle ;  and  Miss  Lynch  called  Joyce 
to  show  him  the  direction  to  pursue  in  order 
to  return  to  his  chamber. 

She  afterwards  was  struck  b^.  the  singularity 
of  his  having  come  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  castle.  Her  apartment  opened  on  one  side 
into  a  turret,  from  whence  a  winding  stair  de- 
scended, at  the  foot  of  which  a  narrow  door 
afforded  an  egress  from  the  house  ;  but  the  gal- 
lery into  which  it  opened  on  the  other  side,  had 
no  other  staircase  downwards  but  that  which 
passed  by  Pinelli's  chamber. 

Sir  Patrick    informed   his   daughter  that   he 
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expected  Sir  Maurice  Bellew  every  day ;  and 
in   spite  of  every  resolution  to  the  contrary, 
Oonagh''s   mind    dwelt    on    the  expectation   of 
seeing  him,   with  more  interest  than  she  was 
willing  to  feel,  or  even  own  to  herself.     When 
she  retired  at  night  from  her  father's  presence, 
instead  of  undressing,  she  fell  into  a  long  train 
of  reflection,  and  involuntarily  fixed  her  eyes 
on  the  window,  from  whence  a  moon  of  gor- 
geous splendour  might  be  seen  in  a  calm  clear 
sky  :   it  was  reflected    on   the  now  quiet  sea, 
which  gave  no  sign  of  disturbance  but  a  lan- 
guid ripple,  and  no  sound  but  an  unfrequent 
plash.    The  beruty  of  the  spectacle  at  last  at- 
tracted her  thoughts  from  their  occupation  ;  and 
to  enjoy  the  view,  she  placed  her  lamp  on  the 
ground,  and  passed  into  the  turret,  where  a 
longer   and   projecting  window   gave  a  wider 
prospect. 

Long  she  remained  in  contemplation,  when 
she  fancied  a  footstep  approached,  which  trod 
with  stealthy  caution,  and  appeared  to  have 
entered  her  chamber.  '*  It  must  be  fancy: 
Joyce  Malone  had  long  been  at  rest ;  no  other 
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person  inhabited  the  gallery,  and  the  stairs 
passed  by  Sir  Patrick's  door."  She  repressed 
her  respiration,  and  listened — it  were  impossible 
to  doubt  that  she  heard  a  human  tread. 

Whoever  the  intruder  might  be,  there  was 
a  pause,  as  if  caused  by  fear  to  alarm,  or  doubt 
how  to  proceed.  Oonagh  vacillated  between 
the  superstitious  fears  of  her  childhood  and 
the  better-founded  alarms  that  loneliness  and 
the  character  of  Sir  Patrick's  adherents  war- 
ranted her  in  feeling. 

There  was  no  means  of  quitting  the  turret 
except  by  the  winding  stair  which  led  to  the 
door  below,  or  by  the  door  which  opened  to 
her  chamber,  where  the  intruder,  if  there  was 
one,  was  now  established.  Even  were  she  cer- 
tain to  find  the  door  at  the  bottom  of  the  wind- 
ing stair  unlocked,  she  felt  afraid  to  issue  from 
it  at  that  late  hour.  Her  lamp  was  in  the 
chamber,  and  though  the  moonbeams  perfectly 
lighted  the  turret,  the  stairs  were  (except  the 
first  four  or  five)  involved  in  profound  dark- 
ness. She  resolved  to  remain  completely  still ; 
if  plunder  was  the  object  of  the  nocturnal  visit- 
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ant,  he  should  have  an  opportunity  of  gratify- 
ing it  undisturbedly ;  and  if  undisturbedly, 
would  have  no  wish  to  seek  the  absent  and 
unoffending  tenant.  Her  purse  and  jewels 
would  be  found  with  little  search,  and  it  was 
impossible  the  intruder  should  choose  to  re- 
main after  he  had  obtained  all  that  could  gra- 
tify his  avarice  or  relieve  his  poverty. 

Silence  had  endured  so  long,  that  Oonagh 
began  to  hope  her  alarm  was  unfounded,  when 
she  again  heard  light  movements ;  the  door  of 
the  turret  opened  softly,  and  a  man  entered, 
who  anxiously  gazed  around  and  started  when 
he  beheld  her — it  was  Pinelli !  He  seemed  to 
have  a  momentary  hesitation  on  seeing  her, 
but  it  soon  subsided,  and  he  addressed  her 
with  a  determined  manner. 

"  I  had  hoped,  Miss  Lynch,  to  have  avoided 
this  rencontre:  since  I  am  so  unfortunate — in  a 
word  I  must  tell  you  the  truth.  It  is  of  the  last 
importance  to  my  safety,  and  life  perhaps,  to 
leave  Kiltarle  this  instant,  unknown  to  Sir  Pa- 
trick. I  have  ascertained  that  the  only  issue  by 
which  it  is  likely  I  can  depart  with  impunity. 
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is  from  this  turret ;  allow  me  to  pass  you  with- 
out alarming  the  family,  without  making  the 
fact  known  till  to-morrow." 

Oonagh,  though  terrified  at  the  idea  of  as- 
sisting his  departure,  wliich  she  saw  was  for 
some  reason  likely  to  be  disapproved  by  Sir 
Patrick,  felt  that  she  could  not  prevent  it,  and 
only  doubted  as  to  complying  with  the  latter 
part  of  his  request.  He  guessed  what  passed 
in  her  mind,  and  proceeded  : 

"  I  have  passed  with  Sir  Patrick  and  his 
friends  for  what  I  am  not ;  the  arrival  of  a 
person  who  will  make  this  known,  will  subject 
me  to  their  vengeance.'^ 

"  No  !""  said  Oonagh,  eagerly,  "  my  father 
is  just  and  honourable  ;  you  have  been  his  guest 
— what  have  you  to  fear  ?"* 

"  Your  father,'"  replied  Pinelli,  "  would 
towards  me  act  as  the  instrument  of  interests 
whicli  he  dare  not  compromise.  Be  certain,  even 
while  we  speak,  the  time  is  passing  in  which  I 
might  yet  escape.  You  are  young,  a  woman — 
you  would  dread  to  sec  blood, — to  see  death, 
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and  to  think  you  might  have  prevented  it ! 
Choose  whether  you  will  let  me  go  in  peace ; 
but  choose  instantly." 

"  Go  then,"  said  Oonagh.  "  I  swear  I  will 
not  betray  you  by  giving  any  alarm  to-night, 
but  remember,  if  it  is  in  your  power  to  injure 
my  father,  that  I  have  done  what  I  could  to 
save  you." 

Pinelli  hastily  promised  to  remember  his  ob- 
ligation to  her,  and  descended  the  stairs.  The 
castle  continued  silent  and  still.  Oonagh  could 
scarcely  hear  the  faint  grating  of  the  door  by 
which  the  fugitive  departed.  She  kept  her 
promise,  but  saw  Pinelli  had  been  so  far  right, 
that  her  father  appeared  much  disturbed  when 
they  met  the  next  day  ;  and  she  then  confessed 
the  share  she  had  in  Pinelli's  evasion. 

Sir  Patrick  admitted  that  she  could  not 
have  acted  otherwise;  but  the  circumstance 
was  fraught  with  danger  to  himself  and  friends. 
Pinelli  was  the  bearer  of  counterfeit  documents, 
purporting  to  be  from  some  of  King  James's 
foreign  agents,  and  had  used  with  so  much 
dexterity  the  partial  knowledge  he  had  of  their 
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plans,  and  his  false  vouchers,  that  Sir  Patrick 
and  Moriarty  never  doubted  his  fidelity,  or 
imagined  that  he  was  an  emissary  of  King 
Wilham"'s,  sent  to  entrap  them  into  admissions 
hereafter  to  be  used  against  them.  He  had 
partially  succeeded  ;  but  finding  that  a  genuine 
agent  of  the  Jacobites  would  arrive  immedi- 
ately, he  had  been  obliged  to  escape  to  avoid 
being  confronted  with  him.  These  circum- 
stances Oonagh  gathered  from  Sir  Patrick, 
who  admitted  that  Pinelli's  deception  might 
be  of  fatal  importance  to  them. 
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